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judge’s chambers, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey writes of 
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of the futility of fashion- 
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” : 
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piano, and I had learned another lesson about the working of the human mind. To me, the harp 


Highlights 


By COLONEL ROY F. FARRAND, mer. rgs. 
Secretary, Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 


T would take far more than this page to tell just how and why the real military school ac- 
complishes its results, but there are certain high lights I want to stress, and some popular mis- 
conceptions I wish to correct. ° 

In the matter of discipline, I find that when one uses this term, the average mind immediately 
thinks of punishment. Discipline is not punishment, nor is it related to it. Discipline, according 
to the Standard Dictionary, is “Mental and physical training,” which definition, in my opinion, is 
only two-thirds descriptive of a good military school where discipline becomes in every sense men- 
tal, physical and moral training. In its application, it is merely a natural course of orderly proce- 
dure to which every lad willingly subscribes. Out of this discipline grows a natural respect for 
law and authority, and a love of good order and systematic procedure which he takes with him 
into later life. 

Sometimes the impression seems to prevail that a large part of a lad’s time at military school 
is spent in drill. This is far from correct. Habits of concentration, accuracy, mental alertness and 
quickness of decision are developed under a good drill master much more rapidly and naturally 
than they are in any class-room or laboratory, but the time spent in actual drill is no greater than 
that spent on any other required subject. The military school depends for its greatest results, not 
upon the time devoted to drill, but upon the fact that for twenty-four hours of every day its 
students are living in a military atmosphere. This means an atmosphere of organized and sys- 
tematized industry, good order, co-operation and enthusiastic accomplishment. 

There has been much agitation in the public press of late and many misconceptions created 
by uninformed, if well-intentioned, persons over certain militaristic dangers that are supposed to 
lurk in the application of military principles to the education of our youth. I have reserved for 
the last an emphatic denial of any such tendencies in the system under which I was trained, and 
in the promotion of which I have spent more than thirty years of my life. 

I believe it most natural for the wide-awake, vigorous, imaginative and healthy American boy 
to be interested in and, in many cases, fascinated by the romantic appeal of soldiering, but my ex- 
perience has been that the most effective way to cure such romantic tendencies is to give that same 
boy his fill of military training. In no other way can he learn so effectively that war is a disastrous 
and horrible prospect. In no other way can he learn that soldiering is just ninety-odd per cent 
hard work. 

When I was a small boy I developed an almost romantic interest in the harp. It was the in- 
strument of song and story, it had a tremendous background of history, poetry and romance, and, 
most interesting of all, the fascination of mystery. I occasionally saw one at a distance in some 
symphony orchestra, but I think I never even touched the strings of a harp until after I was 
through college. 

I made up my mind that, as that pleasure had been denied me, I would if possible realize it 
in my daughter; so before any attempt was made at beginning her musical education, I purchased 
a harp. It stood during her childhood where at any time her baby fingers could touch the strings, 
and I told myself that surely it would cast its spell upon her and that, when the proper time 
came, she would become its ardent devotee. 

But she didn’t. When she reached the age for music lessons, I found myself buying her a 


was mystery and romance, to her it was a commonplace. 

And so it is with the youth who is surrounded for four impressionable years by the atmos- 
phere and industry of a military school. He has enjoyed it, yes, but it has become a common- 
place. Do not worry, anxious mother, about his suddenly turning militarist. 


==> 


For School Information Address Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West g2nd Street, New York City 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


In the Popular NEW FORM ata 
Saving of 40% 


EVERYONE can easily afford to own 

O the new Britannica. For the new Thir- 

teenth Edition—complete up to this very hour—has 

now been issued in the NEW FORM (32 volumes 

bound as 16) at a saving of 40%. 

Here, in convenient and economical form, is the 

full record of man’s achievement. Here are new facts, 
not hitherto published or even revealed. 


A Master Stroke of Genius 


illustration, the contents of this New Form Britannica 
are identical with the contents of the higher-priced 
Cambridge Issue, yet it costs YOU but a trifle more 
than HALF. Its practical value cannot be measured. 


What the New Form Thirteenth Edition Is 


You get the same 45,000 separate articles, by more 
than 2,500 world-famous authorities 
Nes  cOVvering every branch and every avenue 


When this New Form method of binding 
was first introduced, in 1924, it was ac- 
claimed throughout the world as a 
master-stroke of genius. More than 
60,000 sets of the Britannica were sold 
in this popular form. 


A Real Opportunity 


Now, when this same opportunity is 
offered to subscribers to the new Thir- 
teenth Edition, the demand is bound to 
surpass all previous records. The 16 
double volumes are printed from the 
same large type plates used in printing 
the more expensive Cambridge Issue. 
In this way thousands of dollars are 
saved, because we do not have to reset 
33,000 pages of type. 


A Few of 
the Contributors 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
|HENRY FORD 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
RAMSAY MACDONALD 
MARSHAL FOCH 
SIGMUND FREUD 
ANDREW W. MELLON 
L. TROTSKY 
Dr. S. McC. LINDSAY 
Gen. L. C. ANDREWS 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
GEORGE EASTMAN 
Dr. ADOLF LORENZ 
SIR JOSIAH STAMP 
SENATOR MARCONI 
H. L. MENCKEN 


y 


The above is but a partial 
list of the 2500 contributors 
who have made this great 
work possible 








of human activity, from the beginning 
of the world, down to this very hour. 

You get the full record of man’s achievement 
during the “short but tremendous epoch” from 
1910 to 1925—those transforming years in 
which the world has gained a century. 

You get timely, practical information con- 
cerning all the new developments—actual 
figures and specifications for your immediate 


use. 
A Vital Necessity 


You can’t afford to be without this new Britan- 
nica. It is a vital necessity to every man or 
woman intent upon getting everything possible 
out of life in this marvellous age of opportunity. 


Prove it To Yourself 


Before you risk a dollar, you can prove to your- 
self that this great work is indispensable to 
your individual advancement. We have pre- 
pared a fascinating 80-page Booklet which 
we'll gladly send you FREE. 
























They are printed on the famous 
Britannica Opacity paper—a very thin, 
high-grade, opaque paper of beau- 
tiful whiteness and great tough- 
ness and durability. This paper 
is made to order in immense 
quantities, which, together with 
the great economy effected in 
binding, results in further sub- 
stantial savings for you. 

The thickness of each double 
volume is only about 24% inches; 
the page size, 8 5-16 x 10% inches. 


Nothing Omitted 
This is NOT an abridged edition. 
Nothing has been omitted— 


nothing altered. Line for line, 
word for word, illustration for 


gan 
Your Copy 80-Page 
otis FREE pen 


will be sent you gladly on request. Please fill in and mail 
coupon below. This booklet contains several specimen 
pages from the new Britannica; describes the 
New Form (16double vols.) also the Cambridge Pa 
Issue (32 vols.); and explains our Easy Pay- 
ment Plan by which anyone can now afford 
to own the new Britannica. Send for this 
Booklet Now—TODAY. It’s FREE. Just 
fill in the coupon and drop it in the mail 
box before the last collection tonight. 

Use this Coupon for FREE Booklet _ 


“| 

The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. } 
342 Madison Avenue, New York RB-6—G2 

i 

! 

i 

| 











i 


Please send me, by return mail, without obligati rt. your free 
80-page Specimen Book of the new 1926 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


(Thirteenth Edition), Also particulars of your easy terms of Payment. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





For GIRLS 


miles from 
oston 


All studies except English 
elective 


Preparatory finishing 
school. The second 
semester begins Feb- 
ruary 8. New stu- 
dents may be ad- 
mitted at that time. 


Phone Newton North 0525 
1670 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


year. A famous pa Rew we Eagved © country school 

Sy r*s y miles I ‘eparation. 
—— id Arts and Sec Tenclental Accrea: 

and Mrs. George W. } nny Principals. 

30 aml Street, West 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 

Junior College. Three years’ College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. 124th year. 
THE GATEWAY 43cHOOL 

FOR GIRLS 
Offering a one year tutoring course as well as regular 
college preparatory work. General and special courses. 
Miss Alice E. Reynolds, Principal, St. Ronan Terrace, 
New Haven, Conn. 


TENACRE 


A Country School for Girls 10 to 14. Preparatory to 
Dana Hall. 14 miles from Boston. All sports and 
athletics supervised and adapted to the age of the 
pupil. Finest instruction, care and influences. 

Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, , Wellesley, | Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and re- 


Ida | 


School 


Year Book on 
Request 























sourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, Art, 
College Preparptesy jn Secretarial Course 

WINSLOW, *PRINC CIPAL 
140 Woodland ia Auburndale, Mass. 





Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English, Drama, Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice Diction, Psychology, 
French. Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 19th year. 

Edith Coburn Noyes, »Prin., Symphony Chambers, Boston, Ma Boston, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL scncctier Gis 


College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Two year Graduate 
Course. Gymnasium. Swimming-pool, Outdoor Sports. Faces 
Rogers Fort Hill Park. Twenty-six miles from Boston. 

Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


A College tor Women in Boston 


Secretarial Science and Teacher-training programs 
based upon foundation of general academic studies. 2 
ears, Certificate. 4 years, Degree. Dormitories. Dr. 
Lawrence Davis, Dean, 27 Garrison Street, Boston 
College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University. 


HOWE-MAROT 


try Boardi: 
otic Sagty one 
Mary L. Marot, Head Mistress 


guen Eden 


For high-sc! rece or we tes. 
0 acres, fn £ by sea. bo —-~ home-! Choice of 
studies. 8 Rises Immense gymnasium. Little 


ture. 
§ociet m memberabip. $1300. For booklets and yiews address 
CEPTRE SS, GLEN EDEN, STAMFORD, CONN. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


Boarding School For Girls 6 to 14 
For Information write Kathleen Noble Jerome 


__White te Plains, N.Y. 
: ~_ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG ‘CHILDREN 














aried eoien Outdoor Ta Life. 
Thompson, Conn. 


50 Minutes from Fifth 
ete New York City 
jificent ermite buildings. 











KP Che Castle 
'l Miss Mason's School 

- for Girls 

5 Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


4 


Pishland Manor 








Non-sectarian Country Boarding School. All Grades, 
Junior College, Special Courses, Music, Travel Abroad. 


DRE Lehman, Director W ss: N. Y., Box103 


— The Carmel 
W school for Girls 


RE pos Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from N 
York. 600 ft. elevation. College Preparatory | 








General Courses. Small classes. rate pote. t— year. 
Junior School. Herbert E. Wright, 0. 0., President, Bex 6 » Bo 
School for Girls a 
Junior College Department, Upper and Lower Schools. CLARA 
C. FULLER, Principal, Box 11-K, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CUDDER SCHOOL GIRLS 


Day and Boarding. New York edvoenteges. 
Post GRADUATE CoURSES: Secretarial and Exec 
tive Training. Domestic Science; Social jelfare 
and Community Service. HIGH SCHOOL. 

Miss R. 8. - Scudder, 2 244 W. 72d St., New York City. 


“MARYMOUNT 

" SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COLLEGE FOR — 

Courses: Four years College, Two Years Finishing, Academic, Sec- 
retarial, stic Science, ete. Branches: Fifth Ave. ae a “City, 

and Paris. Write for to The d Mother 














Tarry 


SCOVILLE SCHOOL, 


4 Distinctive bi b Avenap School. Pesias Oss Central Park 
a — yr ic and Agvanced Co urses. “intensive Bn han 
‘e ‘a *,. es: Miss Chisman. ipal. 
par oy Furth Avenue, New York wean is 








“Miss BEARD’S SCHOOL 
A CouNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEw YORK 
College Preparation. Genera! Courses. Outdoor Sports. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 











— “Ag good | school for Girls.” 
entenary Fyll information on request. 


ollegiate 
Latitute R. J. Trevorrow, Pres. 
Box 96, Hackettstown, N. J. 
OAK KNOLL 9.235% & 
THe Hoty CHILD 
A school for girls conducted the Sisters of the 


Holy Child Jesus. Elementary ab college preparatory 
Colleges and fin- 





courses, Resident and day pupils. 
ishing schools at Rosemont, Pa., Oxford, Rome, Paris, 
Fribourg. Catalogue on _Tequest. Summit, New Jersey. 





DWIGH 


College Preparation. 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Catalog on Request. 
miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. Englewood, New Jersey 


Che ELY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Greenwich, Conn. One hour from New York in 
the country. Intensive college preparation. General and 
cultural courses. Headmistress: Elizabeth L. Ely, Associate 
Headmistress: Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr. 


RAY COURT ssca« School for Girls 


ACCREDITED. eaten to N. ¥. OC. All usual 
studies. Also: Secretarial, Arts and Crafts. 
Horseback riding. Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 
© JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, Box 12, Stamford-on-Sound, Conn. 
H y | L ss I D 7 Norwalk, Conn. 

FOR GIRLS 


4 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college , --) examinations. General 


courses. O. 
8. (asta) | pine, 


SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Speciai Finishing Courses 














MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, Secretarial 
Work, Household Economics and Nursing. B. A, and 
B. 8. degrees. Address 

Secretary, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 





-BEAVER COLLEGE- 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

Continuing the work of Beechwood. General and 
Junior College Courses for young women, with Degree 
and Diplomas. Teaching Certificates. Athletics. 
Write for catalog. 

BEEC CHWooD HILL SCHOOL 
Affiliated with Beaver College 
College 
Address 


Sub-freshman Grade. 
New modern building completely appointed 
preparatory. Swimming pool, gymnasium. 
Beechwood Hill School, Jenkintown, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and courses 
for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa, 


CEDAR CREST A college with modern dormi- 

tories and equipment, attractive 
suburban site, congenial campus life. Degree and certificate 
courses. Liberal Arts, A. B. ; Secretarial Science, B.S.S. ; House 
hold Arts, B.S. ; Music and Expression, A.B. New Department ia 
Religious Education and Social Service. Box B, Allentown, Pa. 
Wm. F. Curtis, Litt. D., Pres, 


Bisboptborpe | Manor 
Pool. rei Re “tNow fGyimnanium and 


Mr. and Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Principals, Box 247, Bethiehem, Pa. 


For girls. Academic 

enn ~ college preparatory. 
Junior Conservatory. 

Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre campus. All 
modern buildings. Moderate rates. For catalog address 


Frank $. Magill, A. M., Headmaster, Box 8, Chambersburg. Pa. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 


College pomenaieny, ond and general courses. Wildcliff, the 
graduate sch 2 


ables, for girls 6-12. All in- 
door and outdoor wat activities. Speci catalog desired 
MR. and MRS. H. M. 


RIST, Principals 
Box 1532 


Swarthmore, Pa 
LINDEN HALL tote Yea 
181* Year 
Endowment permi 
header, Preparato: — 
auc , Separate Junior School, 
gg so Life. Riding log. 
. Stengel, D. D., Box 137. Lititz, Pa. (1 brs. from Phila.) 


DARED STON 
































Gredus ate Courses. 
60 acre estate 19 -A, a, lade! Gosaing on 


Lc. Senactecke, Registrar. Gox R gel Chester. Pa. 


Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of high school, two-year ad- 
vanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Twelve-acre campus. FREDERICK ERNEST FARRINGTON, 
Ph.D., Box R, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D.C. 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. Cc. 2-year Junior college 
Sleme s ‘ 








For girls. 
course. Music, Art, 
College Preparatory. 90 acres. All a Riding. Catalog. 
J. E. Ament, Ph. D., LL.D., Pres., Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


27th year. Two year JUNIOR COLLEGE and COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY CouRSsEs. Also COLLEGE COURSES in 
Secretarial Science, Domestic Science, Music, etc. 
Educational advantages of National: Capital. 

Address Fairmont School, 2107 S S .. c. 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two-year Normal Course, accredited Prepares for 
Physical Directors. Register now. Dormitories. Catalog. 
1409-R Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


t. Margarets cms 


Q Hom Home _School 





























"ROSE HAVEN SCHOOL 


enemcary s rade 
one ement 177 
¥, NEW JERSEY l 
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ARDEN SS= 
School #r Girls Por X ____ 


For catalog address 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, Principal, Lakewood, N. J. 














ARYLAND poo 


FOR WOMEN. 60 minutes from Washington 
Te Dom. Sci., Secretarial, Kinde aaten, 
ng 


Education, Music courses: all 
Graduates in demand. ane 


curdoel © 
Ach lotion CATALOG of Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 





For school information address the Bepavenalll of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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GARRISON, FOREST | titi 'sinse fav seracteun toa tear srs 


FOR GIRLS departments in Music, 

Modern. well equipped. in, tho boyptitet Groce Valley neor ant — — ae — Lo Education. 
retaria. ew mmin, spo 

Eee Saree ee Horesback Riding tnd Sports (tos Getalos: | Terms $527. C. D. Curtis, President, Box R. Abingdon. Va. 








Roberts-Beach School for Girls Virginia Intermont 


: lovel Balti burt A hool, wh h 1 
~~ ame Gua atteuiion. — eminens pean ped For young women, 43rd year. 30 states. High Scnool 


College preparatory. General course; art, music, all athletics, and Junior College, both accredited by Southern Associa- 
a ( tn qlee oddrecs Miss ROBERTS or Miss pression, ‘Art pa a oo Socomarial sparen, Ee: Ex 
cam Se 3 Ee = MG. Notisinger, Pret. Box 14. Bristol, Virginia 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 

andard courses :— Eco 
BM. in Music. Practical couress, in Education, English COLUMBIA “INSTITUTE 
ar . Art. Ten —_ A | — acres. Our For girls. Episcopal. Four years’ Hi School, two 
of Views. | years’ College work. Special courses. High standards. 














ST. MARY’S COLLEGE (Episcopal) 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
Junior College College Board Preparatory 
Fully Accredited School Lower School 
Institute of Musical Art (with Harold von Mickwitz). 
Attractive New Dormitory opened 1923. 
Apply for catalogue, 
Jeannette W. Ziegler, Principal (Dept. C.) 


EL PASO SCHOOL 5 

GIRLS 
College preparatory and general academic courses. Ac- 
credited by standard colleges. Fine music advantages. 
Mild, dry climate with daily sunshine. Outdoor classes 
and aescioms nearly all year. Moderate rate. Catalog. 
Miss Olga E. Tafel, Prin., Box R, El Paso Tex. 

















and dairy 
"JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. De "Box R, Frederick, Md. Cultural, healthful. Horseback riding, golf, 
Rates $600. Catalog. Address Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, 


OUTHERN COLLEGE President, Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 
ot Nude are, / 








Senior College, secur ey mm teee cant 
SS oe a WARD-BELMONT 
Arthur Kyle Davis, 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. | An accredited Junior College for girls and young wom- 
en. Meets exacting demands of a most discriminating 





patronage. Complete appointments. For information 
i address The Seeretary, Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nash- 
ie, Tenn. 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains. College Pre- 
» One year graduate work, special courses. Saddle 


a gymnasium. Open- and i pools. 
Catalog. Box R. Park Station, ; a4 GUI t PARK 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia | ny-tne-sea. For Girls. 4 years high school. 2 years 
For Girls. . ~ School and Junior College Courses. Music, college. Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor sports 
Expression, Doi Science, etc. New buildings; every | all year. Riding. Catalog. Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


Mountain climate. ‘100- -acre_campus with jt-sy, lake. 


— me MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 
Southern Seminary | ih aa ee 


t 
A School of Character. For girls. Blue _~% Mts. of Va. Sater to June. 
Creparesery. Seminary, Collegiate. Ruste. Art. Expression foes Brick Brickell Aven Miami, Florida 
me Economics, Phy. Ed., Commercial. Sports. Both year. 
Robert Lee Durham. Pres.. Box 978, Buena Vista, Va. 


Virginia College A girl's ASHLEY HALL in- 


cluding college preparation, and normal courses in Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Training. Modern equipment. Swim- 


of the South. Valley of 
sees ie a tr Copsenp. Music, Art, ming a. Mild climate. Address Mary V. McBee, 
Library M.A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 


Sourealiom: Catlogs > ee = 












































Selecting the School 


The training, association and environment experienced during school 
years lay the foundations for success or failure in future life. The se- 
lection of the school best suited to develop each individual therefore 
should be a matter of thought and thorough investigation. This is 
especially true of boarding schools which prepare for college and for 
life, but it also holds good for schools of professional and special 
training. 


The Red Book Magazine’s Department of School Information has 
helped many hundreds of parents select the school for their boys and 
girls, also many young people who have appealed to us to find a 
school where they can procure just the right training for a chosen 
occupation. The same service is at your disposal. 


We will gladly help you make a selection, if you do not find a school 
in these pages which seems to meet your needs. Our information is 
based on intormation obtained through personal visits to representa- 
tive schools in all parts of the country. In order to be fully helpful 
we need data on the following: type of school you wish—college pre- 
paratory or general academic (in the case of a boy military or non- 
military), finishing, post-graduate, business, technical, secretarial, art, 
music, dramatic, dancing, etc, location in which you wish school; 
approximate amount you plan to pay per year for board and tuition 
in the case of a boarding school, tuition only for schools of special 
training; exact age of prospective pupil, religion, and previous educa- 
tion in detail. Enclose a stamped return envelope and address:— 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 























BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


toothie ue Re”Bea 8 orth of ‘Atlante o> —ty 
domestic science, 
ceheare: a ene ae door sports: Pk boating, 
iAU. Box F, ‘Gainesville, Ga. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 74th year. Campus 
25 acres. Outdoor sports. 10 buildings. New $40,000 library. 
Term opened September 8th, 1926. Catalog. 

Wm. P. McKee, A. M., 8. 0., President, Box 653, MI. Carli, tii. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. Pro- 
fessional training in Music, Art, Public =. Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial and Physical Education 


For —-_ F— dress 
iMinois Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, 1m 


Starrett School for Girls, Chicago 


New Term starts Feb. ist. 











Academic, y 1 ~ 84 and Advanced Courses for 
High Schoo} Graduates. oe Cy ay epee Ss for 
all colleges and universities. or catalog 





of views—Address Box 24, 451 “sis. ‘Drexet Biva., Chicape 


by University of Mo. and NN. Central Ass'n of Colleges. 
Fine home at apes. supervised 
athletics. Catalogue. ya Samuel J. Vaughn, Pres. 
Box 124, Mexico, Mo. 


Lindenwood College 


Qendard collage fer youns . Two and four amy oe 
Accredited advantages. 60, 50 Ce from St 
100th anniversary year. Catalog. 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., Son 1028, 2. ‘Charles, Mo. 


GLENDALE 


ee tae myer by oy ban ay 
Suburban to 0 innati. Fully a ret rate $1008 


President T. Franklin Marshall, Box 10, Glendale, Ohie 


GRAF TON HAL —— eS a 
for GIRLS — Pa a 
Beautiful grounds. Limited registration. 


buildi 
Catalogue and ae | he upon request. Address 
Registrar, Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, e. Wis. 


Cumnork School FO® StFts 


Senior High School. Accredited for college entrance. 
School of Gusseenee—seeparing for professional career. 
Music. Opened Sept. 28. Catalog. Helen A. Brooks 
A. M., Director, 5359 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Box 18, La Jolla, Calif. 
Boarding and day school for girls. Forty minutes from Sas 
Diego. Intermediate School. Preparation for Eastern Colleges. 

roline Seely Cummins, Headmistress. 
The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, Board of Trustee. 


Marlborough School for Girls 


Estab. Boarding and Day School. Accredi 
College aL. Special a A in nae Faiet. 
Art, Home Economics, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 
Ada S. Blake, A.B. Principal, 5029-R West Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


The KATHARINE BRANSON gear een for GIRLS 



































ESTLAKE Bz: Gins 
Sta ace 


333 So. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles, California 








SUMMER CAMPS 


WYNONA CAMP Fitice-oa-Lake-Morey, 


A camp de luxe—and of refinement. Inspiring envi- 
ronments. 18 hole golf course. 30 Kentucky saddle 
horses. Gupened coopiag, Le a oe Electric lights and 
running water in each. Booklet. Wynona Camp 
269-F 4 St. Fitehbore. Mass. 























For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St, New York City. 














The Red Book Magazine 





THE DONALDSON SCHOOL 
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_ SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
ORCESTER ACADEM 
FOR EARNEST BOYS WITH COLLEGE VISION 
250 boys $1,000,000 equipment $1000 per year Worcester, Massachusetts 








New York Milltary Academy 
P. O. Box 11 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
1889—1925 
A School of Distinction 
Where boys are taught self- 
reliance and self-control. 


INFANTRY CADET BAND 
CAVALRY R. O. T. C. UNIT 
(A visit is cordially Sante) 
, al 
we Aare 
EK: Brigadier-General, D.S. M. 
Superintendent 


Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 20 col 
leges. All athletics. 53rd year. For catalog address 


__ PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Falls, New York, 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL | 


Schools or 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical 
Business. Classes average 8 pupils Physical training 
and athletics with expert supervision, Beautiful lake 


Address A. E. Linder, A.M., Principal, Box 
«2, ™ Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., “New York. 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


“Saint John’s’ 
Military. College preparatory. Thoroughly equipped. Busi- 
ness course Well-ordered athletics. Catalog. Gen. 
Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 911, Manlius, N. Y. 





SCHOOL _for Boys 


Rev. J. M. Furman. L. HM. D.. ~ Hoaduaneter, Box 932 





St B Christian Seneneteey 
ony roo School for Boys 
Small classes, college trained faculty. Prepares for 
leading colleges. Character building. Unusually fine 
equipment in grounds and buildings. All sports. Catalog. 
__ Address the Principal, Box R, Stony Brook, N. Y. 
A DAY SCHOOL 


BERKELEY-IRVIN FOR BOYS 


“From Primary to College’’ 


Tth Year. Small classes Thorough instruction. 
Prepares for college or business. Swimming pool; 
gymnasium; playground Outing classes Bus calls 

Catalogue. 311 West 83rd St., N. ¥. CG 


for boys. 





ey Oe Lelalak-me io store) | 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON.N Y 
Prepares mere fs jor College and Business. Small gineme. Military 
training. Separate school for boys under 13 

William Ranney, A. M., Prin. 





For Catalog address: 


the STORM _KING schoo 
Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1667 


A Progressive Conese | aratory School 
Attrac tive Outdoor Life. miles from New York. 
vata log . and Book e. Views on Request. 
__ Aven & E. Ouerr N. we Ye 


th the reguirements 5 the CHL 
For boys6to 4. English University Masters 


Prepares for best college preparatory schools. 
Vv. Willow ghby Barrett, Headmaster, f wR, Tarrytown, ". ve 
MILITARY 


EEK SKILL mirary 


Graduates admitted to colleges without qungyinations. 








Endowec 4 mode = | Seegeee of buildings. w Gym 
and Pool. Senior Upper-Ho' Separate school x; younger 
boys. For catalog addres 


The Principals, Box R, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


KYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16 Beautiful location, 22 miles from 


New York. 36th year. ‘‘Your school looks so homelike’’ 
—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 
- PAUL 
Box 23, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 





Seabgeste) elem .eco}weleys mle elere) 





Primary thru College Preparatory. Fully cer- 
tified. Limited enrollment. ot merely a 
private school. Applicants selected. Catalog. ~ 








DeWitt H bb ds School 
Clinton e er for Boys 
A College Preparatory Country Boarding School. 
For 25 Boys. Individual and expert tutoring methods. 
John B. Hebberd, A. M., Head Master, Newton, Mass. 


THE POND SCHOOL 


Restricted Day and Residential College Preparatory 
Separate Instruction of each student Training in 
Methods of Study. Cultural and educational advan- 


tages of proximity to Harvard. W. Me Pond, Direc- 


tor, 42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


1833 ~ U F F I E LD ses 


An endowed school preparing boys for College, Scientific 





School, or business, with athletic program for all, under 
expert direction. Separate Junior School. Rev. Brownell 
Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 13 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruction by the 
Tutorial Method All field, gymnasium and track sports. 


A. R. SHERIFF, Headmaster Cnesmne, CONN, 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


of distinctive character. Strictly 
college preparatory. Separate upper and lower schools, 
Complete te Gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Catalog st RALSTON THOMAS, Principal, 
Providence, . 


NEW HAMPTON | : 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Modern Buildings. 
Thorough College Preparation. Intensive Course in Business. 
Junior School. Athletics for Every Boy. $600 Tuition. 

Gvedertes Smith, A.M., Box 396, now Hampten, N. HK. 


De Motte ScHooL 


A preparatory school for boys (9 to 19) who need 
thorough fundamental instruction, sound training and 
wholesome surroundings, Summer and Winter sports. Sum- 
mer School, Laurence Washburn De Motte, Norwalk, Conn, 


A century-old school 








The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys from 10 years to College age. 
College Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses. 
Health and Outdoor life stressed. For catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box R, Mohonk Lake, New York 


MT PLEASANT HALL Day & Boarding School 
° For Junior Boys 

Elementary through second year high school. Music. 
One hour from New York City in beautiful Westchester 
County Individual attention Limited enrollment. 
Supervised recreation. Moderate rates. Address Box R. 
w . Carney, Headmaster, Ossining: on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The SWAVELY «3% 


One hour from Washington. An enthusiastic preparatory school 
which boys love and parents approve. Sound scholarship. 
Character buildi ng Strong on athletics, Splendid gymnasium. 
C Catalog. Box 57-R, MANASSAS, VA 


Electricity 


Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering. Complete 
in one ye oe. Theory and en applications. Con- 
struction, istallation, testing Est. 1893. Catalog. 

_Blies Electrical School, 5 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 








i Preparation for College | 


has become a highly special- 
ized branch of education. 
Not all good schools are good 
preparatory schools and the 
college trained staff of our 
Department will be glad to 
help you make a wise choice. 
Please state the age of pupil, 
schooling to date, the college 
you have in mind, location, 
and approximate amount of 
tuition. Enclose stamped re- 
turn envelope and address: 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 























EPISCOPAL 


Ideally located in Patapsco Hills, 
near Baltimore. 180 acres, 11 
buildings, swimming pool, 
athletics. Graduates enter 
leading colleges on certificate. 
Boys 12 to 18. Twenty-first 
year begins September 28th. 


T.N. DENSLOW, B.A., Headmaster 
ILCHESTER, MARYLAND 














The young boys’ school—7 to 15. Modi- 
fied military training and ren just 
enough to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tx: SCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. The 
school with the rsonal_ touch. miles 
from New York miles from Philadelphia. 
For catalog, address 
Maj. Chas. M. Gencen. Box 1118, Freehold, N.J. 








PREPARATORY 
* SCHOOL - 


On Chartered Foundation since 1766. Prepares boys to 


succeed in any college. Close association of boys and 
teachers in pleasant dormitory life. All athletic s. Catalog 
ly, J. 





William P. Kel » New Br k, 


The Lenee > School 


A school where boys 6-14 learn initiative and to do by 
doing. Manual Training, Drawing, with regular sub 
jects thoroughly taught. Athletic field. Fine home life 
in the home of the Headmaster, Summit, New Jersey 


Emphasis on preparation for 
College Entrance Board Ex 
aminations. Boys from 30 
states. Graduates in 26 col 
leges. 15 om buildings. 60 acres Athletics for 
every boy, Si Forms “wis two grammar grades 
Gist year. Catalog. Box i-F, Hightstown, ). 


BLAIR ‘eeu 


Founded 1848. Imposing buildings, fully equipped. Thor- 


ough instruction. Lower School for younger boys. En- 
dowed. Write for catalog. John C. Sharpe, LL, D., 
Headmaster, Box 8 Box 8, Bi Blairstown, N. J. 





miles from Princeton. Develops individuality. 
Junior School—home care. Splendid re record in pesmewe andi tena ri 
athletics—26-acre campus, g: 60- swimming pvol. Library: 
Wisne int Fecentiy modernized. Mod 


PEN NINGTON 


musical, literary societies. 
rates—no extras. 


Catale 7 A. 
D., Headmaster, Box . 20, Pennington, N. J. 


BORDENTO INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for ealtege or business. Efficient 
faculty, small c lasses, x. = attention. Boys taught 


Soepte 





MILITARY 


how to study. RK. O. 42nd year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. Laxpox. Principal, 
Drawer C-23, BORDENTOWN, N. J 








UN “<2 PRINCETON 


SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepara- 
tion for College Examinations. 

NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 

JOHN G. HUN, Ph.D., 101 Stockton St., 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. College entrance, business 


to 16 years old. 
Princeton, N. J. 





and special courses. Special school for Juniors. Horse 
maaship under instructor of Equitation. For catalos 
and View Book, write to the Registrar. Junior Dept 


MAJOR C. M. LORENCE, Suvt., Box 404, Wenonah, N. J. 


NAZAREEEL.AALL 


For the Boy—First: Health and Character! 





College Preparatory and Business Courses. Ex erienoed. 
thetic Masters. Separate Junior School. Gym and Pool. For ¢ oe 
Address the Headmaster, Rev. A. D. Thasler, B. 8. 0.0., Bat 8, Razereth, Pa 


FRAN Boe MARSHALL 


A Widely R _Evtoad Preparat School. 
Wholesome Scher nl Ette hands uipment and Location. 
1 Boys Prepared, Sp College i in the last 29 Years. 

&. M. Hartman, Pd. D., Box R, Lb » Penna. 








ERKIOMEN prorrtnty 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 

Excellent Record in College and Business, Al! 

Athletics. 20 acre Campus. Moderate Rates 
Separate Junior School with Home Care. Address 
Oscar &. Kriebei, D. D. Principal Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 





New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 





WAR T H MORE yoinSov 


A school that develops manliness and character. 
Preparation for all college entrance require- 


ments. Required ezerctes, all athletics, track 
and swimming pool, Write for information 
E. R. Ropprvs, Box 3, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 





Trinity Mouse is-. Sheol 


Home Sched! 1 for small group of re bave.ct | of euperter cae 
preparing 
country pear io phi 


—p--- 
W. Filler Lutz, M.A., Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


‘or Boys. In the 
el ores mf PR eae 
Compiste ree. =, Senior and — ols. 

Ra A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box & a Snesiaat Hill, Pa. 


Harrisburg Academy = 

















faa tod"Sevel ‘sloped. by The oe mexperienced, of a 

‘impgthetie pag rai oe eS Write 
Rate 
$425. 
= 


pr dene how to labor, how to live. 
School, 5th Grade to an Ge eemeieaien ae 
York and Fi ipbargh Andiefdaaltmtrgcocn: Enjoy- 
pt pt 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 

Prepares for college or technical school. Expert faculty. 
Precepto es boy how to study, to recog- 
nize his own <panee. ‘All outdoor sports a - — 


er ace for your 
Or. A S Witeon, 4 Ste a Presiden 





Address 
it, Box 842, Saltsburg. Pa. 


RANDOLPH- MACON AGADEMY P'viratera' 


A _— of the Rani System. Over $ 





eq ent. mat - "Sallens or Scientific Schools. 
Military A Fine new  —— ies pool. 

re he Lg athletics, A as. L. 
Melton, Box 425, Fromt Royal, Na. 





STAUNTON "223097 


on of the most distinguished Fg —] in i for 


trun equaled by academe exe 
“nuseet 8. S., Pres. 
Box o'Station); ‘Staunton. Va. 


FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Prepares for college and business fife. Located in 
Blue Ridge Mountains, famous for health and beauty. 
Military training inculcates orderliness, promptitude, 
self-reliance. Instructor for every 10 cadets. R.O.T.C. 

Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia 


STUY. VESANT 


College Preparation. Smal! Classes. Athletics. Fox 
Hunting Week-end Camp. Write for Illustrated Cutaten 
Edwin B. King, Headmaster, Warrenton, Va 


BLAC KSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 














MILITARY 
(iuMB1Ay rein 


Courses prepare for any college. Best plant in 
All athletics, Mpolf and swimming pool. R. O. T. 


MILITARY _ 
ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Small classes. Uns’ ssed 
Dean’s Office, Culver, ind. 


ULVER 


pares for any a 
e 











Write for catalog. Box 504, Columbia, Tenn. equipment. Catalog. 
SE WANEE Xekbemy ‘ a9 
ACADEMY Clean Mind Sound Body 


Prepares for college, small classes. Opportunity for 
individual development. Aim—an active mind, sound 
body, clean morals. 10,000-acre mountain domain. 
All athletics. Catalog. Box R, Sewanee, Tenn, 


Tennessee Military festtate 
In the Highlands of East Tennessee 
a ye 


ore 
ex need teachers. For catalog add: 
Gaonel C . R. Endsley , Superintendent, Bos Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


UNIOR Mititary Academy 


Boys 5-14. Kindergarten through 8th grade. Modi- 
fied military system. Open 12 mos. in year. 1200 ft. 
alt. 83 miles east Nashville. Moderate rates. Catalog. 
Headmaster, Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


Branham& Hu ghes Military Academy 


Serena stearghan erp tees cate 
leading educators. N. 
apolar woo. TC. under mite Pa Army Otheer. 














Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
wholesome outdoor recreation. Military. Rev. C. H. 
ector. For cai address The 


Young. 8S. T. D., I 
Business Office, Howe, indiana. 


MIAMI Germantown Onio 


In the Miami River valley, 14 miles from Dayton. A 
school of high standards. 

training for manly bearing. Football fields, 
diamonds. Catalog. Col. Orven Graff Brown, Pres., Box 263 








ilitary 
nstitute 


93rd year. High beautiful none fee. Lower school for 
younger boys. Athletics. Adi A. 
Supt., Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Epworth ‘Military Academy 


Henshaw, 











Junior Sehoo! in AAAT 4 
catalogue. 


Write for © tones Hil, Tenn. 





SEND US THE BOY—AND a. WILL 
RETURN YOU THE 


Skilled instructors; personal pace ae. ag wholesome 








% redited at Kaste lleges. 
fy ——- cor for boys 7-14. a] nd. rite 
= ee Se, r 
pa ~ Academy, Pree dultport 
KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL Fes 
Trains for me. of 
athietic, military ro ~ 2 moral eativities that reach 
every boy. An Honor System that builds character. 
High School and Junior College. 
For catalogue address 754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 





* . . . 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academictraining. _-4 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue ad 


‘or every 
Supt., Epworth, lowa 





Col. F. Q. Brown, D. D., Supt 
NORTHWESTERN Naval Acader 
Naval demy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. “its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 
Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Ht. Fobus Military Academy 


The American Rugby. Eminently fitted for training 
American boys. Thorough scholastic and military in- 
struction. Situated on high ground in Waukesha County 
Lake Region. Catalog. Box 16-1, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


Sbattuck School 


College preparatory. Military training. All athletics—8 
coaches. 16 buildings, 240 acres. Business Course. 68th 
year. Summer School. Catalog. Address C. W. Newhall, 
Head . Box BR, Faribault, Minn. 











Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, ened 
MILITARY 


NTWORTH ACADEMY 


Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Oldest Military School west of 
Mississippi River. High school. Junior 
College. Catalog. Col. S. Sell Box 
R, Lexington, Mo. 


LAKE FOREST 


NON-MILITARY. Strictly College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. On ee Ue north of Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. 
Catalog of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, til. 








PILLSBURY rok BoYs 

FOR BOYS 
50th year. 17 acres. 7 buildings. Maximum college 
oe, Military and manual! training. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool. Exceptional ey in vocal and in- 
strumental music. Rate $700. Catalog. Milo B. Price, 
Ph.D., Principal, Box 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 





New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 


standards. High School and Junior College. Splendid 
equipment. R.O.T.C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft. 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

Col. D. C. Pearson, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 





if Heal! iedmon if Virginia, Conape Or 
and a’ —~y Administrative Courses SC Best Influc neces. 
I eperte, For Catalog address 


H, Blackstone, Va. 
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Georgia Military Academy 
The South’s Most Splendidily Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Hender- 





sonville. N. C. For catalog. address Col. J. C. Wood- 

ward, College Park, Ga. (6 miles from Atlanta.) 
MILITARY 

B SCHOOL 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. ¥ - 
188 training. ick buildings, cottage 
plan, E Experienced teachers. Smal! _ Limited 
to 130. Boys from 2% states, Address Box R. 
MILITARY 


GREENBRIER" scnc0t 


Prepares for college and business life. Limited to 300 
boys. Athletics for all. Field work. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming. New $400,000 buildings. Catalog. Address Col. 
H. B. Moore, Principal, Box 21, Lewisburg, West Virginia 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Because you }~— him to be really prepared for 
college or clear-thinking, prompt-acting 

man. Military training makes him strong, 
orderly and self-reliant. 


The Association of Mititary Colleges and Schouis 
of the United States. 











erect, 

















DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A home school in the country for boys under 15. In- 
dividual care and instruction by college-trained teachers. 
100 miles N. . from Chicago, Rates $600 to $650. 
For cotalogee address 

. Baltzer, Box 116, Dakota, Ilinois 





For Young Boys 

78th Year 
Located in hill country of Illinois. One 
hour from Chicago. Ideal home and school 
life. Ask about Camp Tosebo. Address 
Noble Hill, Principal, Woodstock, Ilinois. 


FOR BOYS—6 to 16. “ACCREDITED.” 
Character building on Principle. On Lake— 
hour north of Chisago. Semi-Military. Ath- 
letics. Catalog. Box R, Lake Forest, itl. 


MORGAN PARK *2x3a5% 


Experi- 
ne ised 














pg man teacher. for every ten cadets. 
athletics for each boy. 20 acres in country r~ hr me 
Summer Camp. bard year. Catalog. Col. D. 
Abelis, Supt., “Box 1826, Morgan Park, Chicago, i. 


The VALLEY RANCH SCHOOL Valley, Wroming 


Thorough Eastern A oe, train- 

ing combined with supervised Western Ranch 

9.tdoor life. Christian, Limited. Catalog. 
Address: Mew Ranch Eastern Office, 


Lazy uo 70 East 45th St., New York. 


CALIFORNIA schodi for bays 


Non-military. Prepares for Universities, East and West. 
Accredited. Junior School, grades five to eight. Al 
athletics. Christian influences. Small classes. 

Mr. C. M. 0., Box R, Pasadena. Cal. 








PALO ALTO Military Academy 


For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Home- 
like atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. 
Swimming and other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 
months in year. Summer Camp 

. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box "i06- R, Palo Alto, Cal. 





MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


A big school for little boys. training in the 
essential branches. Military a... "da to young 
boy needs. Sympathetic understanding and encourage- 
ment. Catalog 1211 Cochran Ave., Los Angeles, Cal 





LLI NO I MILITARY 


thee SCHOOL 
College preparatory ilitary training for dis- 
_ Small classes, individual ettention. Five 

to Europe. Special courses for young boys. 


weeks’ 
13, "aldo. i. 


Athletics. Rate $600. Catalog. Box 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


The great outdoor school at foot of Hollywood Moun- 
tains. Primary thru College Preparation. Corrective 
Physical Education. Small classes. Million Dollar plant. 
Swimming Pool, Cavalry. 23rd year opens Sept.. 15th. 
Write Registrar, 637 North Wilcox, Los Angeles, Cal. 





ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


ys taught ““how to study.” 
ae onter college without ex- 
amination. Also business courses. Ath- 
letics. Character Training. 10 buildings. 
For CATALOG, address:—President. 










MILITARY 

WEST COAST Xcxoemy 

(Primary and Grammar Grades only). A more 

homelike school, offering so many advantages, 

cannot be found. Summer term and camp—Ad- 
dress: Box 907-R, Palo Alto, Calif. 





For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE ~* 


Threshold Players 
DIRECTORS 
OLARE TREE Mason FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsie FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLIss ERNEST TRUEX 
Students play five times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime— Voice Devel- 
opment—Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, etc. Day and Evening Classes. 






Winter term opens January 4th. 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Princess Theatre, 104-R West 39th Street 
New York City 

















—who developed Evelyn Law, Marilyn Miller, 


Ann Pennington, Gilda Gray and huni reas of other 
internationally famous stars has complete courses in 


EVERY Type of Dancing 
for Stage and Social Affairs 

Balle Musical Comedy — Tap and Step 

(Clogg Acrobatic — Exhibition Ballroom. 


Beginn fosters or Classes forAdults or Children, 
dvanced Pupils ry P- 
‘or Illustrated 


other Succenfu NED WAYBURN 
Comedies, ana] Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


Headline Vaude- | 1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60thSt.)Studio Y, 
ville Productions. | a, Cheate Circle, Hew vet Open all = ‘round 
. M. to 10 P. M. Except Sund 


CHALIF ‘sassan none 


1S H. CHALIF, Principal. 
Fall and Winter an .. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches of 
music. Conducted only for students of real musical 
ability and serious purpose. Catalog on request. Dept 
K. 120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 
Ly ~ OF MUSIC 
Send for Descriptioe pS 
HUNTINGTON AVE., OSTON, MASS. 


Williams School of — and Dramatic Art 


‘ Lyceum, Dramatic and Personal Culture 
Collegiate courses in English and Pedagogy 
Gymnasium, Theatre Dormitories. Next 
entering term will be January 25th. Catalog. 
415 Dewitt "park, Ithaca, N. 
of ELOCUTION 
The National School : and ORATORY 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories vor Coat address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania. Philadelohia 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 








who staged the 
best editions of 
“The Follies,"’ 
and over 500 
other Successful 



























4ist year. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. 

Dormitory accommodations Apply for free catalog 
Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


BUSH CONSERVATORY—CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
ce, MUSIC, Drs amatic gare, Exot essen Opera, Languages, 


125 instructor ses for teachers and so- 
eading to 4 REE "MASTER sc HOOL. We own our dormi- 
: o's. oil NOW 


- Schwenker, 839 North Dearborn Street, (Chicago 


and DRAMATIC ART. ninent faculty of 60 artists. De- 
artments — Piano 
Bool TK Jompositic mm, Violk T. ps , Ore shesteed OR Moan 
hoo! Music , Dramatic Art, etc. Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ 
any free advantages. Dormitory. Scholarships. Edwi 
t. ae. Mar., Dept.R.B., 16th fl.Kimball Hall Bidg.,Chicago 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


63rd year. Students may enter at any time. Depts.—Piano, 


Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Finest Conserv 
atory in the West. Dormitory accommodatiens. For cata- 


address Dept_9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mie’ h. 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 











An accredited School of Music and Dramatic Art. All 

— of Music Supervising and Normal Courses 

ees. Dormitories For catalog address John L. 

Graber, _Manager, 220 West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
EST. 1867 OF MUSIC,INC. 


Noted Faculty in all branches. Dormitories. 
Bertha Baur, Director. For ca’ 
R. T. Howard, "Registrar, Clacinaatl “Ohio. 


For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., 
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MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for . P 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 


NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Free Catalog describes.all Courses from 
Room 177 “K” CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


PUUUUUTUU VOU UT UUUUCUYYT PeVUVCTeVeTCT TUT T" 








Singing "Fine Arts and 1k u_. , 
and poise essential for 
te viene Art Theatre and Student 
dap learning 
Laur Taylor, Mary Pickford, Eleanor 
‘Annette Kellerman, J. Arnold paly. 
Agele Astaire, Dolly Sisters a moe 
or 





arances while 






Alan Dale Pupils 

Wm Painter, 

Fred and 
al 






~ om Martin- 
arv 

J, J. Shube rt 
Marguerite Clark 
Rose Coghlan 


THE FEAGIN S SCHOOL 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING — DIRECTING — TEACHING — PUBLIC 
SPEAKING Develops Pe etiam through training 
in Expression. Voice, Diction aecien! reining. 
French Pantomimic Charts, 
- Stagecraft. Publi Daten nee 
fas Oc a 142-128 Canveuie tall, New York 


INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Four Months’ Practical Trelaing ourse. 

Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Day and Evening Sessions 
start October and February. Send for 
Catalog 57. Also Home Study Course starts 
at once. Send for booklet. D-11. 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue - - New York City 


GRANDCENTRAL SCHOOL OFART 


‘ou ing, Painting, Sculpture, Ilustration, Adver- 
tising RRR so and Costume Design under the instruction 
of successful me arn artists 

ate ~ all on Reques 


7012 Grand Central Terminal, 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


York-Par' FRANK ALV an, Parsons, Pres. 
exist py ATA ALOGUES. 
Interior Architecture and Decoration: oy Broa and Cos! ume Design: 
Illustrative and Industrial Design: Life, Dynamic ‘Symmetry, ete. 
Address: 39 oadway, New 9 Place 
des Vosges, Paris. 


The Maryland Institute 


1825-1926 Baltimore. Md. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Occupational 
Therapy. Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Dec- 
oration, Mechanical Drawing. etc. Catalog on request. 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Inter. Decor., Archt-Mech. Drafting, Costume and Mill. 
Design. Intensive prof. quae, Practicing specialists 
teachers. Graduates assis pene. Catalog. 
Dormitories. CiVINGSTONE. ACA 43rd_ ‘Year, 
1517 _Rhode 1: Island / Ave., We Washington, D. D. Cc. 


West, 
‘Costume Design 


millinery, fashion illustration, moving 
picture and stage design: direc aloe " 
Emil Alvin Hartman, 4 b. 53rd St., N.¥.C. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Bishop, and « 
ask for catalog 





Fall Term be- 


* Circle 1766 














New York City 














(WAITING LISTS 





Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught. Individual Instruction 
in Trade Methods for Wholesale and Retail. Also for Coes 
Use. Day and Evening Classes. Call or write for particulars. 


McDOWELL DRESSMAKING & MILLINERY SCHOOL 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th St., New York No Branches. 


Detroit’s Commercial Art School 
Day and evening classes the year round. 
Individual instruction in all branches. 

Dept. 419 2539 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LAYTON : SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton } nen = we... _— 
Gon" Interlor, Coste md mei Design. ‘Register now. For 
illustrated catalog addres: 
e, Director 


~The COMMERCIAL 
_.ART SCHOOL | 

















The Red Book Magazine 





Enrollments At Any Time 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches of 


the theatre are included in the curriculum 
Drama, musical comedy, scenic and costume de- 
Sign, stage direction and management, play writ- 
ing, dancing of all types, fencing, etc. Apply to 


registration offices. 


128-130 E. 58th St., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4524 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. De 
grees. Dormitories. Two, three and four year courses. 
Fall term Sept. 23rd. Send for catalogue 

15 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, 











PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


Preparation for woman's noblest profession 
in one of the country’s greatest hospitals 
Close affiliation with Long Island College 
Hospital amplifies our exceptional equiy 
ment and instruction, insuring broadest 
possible experience. 30 months’ course 
Maintenance and liberal allowance while 
learning Vacations. One year high school 
required. Ages 18-35. For booklet address 
Miss Mildred Constantine, Director s 
Nurses, 210th St. & Jerome Ave, N 


MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL 
The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing in medicine, surgery 
maternity, and children’s diseases. Attractive nurses’ 
home; nine hours per day; compensation from start 


Addre 
Superintendent, Staten Island Hospital, New York, N. N. Y. 


* a STUDY NURSING 


Join February Class. Accredited school 

Liberal allowance. One yearof High School 
required. 

2%%-year course in general nursing with special training 

in nursing of children. Good instructions, ideal bome. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL SCHOOL 4 NURSING 
ss ERSEY CITY, a 

Apply for February class now. 

Homeopathic Hospital and Maternity, 

The Chicago Memorial Hospital 


Gite ) Aceredied. three year course, offers unusual ad 











Yonkers, N. Y. N. Y. 








rantages to 





you women between ages of eighteen and thirty-five hevten four 
— Pe high school. yd teas nm, maintenance, monthly allowance. 
ew oklet on reques' he 
Chicago Nospital, i. 2812 Enis Ave. | Chica ago, Wm Mineis. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


(Accredited) 
Lake View Hospital offers a three year course in general nursing 
to high school wradua tes over 18. Free maintenance and monthiy 
allowance. Nurses’ home owned and operated by hospital. Located 
on beautiful North Side. For Eleemetion Fa Superintendent 
ot " . R. B., 4420 Clarendon A venue, Chlcage 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 
Take a course in our accredited School of Nursing. Three years 
study, eight hour duty, delightful living quarters Requirements, 
High School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance, 
monthly allowance. Write for Bulletin, to SUPERINTENDENT OF 
NURSES, Dept. R. B., 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ilinois 





Young women interested tn 
the nursing profession. The 
School for nurses of the 
year course. Graduates 


Henrotin Hospital 
Chicago Polyclinic Training 
Henrotin Hospital offers a 3 
eligible for State Registration in U. Comfortable home 
with board, laundry provided. Monthty allowance. Write 
ILL., Chicago. [Supt. of Nurses for particulars. } 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF =———sACCREDITEI 


ACCREDITED 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION .2?)\¢2001 
2 yr. diploma, 3 and 
4yr. B. P. E. Degree courses. High School graduates 
admitted. Special students accepted. Free place- 
ment bureau. Dormitory. 2nd semester starts Feb. 1 
Chicago, Illinois— 1019 Diversey Park-way, Dept. R. B. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two and three year accredited Normal Courses preparing 
young women for positions as Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers, etc. 
Address CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, Box 28, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicagu, III. tL 











POSSE-NISSEN SCHOOL 


of Physical Education for women. 36th year. 3 year 
regular course. One year special in medical gymnastics 
and Swedish massage, Playground work. Intensive sum- 
mer courses and camp. Dormitories. Apply to 
Secretary, 779 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


The Sargent School escezcice 











Education 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 


L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


NATIONAL Kipgeresres COLLEGE 
Preparing women to 


become Elementary and Kinder- 
garten teachers. Cultural courses. 2 and 3 year diplomas, 
4-year degree courses. New college “and dormitory build- 
ings 40th year Midyear term opens February 1, 1927 
Box 92, 2770 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Il. 


“New York City. 








The Red Book Magazine 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











A school with an unusually a a + ipment. 
Winter session at Haddonfield, 
Trained Nurse. Established 1883. 








| THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For Retarded Children 
Large staff of ex 
ummer camp at Owls Head, 
So mee on Request. 
DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M. D. and Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
_Box 125, Haddonfield, New Jersey 


rienced teachers and governesses. 
Maine. Resident Physician and 

















THE WOODS’ 


For Exceptional Children Three 
GIRLS BOYS LI 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to Sept. 15 
Booklet Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. 

Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 





DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress h 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls ae LS Mettitren. 
Academic and vocational courses. Special instruction. 


Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box R, Berwyn, Pa. 





THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


pe, defective and back- 
oo care and os Special onepeee on gives to 
Romeseness. erases. paralysis. epeee’ ch disorsers injury 


Gtessie oo Redd, Lansdowne, Pa. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


A special school for eee, eee Individual instruc- 

appy home Health- 
ful location. t-door and A aaa soorts, acre es- 
tate. Alice M. Myers, ~~ i G. Guilingtora. 
Ass’t. Principal, Halifax, M 


PERKINS Sea 


yg & 
oT enced ‘Seat. MN eedical direction. 
frankie H. Eierhin M.D.. Box 52, Lancaster, Mass. 


am, ei a ae ee 


children of all ages. Separate houses for 
ale ture and 

















in studies, physical culture 


@ month 
AMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
rw Boldt, 116 FairviewAve.. Binghamton, N.Y. 








and 6 to 16. 4 air individual care 
For boys req e gel cove 

Mrs. Anna oBerault, Dir. Phone at 
-}>t- 27 Sutton Place, N. 





mer(bom Sebal 


Il for Exceptional Children 
Sche and Toaies pms > tah = ~— mr ta 


SCHOOL 


Separate Schools 
LE 


FOLKS 





SCHOOL 


pga ye Lat 














Yi 
I 
4D, "SCHOOL R 
s & MRS. ES ‘B. demmic: inaus JR. ie ge M.D. . 
NI Prinet Resid. 
. Glenside. Pan _ G2 Miles from Eiladsiohia) 
SCHOOLS FOR. BOYS AND GIRLS 
Coeducational. Established 
1824. College Preparatory and 


Timehing, Strong secretaria) 
n 


(AZENO\ urse dowed. Junior stu- 


dents taken. Adirondack elevation. Winter em 
or cataios te es E. Hamilton, A.M., 


BURR™ BURTON 


A GREEN ec thgen mtn SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girts. 
courses — Fa ere 
Vermont 


rate. ee a WN A. 5 Manchester, 
_(6 hours from ‘New York on | direct line). weet 
(Chartered 1850) 
in Central Ohio—4 railroads. Full Junior College courses in 
Arts and Science. Also 2 years’College Preparation. Un- 
der church influence but not Gongmsinetions). Co-education- 
al. All athletics. Catalogue. ident, Urbana, Ohio 


GRAND RI VER INSTITUTE 


96th year. endowed co-educational, preparatory 
school. Rentied athletics ‘for boys and girls. Music 
and Expression Departments especially strong. Rate 
$500.00. Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box 0-3, 
Austinburg, _ Ohio, _ near _Ashtabu la. 























FRENCH BOYS AND GIRLS SCHOOL 


MACIANNET: canbe 


a yr rh 
ae in nthe Nireoeh | ive. = 


enue Eugenie, Sainere 








UNIVERSITY 
Mth yr. Artsand Sciences, 


ALPARAISO ‘#25, Artyandsciences, 
UNIVERSITY Gemmecee, Engineering. 


Me ~d Music, Pre- 
BETTER THAN EVER” medical. For Bulletin 
office of the President, Dept. D. 





rate. 
|, Box-57 West End Station, Richmond, Va. 


“The Stewart Home Training School 
A Private Home and School for Nervous and Backward 
On a beautiful country estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven Buildings. Cot- 


illustrated catal address 
Or. Oe” johaP. ‘laa “Box P, ‘Frankfort. Ky. 


The Trowbridge Training School 
A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 


E. Haydn Trowbridge, M. D. 
2829 Forest Avenue NSAS CITY, MO. 
RL ORTHOGEN its SCHOOL 
ang gitte fre from 3 ¢ 16 of age who have mental or be. 
beer for bet and for —- — manual training. 


THE MARY E. SGGUE SCHOOL 
and SANITARIUM Wheaton, Ill. 


The Mary E. Pogue School and Sanitarium for children and young 


makes p possible mod e yh yt 

















and medic: 
Sar aim for lives of usefuiness chitdren whe "pood 
isl training. Eetablished. 1908: 25 acres of ground; one hour 
from Chicago. eulend tsthers abd 








SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


MONTESSORI “witkcr® 
Cottage plan. Co-educational. Three to twelve 
years. Exceptional! clientele. 


Mrs. Anna Paist Ryan __ Wycombe, Pa. 


DEVITTE SCHOOL 


per month ‘go ay - fn 

en school ai “ummer Camp for vs 

and eis 6 to 12. 2. 60 acres, 32 miles from N Y. City. Book- 
. De Vitte, Principal, Box 48-H, Morganville, N. J. 


Ardsley Heights Country School 


Westchester County, N. Y. Modern swimming pool; 
outdoor studies auditorium. Supervised sports. _ Manual 
and Physical training. Regents prep. Ages 6 to 14. 





Valparaiso University, _ Valparaiso, Ind. 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Earn $2500 To $10,000 A Year 
in America's 4th Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clu Restaurants, are 
ailing for trained men and 
women. Let us show you how 
you can qualify — past. — 
rience unnecessary 
youintouch with — s. Big 
pay, Seasinating, work, uick 
j advancement ) rite for REF 
“Your Big Opportuntty."’ 
ae 


LE ARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
r In 3months 52000 6 $8000 yur, 












Step into a 


eer 









Easy Serpents. 


in 
free ‘catalog eet SPECIAL TOOL Ms NOW fer 
CHANICAL 


NEW SCHOOL OF 
DENTISTRY, 1 367. 33rd St., NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE 








The Right 
Education 


First it must give the ability to 
make a living, second the power 
to earn something for the sup- 
port of society, and third it 
must prepare the individual to 
live a full life. 


Business Education does all of 
these things—quickly, econom- 
ically and surely. A good busi- 
ness education may be had in a 
private school in a short time 
at small cost. 

We will send free our interesting 
Booklet C, “The Sure Way to 

















Y= Mallers Building, Chicago F Y } 











Success,” and list of Accredited 
Schools. Write today. 
National iation 
Accredited Conf Prercial i 





















Provides courses to meet the in- 
dividual ulrements of the stu- 












Offers more credit hours in 
major subjects of Business 
Administration than average 
University gives in 4 years. 
‘wo years salary earned. Two yoars expenses saved. 
Positions forall ll graduates. Also shorter courses. Ac- 
countancy preparing for C.P.A. Exams. ~~ 


FOR Commercial, Teach: 
(Degree positions.) Proper cultural En 















WOMEN Secretarial 
assures choice 
Enter now. For catalog address Dir. RIDER COLLEGE, Trenten, #.J. 


Business Administration-- 











Burdett College, Boston nee 167 


GG 

































[Gjritea States 


ecreta arial weochool 


“Ask fo for Catalog R. 


Secretarial & \o— a 
Irving Edgar Chase, Di 2474 





SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Prepares for Private Secretarial and 
Busi M ment positi 





PLACES GRADUATES. 
JOHN J. BROWN, LL. B., Director, 25 W. 45th St., New York 





BE A es Bw | 
60 DAYS 


athe L = 
Schoo] renstaiianne 


SO East 42nd Street, New York. Vanderbilt 3896 








Booklet, Registrar, Box 551, Ardsley, N.Y 


BURT’S SCHOOL 
FOR TINY TOTS 1-12 
mate N.Y. 








» — Peekskill 1189 











BALLARD Register Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 
SCHOOL Established 54 years 


610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. N.Y.C., Central Branch Y.W.C.A_ 











OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


One-year course. = Ganiens fee day prod ney Princely 8, 
Florence 8B. LaMoreaux,A.B., Mrs. Margaret V. Fowler. 
15-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








For school information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 83 West 42nd St, New York City. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











telling how McCarrie \ 
Graduates became \ 
successful making 


¥ —— e 
crowns, bridges, plates, 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY ||Betc. for dentists. 
The Field of Opportunity Earn Upto*125 Weekly 
Profitable Professional Trade consisting of making 
gold and vulcanite plates, crowns, stationary and r ee 99 We 
movable bridge work, inlays, etc. for dentists. Gre at in Dental Lab ork 
demand now and always will be for this is a human Big opportunity for men in thie uncrowded, 
necessity. money-making field. Wetrain you in a few 
There are rich rewards to those who sele at Mod hanical Dentistry months by practical instruction without 
” , 
Steady work, no dull opusene Stitt greater , aa oe sald books in one of our 5 large schools and help 
you desire to start a business of your own. you secure spare time job while learning. 
UNRIVALED TRAINING No mechanical ability needed. A postal or 
Bodee {raining is, recognized by Dentists everywhere as the letter brings complete information. Write to 
t tal d 34 Complete day cours. 2 we 
Evening courses also.” Easy pa = Earn while you learn tf McCARRIE SCHOOLS OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
necessary—w by ot hole o Ds i i 
apap ly A TA IR 1338 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 35, Chicago, lll, 
Send AT ONCE on Bulletin 8 giving 
all details and interesting information cuemmasenattendcias nem not 2h 





























BODEE DENTAL INST 
nesrons, muwaseurnia rvs anoonyy || ———— 














EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 


$60 to $200 a week Electrical Jobs Pay Well ,,in your own home 


Think of your future today. Don’t let marriage | Master Electricity in the shortest possible time in the methods 
and responsibilities find 1 you hn a small pay {shops of the NEw YoRK ELECTRICAL SX HOOL, origina- 





















disagreeable job, at $25.00 40.00 a week. »f “ < and give him a better education in 
Have the good things in Nite yA. for a big pay tors of the famous Learn by Doing”’ methods. this way than he can get at most 
in the most interesting, fascinating work inthe |Our expert instructors teach you all phases of this great day schools. Write President 
| t 


Calvert School, 140 West 40th St. 
Baltimore, Md. 








world. You may be a clerk, mechanic, farmer, |industry by actual practice No 8 enact align 
bookkeeper, laborer or a white collar man, still |... Bg. & eeded. 
Electricity Offers you unlimited possibilities. Sala- |5%4™t 4ny day. Send for FREE 52 page Catalog. 

ries of $60.00, $70. Dand $100.00 and up a week are THe New York ELectTRIcAL Scu . 




















Pe to Electrical Experts. Many others enter 7 i=. - --_ 2 "a 

Saoeen a very small capital and make up to 37 West 17 St. Estab. 1902 New York For High School Credits 

All Practical Work —No Books A BETTER JOB NOW! : ‘Leama a good trade The Balfour Johnstone School 

You are trained fn ms Yt hope ox on qeieel Bice ; : 4 million autos, trucks Room 1900-32 W. Randolph St. 

tricity in Ss. ° sor jand tractors need service. epairmen need d Write toda io 

me ml theory. My training gives you useable | FREE Big Catalog aivi ing full aia wong t 4 now fe Send for Cireular. _ —_ _o HIC AGO, ILL. 
knowledge on the same kind of machinery you will |school. No Negro students accepted. Michigap State Au- 

find in Power houses and Manufacturing Plants. tomobile School, 3331 Auto Bidg., Detroit, } wg ec F I Souation ° nSCHO AT 
My Big Book Tells Complete Story |Tri State College of Engineering * © 42 and COLLE 

5 haven’ space here te tell Tou k the uo ediventagee Y | Makes you a civil, mechanical, electrical or chemical THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

- FicEE my big how book sing 12x15 inch inches, with over engineer in 96 weeks. No entrance examinations. High | SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
150 actual photographs and 6 ries of my | School diploma not required. Compact courses of essen- | Dept. A. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 

duates. It tells you ‘about 1 my my LIFETIME EM. tials only. Expenses low. Degrees granted on completion ° r 

LOYMENT SERV cE rat raduation and how |° course. For catalog address, Box R-116, Angola, Ind. 

you can EARN YOUR SES while pttenaind 

my school and all about a alee of FREE RAIL- | Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork 





‘ = to Sone guseiing 4" It re teat : : 
tells you facts at will amaze you ou ru ine trade commanding a good | 
ow weit to yourself to get these facts. FILL and Engr av ing salary, and your services are al- 
IN THIS COUPON 1D MAIL TODAY. | ¥ays in demand. Address HOROLOGICAL, Dept. 2, | 
Bradley Instituve. PEORIA, ILL., for our latest catalog 


and ore beforetis ton lca 
Detroit, 
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em mo eR Just the Right School 


1300-1320 W. Harrison St., Dept. 86-80 Chicago, Ill. 
Dear H. C.—I sure want to get all the facts. Send me 
that big, handsome 12x15 inch book. Of course, I’m 
under no obligations and it doesn’t cost me a cent, 


—be it a college preparatory school, a school for a young 











CE ‘ i . 
child or a backward one, a school which gives courses espe- 

Address scuceeunnennce<-«sqneneswonssananeanensneim . . . ° 
, cially designed for high school graduates or those not going 
v3:02gang near naapammmmnanmaneananauanenmeataat: to college, a school which particularly emphasizes health and 

Engincoring body building, a college or a school of special training. 
rECH “Shoctrtolty Among the representative schools whose announcements 
Drafting appear in these pages there is sure to be one to meet your 
Enterany time. Opportunities needs. 
DAY and EVENING Cottege | 2°yr. diploma: 3-y". Bes de: 

weet ene marine wgfenjnd thers saarens- Sad veer, If necessary our school department will help you without cost 
18 Sv 2d'. Chicago Technical College or obligation on your part. We have traveled widely to col- 


a lect first hand information on the academic and home life of 


TE ® E G RA PH Y schools in every part of the country. 


Qforse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor Give full details as to type of school desired, location pre- 











pl Big i salaries; erent »pportunities. Oldest, largest school, f. d . t ] d h 
= <pbiiginiics wo cara. larg portion, Catalog free SEFOR, SEPTORNANS GATE FOR AOR NO GHORS, TRS AGS, Hre- 
—_— en ee ee vious education and religious affiliation of prospective pupil. 
Become a PROFESSIONAL Enclose a stamped return envelope and address:— 
PHOTOGRAPHER The Director, Department of Education 
° CE 
rie THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Histon, Picture. Commercial, Portraiture, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Professional vie CAMERA FREE. 
lilustrated Book) jet ex: laine today’s great opportunities in this fas- 
cinating profession or it ow. 

new YORK INSTITUTE 5 Of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. Street, NEW YORK CiTY 


, = oe eoastees address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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WA£AT THE BOOK-OF-THE MONTH CLUB 
DOES FOR ITS SUBSCRIBERS 


A new unique idea which keeps 
you from missing the best books 





HE Book-of-the-Month Club en- 
ables you to make certain that, 
no matter how busy you are, or 

how far removed from a book store, yeu 
will not miss reading the outstanding 
books that are published. This is a 
service which many have written is 
“exactly what I have always wished for.” 


Each month the Selecting Committee of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club chooses a “best book” from among the 
new books of all publishers. The personnel of the come 
mittee insures both impartiality and 
good judgment in the choice of books. 
The members of the committee have no 
connection with the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, except to render their decision as to 
the “best books.” 

The book selected is mailed lo the home christopher Morley 

of each subscriber, just like a. magazine. 
You are thus sure of getting and reading an outstanding 
book eack-month. If perchance you should not ‘ike 
the type of book selected, or if you have already read it, 
you may exchange it for a book yoy prefer,. 
from a list of other good new books 
simultaneously recommended by the Com- 
mittee. The cost of the service itself is— 
nothing. You pay only the publishers’ 
regular retail price for each book. 


Already several thousand busy men 
and ‘women—indeed, some of the most 
emus prominent people in the country—have 
become subscribers to this service. Those who join at this 
time are placed in the category of “charter” subscribers, 





Henry S. Canby, 
Chairman 











with special privileges which it will not be possible to offer 
later. Some of the typical comments, ~lready received 
from subscribers, are given below: 


“] am one of those many thousands of women 
for whom reading is one of the necessities of 
life, and who really prefer to read good things, 
but for whom in a busy day there is never 
sufficient time to make a proper selection. 
The club has filled for me a long-felt want.” 

—H. B., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Dorothy Canfield 
“This novel and helpful plan should receive 
the endorsement of every booklover and educator in the 


country.” —C. P. M., Melrose, Mass. 


If you are interested in this idea and 
wish to consider becoming a “charter” 
subscriber, write for our prospectus, in 
which the details of the service are fully 
outlined. It will completely.convince you 
of one thing: that without effort, without 
extra expense and without limiting you 
in your choice of books, the plan makes 
cerlain that you will “keep up” with the 
best literature of the day. 

Send for.this prospectus, using the coupon below or 
e letter. Your request will involve you in no obligation. 


William Allen White 








Il Book-oF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 

218 West 40th St., Dept. 37K, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining 
the details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. 
This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to 
your service, 
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Stammering Dave Mason 
sees it through 


TuHeE Portland morning papers mentioned 
in a short paragraph the honeymoon of 
David Mason and his beautiful bride. 
To the readers this meant nothing. But 
to the groom it was the happy climax 
to an arduous and heart-breaking struggle 
he had waged with himself. 

When he left school he accepted an 
obscure position. And it was while doing 
his work that he met Myra Holbrook. 

For a year they saw each other often. 
They took long walks across open coun- 


try. During one of these excursions 
Dave asked her to be his wife. The 
words tumbled over one another. They 


became mixed and trailed off to silence. 

“Perhaps, some day,” she said, “if 
you'll do as I say. You know, Dave, 
you seemed so helpless when I first met 
you... yet I liked you. I began 
thinking of the future, because I felt 
that this moment would come.” Myra 
then rallied to her own defense. “I am 
like every other girl. My happiness 
means a home of my own, a successful 
husband, perhaps a circle of interesting 
friends—things that will be endangered 
by the disappointments and failure bound 
to be caused by your stammering. . . 
But did you know that it could be 
cured?” 

Only Myra knew why Dave had sud- 
denly left Portland. Would her plan be 
successful? Could Dave be cured of his 
stammering? ... 

Then came the awaited word. Her 
hopes were revived by the glowing terms 
in which he described the life at Bogue 
Institute—the comfortable dormitories, 
the interesting people, the competent, 
confidence-inspiring instructors. 

Another week—and his letters spoke 
of progress. Gradually enthusiasm at the 
success of his efforts crept into each 
message ... then, a note of triumph! 

At the end of the sixth week Dave re- 
turned to Portland. He was so changed 
that she was a little afraid of him. He 
was the man she dreamed he could be. 
Confident. A _ distinguishable note of 
success in his “Myra,” he cried 
happily, sweeping her into his arms. 
Then holding her off, he said with mock 
gravity: “Meet Mr. David Mason, late 
of Indianapolis. Now an ambitious man. 
Tomorrow a 


eyes. 


success.” 

A year later they married and started 
on their honeymoon. Leaning over the 
leeward rail of the Organic as she 
plowed through the Atlantic, Myra sighed 
and looked at the man at her side 
“Stammering Dave Mason sees _ it 
through,” she said, musingly, “as I knew 





he could and would.” Laughing happily, 
she moved closer to her prosperous-look- 
ing husband. 

If you stammer or stutter, Benjamin 
Bogue can cure you, just as he has 
cured hundreds of others of all ages. 
Bogue Institute, which he founded in 
1901 after years of research and study 
of stammering, is thoroughly tried, and 
is run on sound business principles. Re- 
sults under the Bogue Method are guar- 
anteed. The average student has re- 
mained at Bogue Institute from three to 
eight weeks. 

Remember that stammering is never 
outgrown. The child who stammers will 
stammer as an adult—will stammer to his 
grave, unless scientifically cured. 

Find out what Bogue Institute can do 
for you. Without obligating yourself, 
send us the coupon below. By return 
mail you will receive full information re- 
garding this certain cure for stammerers 
and stutterers, and descriptive literature 
of the people and accommodations at 
Bogue Institute. 

Or if you yourself do not stammer, 
but know of someone who does, either 
see that he reads this advertisement or 
send us his name and address. Your 
name will not be used, and the Bogue 
Institute may be the means of opening 
up a whole new world of happiness and 
success to him. 


BENJAMIN B. BOGUE 

10708 Bogue Building 

1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Without obligation on my part, please send 

me full information regarding the Bogue 

Institute and its scientific cure for stammerers 

and stutterers. 


IG cosine tacinichtimmncnsonitticeindiniateimmminaniesiines 


Address 
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The Best 
Mystery Novel 
of the Season! 


“The Great 


Samarkand” 


By ROY 
NORTON 


For sheer fascination few 
stories can equal this delight- 
ful novel by the man who 
wrote “The Vanishing 
Fleets,” “Mary Jane’s Pa,” 
“The Flame,” “Captains 
Three” and many another 
thrill-filled tale. You may 
enjoy it tonight, along with 
sixteen other— 


stories that will 


hold you enthralled 


Stories of swift and vigorous 
action, with picturesque back- 
grounds in the West, in Holland, 
in India, in Central America, in 
France and England, in the Bad 
Lands, written by such able au- 
thors as H. Bedford-Jones, Clar- 
ence Herbert New, Lemuel De 
Bra, William Byron Mowery, 
Stephen Hopkins Orcutt, Bige- 
low Neal and the like— 


all in the current 
November issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


Now on sale 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, 
Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 
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Furopes Most FAMOUS METHOD 
OF LEARNING TO JPEAK FRENCH 


= OW I wish that I could speak French!” How often 
have you heard those words! How often have you 
wished that you, too, could speak French! 


The question has always been, “How can I learn, in a 
short time, to speak French correctly, so that foreigners 
will understand me?” Certainly not in school, by going 
through a grammar and learning innumerable rules and 
irregular verbs! 


The great house of Hugo, known throughout Europe, has 
conducted language institutes in the greater cities for more 


than a century. Millions of Hugo language books have 
been sold. Thousands of Europeans have learned to speak 
foreign languages by the remarkable Hugo method. 


The Famous Hugo Method Has Now 
Been Brought to This Country 


It will enable you to speak French like a Frenchman! 
This method requires little time and little effort. It in- 
volves no laborious study. No tiresome rules and gram- 
matical constructions; you actually learn to speak French 
sentences in your very first lesson. 


Hucos Famous FIRENCH AT SIGHT" 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


Until you have seen the Hugo course, you cannot possibly realize 
how easy it is to learn to speak French by this unique method! 
You begin with sentences, in your first lesson. You do not feel 
that you are studying at all! Correct pronunciation and cultured 
accent are taught by an ingenious device. 

By devoting only a few minutes a day at home to these easy, 
fascinating lessons, you quickly find yourself able to carry on a 
conversation in correct French. 

To all who enroll promptly for the wonder- 
ful Hugo course, we will give, with no addi- 
tional cost, an imported French-English and 
English-French Dictionary of 25,000 words, 
attractively and durably bound. 


The Entire Course for $12.00 


The Hugo “French at Sight” course consists 
of twenty-four scientifically planned lessons. 


of London, Engiand) 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


In order to acquaint Americans with this wonderfully success- 
ful method, the entire course is now offered at the low 
cost of only $12.00, on convenient terms of only $2.00 a 
month. This offer is so unusual that we urge you to 

take advantage of it at once. 


Examine the Course FREE 


. : . Doubleday, 
The coupon below will bring you the entire Page & Co. 
course of 24 lessons and the dictionary for Dept. F-4411 


free examination. You can return them 
in 5 days, or send only $2.00 initial 
payment, and then $2.00 a month until 
$12.00 has been paid. Don’t miss 
this exceptional opportunity. Mail 

the Coupon Now! 


(American Rep- 
resentatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of 
London, England) 
Garden City, New York 
Gentlemen: I am _ interested 


in learning to speak French as 
the French speak it. Please send 


FREE—Imported French Dictiomary / snc segs” Frencn at" signt’ 
350 pages—25,000 words 


You will adore this Francais-Anglais and Anglais-Frangais dictionary, arranged 
by Ch. Cestre, Professeur a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Dark green, semi- 
flexible, seal grained cover, 350 pages, size 3%4x534x% in. Quaint gold let- 
tering, red page edges and a unique coq d’or lend an old world charm. 

Yours, absolutely free, when you enroll. Mail coupon NOW. 


course, in 24 lessons, for free exam- 

ination. Within 5 days I will either 

return the course or send you $2.00 at 

that time and $2.00 a month until a total 

of $12.00 has been paid. I am also to re- 

ceive a copy of the 350-page imported French 
Dictionary without additional cost. 





Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-4411 Name hinisniaiaiiineneiadiaa 


(American Representatives of Hugo’s Language Institute 
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“You must have a lot of confidence in your tires 
to take a trip over roads like these.” 


“TI have. Kelly-Springfields, my dear.” 
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4c 


LITTLE BLUE BOOKS Until Nov. 30 at 


Greatest Bargain Sale in Publishing History — Your Choice 
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4c 


of Great Books at 4c per Copy — Rush Your Order Today 


To Secure 1,000,000 New Readers, Little Blue Books Are Offered at 4c Each Until 
November 30, 1926— Order Your Winter’s Reading Today 








MILLION NEW READERS WANTED 
1,000,000 new readers are wanted for the Little 
Blue Books—hence 
per copy. 


this 


amazing 
Look over this 
according to instructions below. 


bargain sale at 4c 
list and place your order 
You have only until 











midnight, Nov. 30, 1926. 
58 Tales from Decameron. 835 Book of Useful Tables 
672 Illicit Love. Boccaccio.| 847 How to Play Card 
673 Tales of Love and Life. Games 
14 What Girls Should 855 How to Write Letters 
Know. Sanger 856-857 Arithmetic Self 
653 What Boys Should Taught (2 vols.) 
Know. Fielding 864 Confidential Chats with 
654 What Young Men Should Husbands 
Know 868 General Hints on Self- 
655 What Young Women Improvement. 
Should Know 876 Curiosities of Mathe- 
656 What Married Men matics 
Should Know 883 Debate on Capital 
657 What Married Women Punishment 
Should Know 884 Debate on Prohibition. 
536 What Women Past 40] ceg piece of String. etc 
Should Know 887 Necklace, etc. Maupas- 
690 Man’s Sexual Life. —_ a 
689 Woman's Sexual Life 894 How to Advertise 
691 Child's Sexual Life 895 Astronomy for Begin- 
692 Homosexual Life ners. 
74 Physiology of Sex Life] 993 Facts About Syphilis 
1 Bubetvet of Omar 3 Voltaire’s Essays 
98 How to Love. Wood 12 Poe's Tales of Mystery 
‘ 13 Man and His Ancestors 
556 Hints on Etiquette - : . 
898 Five Hundred Riddles | 20 Nasby's Let's Laugh 
21 Merimee’s Carmen 
6 Love, etc. Maupassant ~ ; 
23 Great Sea Stories 24 The Kiss, etc. Chekhov 
7 Hints on Public Speak- 25 Rhyming Dictionary 
ing 32 Poe’s Poems 
S82 Common Faults in 34 Mystery of Iron Mask 
Writing English 42 Origin of Human Race 
91 Manhood: Life Facts 43 Debate on Marriage and 
Presented to Men Divorce 
102 Sherlock Holmes Tales.| 45 Tolstoy’s Short Stories 
145 Great Ghost Stories 46 Wilde's Salome 
163 Sex Life in Greece and| 69 Dumas’ Mary, Queen of 
ae 73 Whitman's F 
man’s Poems 
= — twain iene 77 be ~ om ae Have 
a * a u omen 
178 Ons << Cleopatra's 84 Love Letters of a 
Portuguese Nun 
189 Eugenics. Ellis 94 Trial and Death of 
192 Book of Synonyms Socrates 
208 Love Rights of Women 95 Confessions of an 
208 Birth Control Debate Opium-Eater 
209 Aspects of Birth Control} 97 oe — pene of the 
° > e 
a3F Pussie of Persenality 107 Dream-Woman. Collins 
231 Humorous Sketches 108 Fall of House of Usher. 
239 26 Men and Girl. Gorki Poe 
286 Prostitution in Ancient] 122 Spiritualism Debate 
World 125 War Speeches of Wilson 
292 — —_ etc. Maupas-| 126 History of Rome 
127 What Expectant Mothers 
336 Mark * the Beast, etc. Should Know 
639 Most Essential English | 130 Controversy on Chris- 
— 133 Principle of Electricity 
uvenation: New rina eo 
wei Re ountain of Youth. 141 Life of Napoleon 
651 How to Psycho-Analyze| 143 Time of Terror, etc. 
Yourself 149 Crimes and Criminals 
Humorous Fables 150 Lost Civilizations 
681 Spelling Self Taught 151 Man Who - Would be 
683 Punctuation Self Taught King, ete. Kipling 
892 Rhetoric Self Taught 153 Chinese Philosophy of 
823 Composition Self Life 
Taught 162 Murders in Roe Morgue. 
696 How to Pronounce 176 Four Sex Essays. Ellis 
4,000 Proper Names | 186 How I Wrote ‘The 
697 4.000 Words Often Raven.”” Poe 
Mispronounced 862 German Self Taught 
717 Modern Sex Morality 1021 Italian Self Taught 
726 Facts About Venereal | 1025 Casey at the Bat, etc. 
iseases 995 How to Play the Piano 
734 Book of Useful Phrases | 1081 Best Jewish Jokes 
746 Daughter of Eve. Harris | 992 Sinner Sermons. 
795 Gunga Din. Kipling Howe 
804 Frend on ~~ and = Evolution of Marriage 
Sexual Dream me or Reason 
815 Book of Familiar 101 How 4 Own Your 
Quotations Hom 
821 How to Improve Your | 1043 A Study of Woman 
Vocabulary 1046 Coquette vs. a Wife 
800 Sex in Psycho-Analysis | 1056 Devil's Dictionary 
1092 Simple Beauty Hints 1057 N. Y.’s Chinatown 
56 Dictionary of Slang 1068 Pickwick Papers 
1062 Humoresque. Hurst 1069 Conquest of Fear 
152 Son of the Wolf. 1080 Tales of Haunted 
London Houses ~ 
907 Sex Obsessions 1019 Bluebeard’s 8 Wives 
1010 Ae Magic 1 Home Vegetable 
Tric’ Gardening 
1023 Pepuae Recita tio: 959 American Humor 
1088 Truth about Mussolini 188 ae a: lg ope 
288 Tales of Far North. 191 Evolution vs. 
London 199 Tallow Ball. Maspessant 





Speeches of Lincoln 
Miraculous Revenge 
Human Tragedy. 
tole France 
Women, ete. 
linck 
Vampire. Kipling 
Three Strangers, Hardy 
Building of the Earth 
Man Without a Coun- 
try. Hale 
Robert Burns’ 
Gold Bug. 
Jumping Frog. 
Twain 
What Great Women 
Have Said About Men 
Daudet’s Short Stories 
History of Evolution 
How to Write Short 
Stories 
Man Who Was, etc 
Mulvaney Stories. 
Diary of Columbus 
Don Juan, ete. Balzac 
Morris’ Short Stories 
Lincoln’s Humor 
Boswell’s Life of John- 


214 
215 
219 Ana- 


22: Maeter- 


299 


275 
277 


Poems 
Poe 
Mark 


son 
Cellini: 
Sculptor 
Irish Fairy Tales 
Irish Folk Songs 
Sinbad the Sailor 
Ali Baba; Aladdin 
History of Music 
Outline of Economics 
Art of Happiness 
Nature of Dreams 
Essence of Koran 
Tragic Story of Oscar 
Wilde’s Life 
Esperanto for Beginners 
Five Weeks in a Balloon 
Voyage to Moon. Verne 
Psychology for Beginners 
Greek and — 
Mytholog. 
Dictionary’ ¢ Classical 


Travels of looses Polo 
How to Write Poetry 
Death and Its Problems 
Tales of Robin Hood 
Stories of Many Hues. 
Brightly Colored Tales. 
Child’s Garden of 
Verses. Stevenson 
Robinson Crusoe 
African Jungle Tales 
Darwin and Evolution 
Eliot’s Lifted Veil 
A-B-C Electron Theory 
Life of Roosevelt 
Are Planets Inhabited? 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Disraeli’'s Wit and 


Fiery-Hearted 


sdom 
History of Jews 
Handbook of Legal 
Forms 
974 Ordeal of Prohibition 
65 aay ——" — dee 
a Children’s Games 
040 Bedtime Stories 
1027 Sherlock Holmes 
Mysteries 
Fannie Hurst 
Love-Life of Sand 
Sherlo k Holmes 
Problems 
Gruesome Tales. Poe 
My Favorite Murder 
Gargantua. Rabelais 
Hindu Book of Love 
Duse’s Love Affair 
Amorous Tales of 
Monks 
Memory Improvement 
Psycho-Analysis of 
America 
Dictionary of Sea Terms 
French Tales of Cruelty 
Journalism in Tennessee. 
Mark Twain 
Evidence for Evolution 
Chemistry for gin- 


ners 
Hints on Interior Dec- 
oration 





703 
715 


738 
741 
749 
753 
761 
771 
783 
787 


797 


628 


76 
323 
778 


Tales of Chicago 
Streets. Hecht 
Physiology Self Taught 
Auction Bridge for 
Beginners 
Poor Richard's Almanac 
Poems of Whittier 
Camping Manual 
Essence of Catholicism 
Food and Diet 
Bill Nye’s Humor 
Mandalay. Kipling 
Harlot’s House, and 
Other Poems. Wilde 
20 Years Among Afri- 
can Negroes 
Life Among Monkeys 
Crossword Puzzle Book 
Bluebeard, Cinderella 
Life Among Ants 
Lies of Our Civilization. 
Nordau 
Sources of Bible Myths 
Behaviorism: New 
Psychology 
Untold Lie, 
Anderson 
Cicero's Letters 
Love Letters of 
lard and Heloise 
Manual of Parliamen- 
tary w 
Memoirs of 
Stael 
Sex Symbolism 
Is Life Worth Living? 
Darrow vs. Starr 
Determination of Sex 
God from Machine, ete. 
Wilde’s Reading Jail 
Darrow's Insects and 
Men 
Religion and Pantheism. 
Schopenhauer 
Gilbert’s Mikado 
Hypnotism Made Plain 
Villon: Poet and 
Housebreaker 
Sailor Chanties and 
C Songs 
Hints on News Report- 
ing 
How to Write Scenarios 
Life of Mark Twain 
Making of Old Testa- 
ment 
Josh Billings’ 
Epigrams 
U. 8. Constitution 
Psychology of Affections 
Apostate. Jack London 
How to Write Book Re- 
views 
Facts 
losis 
Shakespearian Quota- 
tions 
Red Inn. Balzac 
A Mad Sweetheart 
Ghouls and Ghosts 
Spanish Humor 
The Falcon, etc. 
Atheist’s Mass, etc. 
Crimes of Borgias. 


ete. 


Abe- 


Mme. de 


Humorous 


About Tubercu- 


Amusing Answers to 
Correspondents. 
Huxley’s Liberal Edu- 
cation 


Bryan's Prince of Peace 
Life of Joan of Arc 
Environment of Life 





745 Warris’ Montes: Mata- 
dor and Lover 

Botany for Beginners 

Should the Bible be in 
Schools? 

Bernhardt’s Philosophy 
of Love 

Love Letters of Sarah 
Bernhardt to Sardou 

Great Pirates 

History of Architecture 

Novel Discoveries in 
Science 

Origin of Life 

Dog of Flanders, Ouida 

X-Ray, Violet Ray, etc. 
Typewriting Seif 
Taught 

How to Save Money 

Simple Recipes 

Dual Personality 

Physics Self Taught 

How to Make Money in 
Wall Street 

Latin Self Taught 

Wonders of Radium 

Stories of Mystery 

Stories of Adventure 

Oriental Stories 

Tales of Desert 
Places 

Weird Tales. Poe 

Origin of Religion 
Detective Stories 

Did Jesus Ever Live? 
Without Benefit of 
Clergy. Kipling 

Room No. 11. 
Maupassant 

Queer Night in Paris 

A Wife’s Confession 
Lives of U. 8. Presi- 
dents 

American Humor 

9 American Wit 

Humorous Verse 

Comic Poems 

Popular Joke Book 

Humorous Anecdotes 

Best Irish Jokes 

Best American Jokes 

Best Negro Jokes 

Comic Dialect Poems 

Nonsense Poems 

Humorous Limericks 

Russian Humor 

Italian Humor 

Italian Tales of Love 

Art of Kissing 

988 Art of Courtship 


710 
706 
675 
665 
558 
468 
493 
419 
391 
1050 
1009 


1004 


975 Cleopatra's Loves 

976 Casanova’s Loves 

977 Pope Alexander's Loves 

990 Wagner's Great Love 

980 How I Psycho-Analyzed 
Myself 

9385 Necessity of Atheism 

1020 Why I Am an Infidel. 
Burbank 

948 Famous Russian Stories 

1003 How to Think 

986 How to Debate 

969 Supernatural Tales 

1022 Odyssey of the North 

929 Maxims of Love 


963 French Love-—Artists 

98 How to Live 100 Years 

137 Home Nursing. Matilde 

148 Strength of Strong. 
Jack London 

171 Has Life Any Meaning? 

1070 How to Fight Nervous 
Troubles 


ORDER BEFORE NOVEMBER 30 


These titles are selected from a large list: complete 
catalogue mailed on request. Figure your order at 4c 
per copy (Minimum order 25 books), and add le per 


copy for packing and carriage charges; 
at the rate of 5c per book. 
of any kind. 
during this sale. 


put 
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that is, remit 
There is no other charge 


0. D. or collect orders accepted 
Canadian and foreign price is 60 


ORDER BY NUMBER: To order “Carmen” 


down “21.” 


Send money order, 


Order at least 25 books ($1.25 pre- 


check (add i10c for eox- 


change), or cash with all orders. 
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“We Need More Men Like Mr. Allee” 





—F. C. Best, President, Chicago Telephone Supply Co 














“Why Such Unusual 
Results?’”’ The Answer— 
LaSalle Training 


“There has been such a marked 
improvement in our Production and 
Planning that I have just completed 
an investigation to determine the 
cause. 

“This department has been in 
charge of our Mr. H. M. Allee, who 
during the past few months has in- 
troduced new plans, the adoption of 
which has given us an almost per- 
fect production control. He tells 
me this improvement is directly 
due to his training with LaSalle 
Extension University. 

‘I congratulate myself that such 
an institution as LaSalle is avail- 
able, and am encouraging other of 
our Department Heads to take up 
this work. We need more men like 
Mr. Allee.” (Signed) 

F. C. BEST, President 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co. 


“I Have Whipped My Job” 
“My fifteen years as draftsman, 
machine shop foreman and machine 
designer had enabled me to con- 
vince our president that I was ready 
for the job of Production Manager. 
But the job itself showed me my 
need for more specialized knowl- 
edge. LaSalle training in Industrial 
Management has given me the 
knowledge and ability that I had 
to have to hold my place. have 
whipped my job, thanks to my 
LaSalle training,” (Signed) 
LLEE, Production Mgr. 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co. 








H. M. ALLEE 


“I have whipped my job—thanks to my 


LaSalle training ” —H. M. Allee, Production Manager 


draftsman—machine shop foreman—machine 
designer — 

Then he was made Production Manager of the 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co., Elkhart, Indiana, 

manufacturers of telephones, telephone parts and 
radio \~Cime the problems of his new job 
baffled h 

“— ~ceemet hinge were wrong,’’ writes Mr. Allee, 
“but I did not know how to remedy them. I turned 
for help to LaSalle training in Industrial Man- 
agement. 

‘‘The immediate task was to establish planning 
and production control—an efficient stock room 
system, and definite organization of every piece 
of material, every machine and every worker. 
The task was made peculiarly difficult by the vast 
number of small items, both of raw material and 
finished goods, entering into the manufacture of 
our product. 

‘*From the very first, my LaSalle lessons paral- 
leled my shop problems. So, as I applied the 
principles from my training, my work cleared up. 
I grouped and classified everything in the stock 
room, drew up a factory organization chart which 
was adopted, and instituted systematic produc- 
tion and material records.’’ 

Commenting on the increased efficiency of the 
Production and Planning Department, F. C. Best, 
President of the Company, writes: ‘‘Progress in 
our production efficiency within the past few 
months has been nothing short of remarkable. 
The adoption of the plans which Mr. Allee has 


Fes FIFTEEN YEARS H. M. Allee was 


introduced has given us an almost perfect produc- 
tion control. He tells me this is directly due to 
his training with LaSalle Extension University. 
**I congratulate myself that such an institution 
as LaSalle is available, and am encouraging 
other of our Department Heads to take up this 
work, We need more men like Mr. Allee.’’ 


Send for These Free Books 


If you are an employer, LaSalle training for 
your executives and men will quickly prove its 
worth to you in greater production, lessened 
overhead, increased net profits. Write for full 
particulars—on your own letterhead. 

if you are an employee—whether in the field 
of production, or accounting, or selling, or finance, 
or management, or any other of the major de- 
partments of business— LaSalle adult business 
training can quickly clear your path to increased 
earnings. 

The coupon will bring you, without obligation, 
full particulars of a clear and definite plan that, 
properly applied, will add thousands of dollars to 
your income. 

With it you will receive a 64-page book telling 
the opportunities in the business field in which 
you prefer success, together with a copy of ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,”’ the inspiring story of 
how one man, after many wanderings, found the 
path to responsibility and power. 

If you are in earnest in your desire to carve out 
for yourself a successful future, fill in, clip and 
mail the coupon NOW, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 





in One,” all without obligation. 
Busi: M t: Trainin 
for Official, Managerial, “Sales an 


Departmental Executive positions. 


O Higher Accountancy: Training for 
ition as Auditor, Comptroller, 
ertified  - Accountant, Cost Ac- 
countant, e' 
© Modern Calgemenshie: Leadin 
position as Sales Executive, Sa MS 
man, Sales Coach or Trainer, Sales 
Promotion Manager, Manufacturer’ 8 
Agent, Solicitor, and all positions in 
retail, ‘wholesale, or specialty selling, 
O Traffic Mansgsment; Foreign and 
Domes: or ition as 
¢ Manager, 
Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, ete. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 
-—— oer or Oe  — — — — — — “FIND YOURSELF THRU LASALLE! —-— = 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY } 


I would welcome an outline of your salary-doubling plan, together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion 


Dept. 1166-R 


0 Law: Training for Bar; LL.B.Degree. [ Industrial M 
0 Banking and Finance. 
O Modern Foremanship and Produc- 


tion Methods: ani for posi- neering, oe. 


CHICAGO 


lanagement: Training 
Brodoction in Works Management, 
uction Control, Industrial Engi- 


INSTITUTION 
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tens in Shop Management, such as 
that of Superintendent, General Fore- 
man, Foreman, Sub-Foreman, etc. 

i an ipl t Man- 
agement: Training in the a of 
Personnel Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager, Employment Manager, 
and positions relating to Employee 
Service. 

0 Railway Station Management: 
Training for ition of Station Ac- 








Cor d 
Training for position 
as Sales or Coilection Correspondent, 
Sales Promotion Manager, Mail Sales 
Manager, Secretary, etc. 





countant, Cashier and Agent, Division P. A. C ng for 
Agent, ete, Accountants. 
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Auto-]ntoxication - 


- - a Twentieth Century Trouble 


It is the result of a nervous, sedentary 


life —It takes some part of the physical 


and mental vigor from nearly everyone. 


“Do you have an “‘off-day” when for 
no apparent reason, you feel listless and 
dull? A day when you are snappy and 
irritable? When you are tired, even 
though you have slept soundly? When 
it’s an effort to put your mind on some 
petty problem? Auto-Intoxication is the 
cause of thousands of such days ! 
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What generation ever had the ma- 
terial things with which we are so 
abundantly blessed today? What 
people ever had their labors lightened 
by such wonderful inventions? We do 
not walk, we ride in motor cars; we 
press a switch, and a task is done. 

We are spared physical strain buc 
we have more mental problems. We 
live on our nerves—we rest ourselves 
badly. We eat too much rich food, 
but we starve ourselves of exercise. 
Relief from hard work we have 
achieved, but we have paid too much 
for it when we let our comforts dam- 
age our health. 

We are no longer simple-lived, nor- 
mal human beings. We no longer 
function as simply and easily as we 
should. All too often, food remains 
within us for more than 24 hours, fer- 
menting, setting up poisons and caus- 
ing intestinal toxemia, or as it is more 
popularly called, Auto-Intoxication. 


How does Auto-Intoxication 
affect our lives? 


The poisons of Auto-Intoxication are 
carried through the body by the blood. 
These poisons of waste induce a feel- 
ing of lassitude, of sudden fatigue, of 
drowsiness after meals. They are re- 
sponsible, not alone for many in- 
testinal derangements, but also for 
their bad secondary effects upon the 
central nervous system. For while 


they dull the wits, they sharpen the 
nerves. They make their subject irri- 
table and tired. 

“It is not uncommon,’’ says one 
authority, ‘for people who have been 
in a semi-neurasthenic state for years 
to become entirely well after the in- 
testinal conditions have been cor- 
rected.’ (This was written in a chap- 
ter on Auto-Intoxication. ) 


Few of us are free from 
this modern trouble 

It is the exceptional person who, in 
these times, is free from Auto-Intoxi- 
cation, a trouble which could not exist 
if we lived normally, worked outdoors 
cnough and kept our poison-cleaning 
apparatus functioning correctly. 

Sal Hepatica prevents stoppage and 
sweeps away intestinal poisons. Its 
use is the correct way to combat intes- 
tinal toxemia, or Auto-Intoxication. 

For the best results are accomplished 


by the mechanical action of water, plus 
the climinant effect of salines in solu- 
tion. The osmosis arising from the use 
of Sal Hepatica effectually clears the 
lower end of the small intestine and 
all of the large. 
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Sal Hepatica is a palatable efferves- 
It is a delicately balanced 
Because 


cent saline. 
combination of several salts. 
it acts directly and promptly upon the 
intestines—the seat of Auto-Intoxica- 
tion—it is indicated in combating 
this condition, where the first step 
always is to cleanse the intestines thor- 
oughly of the poisons of waste that 
cause sO Manv of our modern ailments. 
You ought to have Sal Hepatica in the 
house alwavs. 


Made by BRISTOL- MYERS (O., New York 


AL HEPATICA has been the standard 
saline for 31 years. It is pleasant to take 
and promptin its action. Sold in three sizes nm 
alldrugstores. Buy the large size for economy. 




















ELEANOR BOARDMAN 
Film Star 
Photograph by Ruth Harriet Louise, Los Angeles 
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ALICE BRADY 
in “The Bride of the Lamb” 


Photograph by Irving Chidnoff, New York 





ANNA ROBENNE 
in “A Night in Paris” 
Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 





MARY McALLISTER 
Film Star 
Photograph by Ruth Hasriet Louise, Los -Angeles 

























KATHLENE MARTYN 
Film Star 


Photograph by Irving Chidnoff, New York 














KAY ENGLISH 
in “Ziegfeld’s American Revue of 1926” 
Photograph by De Mirjian Studios, New York 











The years of satisfying, quiet service 
recorded by Fisher Bodies testify to the 
long-lived staunchness and superior 
quality of their construction. On cars in 
every price division, the Body by Fisher 
presents unexcelled value and safety 


FISHER BODIES 
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T was a pleasant evening, and the soap-boxers were 

out shouting their gospel in the market-place. 

“And that, my friends,” rasped a perspiring orator, 
“is God's own truth.” 

On the opposite corner stood a preacher of an 
opposing faith. He held a little black book closed 
over his fingers and thumped with it on the back of 
his car as he roared: “And that, my friends, is God’s 
—solemn—truth.” 

So sure are we that we know Truth to be our own 
familiar friend with whom we break daily bread! So 
glibly do we quote her. So fiercely do we rush to her 
defense. As though Truth needs or heeds our ges- 
ture as she goes her way supreme in her power and 
right! Pitying us, comforting us, in each opening leaf 
and flower, inspiring and challenging us in every light- 
ning-flash and splashing raindrop, she calls: “Come, 
follow me. You can neither bind nor hold me. Fol- 
low me, and I will lead you to beauty eternal.” 

Truth, you remember, was swathed in the mists of 
a mystic veil. She gleams through ancient fairy-tales 
and abides in the eyes of childhood, as elusive and 
alluring, as shimmering and lovely, as the wing of a 









bird. Powerful as the arm of God, she sweeps for- 
ward, carrying world-weary men from everlasting to 
everlasting. But who has seen her face? Who can 
say without misgiving: “Truth dwells with me?” 

“There are many things in life, of course,” said the 
very young man to the very old one, “that we do 
not feel quite certain about, but some we can be sure 
of. Death, for example. Death is final. When you're 
dead, you're dead. Finished. Done. Gone.” 

“Maybe for you, but not for me. To me death 
is purely relative. Your mother speaks to me in each 
posy in the garden. Burbank will always smile at me 
from each knot of potato bloom. For me the angel 
rolls the stone away. I can see how one might feel 
dead, specially if one had done nothing much to feel 
alive about; but for me, I go on. Truth lives on and 
on, and there is some of truth in me, so I go on.” 

Truth dwells wholly with none. She moves ahead 
beckoning to newer revelations. Brooding over a uni 
verse, no limited space could bind her infinite propor- 
tions. We must be content to see truth flow free and 
to follow her on the wings of faith. We can believe, 
but we may not know. 
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What was is done. To live too long 
With things accomplished is to die. 
Today needs men of purpose strong 
To brave the tasks it will supply. 
So small and trivial seems the past; 
It is the future that is vast. 


It was so little, after all— 
The cheer of yesterday is stilled. 
So quickly do night’s curtains fall 
Upon the day with splendors filled 
That ere we realize it comes— 
That sound of morning’s stirring drums. 


What though you conquered yesterday? 
Death has not come to end your tale. 

New tasks confront you down the way, 
And are you not afraid to fail? 

The rose which blossoms once must bear 

New blooms tomorrow, just as fair. 


There is a never-silenced call 
For courage in the hearts of men. 
Success has come—night’s shadows fall; 
But one must rise to work again. 
The thing accomplished merely leads 
The way to more and greater deeds. 
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Flushed—Radiant, Alluring 


—Here the sweet charm of natural loveliness that surpasses every 
other type of beauty. The simple rule in skin care, noted 
below, is bringing it to thousands— follow it in this way: 








OOD complexions are too 

priceless for experiment. 

Proved rules and proved soaps 
are best and safest. 


Just remember that before 
Palmolive came women were 
told, “‘use no soap on your 
faces."" Soaps then were judged 
too harsh. 


Palmolive is a beauty soap, 
made by experts in beauty, for 
one purpose only: to safeguard 
your complexion. 


In your own interest, don’t 
take chances. See that you get 
real Palmolive for use on your 
tace. 








THE 








PALMOJ.IVE 


NLY the girl or woman, who can reveal 
natural skir loveliness, can justly claim 
true beauty. 

For that reason, natural ways in skin care 
hold supreme sway everywhere today. Proved 
ways in skin care are alone followed by the 
woman who seriously wishes to care properly 
for her skin. 

Leading skin specialists of the world urge 
the following simple rule. It’s been proved 
effective times beyond number. Famous beauty 
experts employ it. More naturally clear com- 
plexions are credited to it probably than to 
any other method known. 


The rule and how to follow it 
for best results 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Soap, massaging the lather softly 
into the skin. Rinse thoroughly, first with 
warm water, then with cold. If your 
skin is inclined to be dry, apply a touch 
of good cold cream—that is all. Do 
this regularly, and particularly 
in the evening. Use powder 
and rouge if you wish. But 


COMPANY (Del. Corp.). 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by 
human hands until you break the 
wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


CHICAGO, 


never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive. 

And it costs but 10c the cake! So little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today. 
Then note what an amazing difference one 
week makes. 

Soap from trees! 


The only oils in Palmolive Soap are the 
soothing beauty oils from the olive tree, the 
African palm, and the coconut palm—and no 
other fats whatsoever. That is why Palmolive 
Soap is the natural color that it is—for palm 
and olive oils, nothing else, give Palmolive 
its natural green color. 

The only secret to Palmolive is its exclu- 
sive blend—and that is one of the world’s 
priceless beauty secrets. 


Retail 
Price 10c 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 


Accidents 


By BRUCE BARTON 


I ONCE lived beyond my means for 
a week without any cost to myself. 
A business man took me on a visit to 
his plants in various parts of the coun- 
try. We traveled in a private car. 

One night he told me his story. 

He was graduated as an engineer and 
“happened” to get a job in a little in- 
dustry which was so new and uncertain 
that nobody else wanted the job. He 
“happened” to believe in the industry, 
and so he saved money, borrowed more 
and bought stock. The industry “hap- 
pened” to make such a success that it 
was coveted by a gentleman who was 
forming a merger. He bought out my 
friend for several million dollars. 

The gentleman knew all about financ- 
ing but nothing about management. 
Looking around for a president, his gaze 
“happened” to alight on my friend. 
Under my friend’s direction the merger 
has “happened” to prosper and is now 
numbered among our biggest industries. 

“So you see it has been just a succes- 
sion of accidents,” my friend said. 

But on that trip I observed the way 
in which fortunate “accidents” are made 
to happen. It is this way: You get up 
at seven o'clock, and breakfast, and 
leave the car at eight-thirty so as to be 
in the office of the local manager at 
eight-forty-five. You work there all 
day, digging into records, examining 
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complaints, settling problems, making 
plans. You dine at seven-thirty with 
some of the department heads, and 
spend the evening in serious discussion 
about the company’s business. You get 
back to the car about eleven o'clock; 
next morning you wake up in: another 
city to do the same thing all over again. 

“At La Rochelle,” says a quaint old 
French memoir, “a rumor spread among 
the populace that a certain chandler 
possessed some mandragora for magical 
ends. The King sent some one at mid- 
night to the man’s house to buy a 
candle. The chandler duly got out of 
bed and supplied him with ione. “There!” 
said the King next day. “There's your 
mandragora! This fellow loses no 
chance of making a deal, and that’s the 
way to grow rich.’ ” 

Doubtless that chandler considered 
the midnight sale as a lucky “accident.” 
He and my friend the big executive 
would get on well together. But their 
speed is a little too swift for me. 

I have decided to travel in a lower, 
instead of in a private car, and to close 
up shop a little earlier, even if some of 
the fortunate “accidents” pass me by. 
But having adopted this course, it is 
not my privilege to kick because I fail 
to grow rich. Many more fortunate 
“accidents” would happen to me if I 
kept open longer hours. 
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‘To men who breakfast on nails/ 


HIS gentleman's before-breakfast temper, re- 
sulting from baths with sinker-soap, used to 
give his wife the impression that his favorite 
breakfast menu would be a rasher of crisp nails 
and a couple of hard-boiled padlocks on toast. 
The temper would develop by stages. No sooner 
would our optimist exert his first strenuous effort 
at lather-culture than the shy here-and-there soap 
would flee his grasp and scuttle to the vast un- 
charted tub-bottom, defying recapture. 
Now notice the change. How beneficent the 
smile! How charmingly effective the neat little 


wing arrangement, registering virtue and loving- 
kindness. Nails and padlocks are no longer on our 
gentleman’s menu—the grace of his company at 
breakfast is now matched only by the engaging 
softness of his three-minute eggs. 

This magic was achieved by wifely intelligence 
cooperating with a cake of the rich-lathering, 
quick-rinsing white soap that floats. Men who 
have changed to this soap for their morning baths 
tell us that they never knew before what a jubilant 
luxury bathing could be. You can always find Ivory 
when you want it—at the grocery or in the tub. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99% % PURE 





Ou Department of Feminine Econumics 

recommends especially to wives: A cake 

IT F LOATS of dainty new round-edged Guest Ivory for 

the saving price of 5 cents. Why not be ex- 
travagant, and buy 3 cakes at once ? 














With her hand be- 
tween their lips, she 
pushed him away. 
He looked down 
at her, smiling. 
“Coquetterie infer- 
nale!”he murmured. 
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Not since Mr. Johnson's conspic- yrs. cuastatne at eleven o'clock in the morning 
‘6 4 was still in the hands of her maids. There was a 
uously successful novel The Sala- slight furrow between her eyebrows where lines should not 
99 « ° ‘6 ° 99 be encouraged. She had been worrying over a decision 
mander, Wm which the gold-digger for two days, and worry in any form was the one thing 
she tried to put from her, for worry brings wrinkles around 


was for the first time revealed to _ tte eyes. 


She had finished her morning cup of coffee (without 


most of US, has he written with MOTE sugar) and her two pieces of dry toast. She had looked 


through the morning papers and noted that the list of her 


penetration and understanding of house-guests was correctly reported. Two magazines of the 


month carried her latest photographs—a little blurred in 


smart society than in the remark- the reproduction, but fairly satisfactory at that. Josephine 


was drawing the curtains to permit just the right amount 


; ; ; ; of softened light, avoiding the strong glare which is so 

able novel which has its beginning disillusionizing. The lavender-grays of her Louis XV _ bed- 
N ; ; room were now soft and velvety as the interior of a 

here. or has this magazine ever jewel-box. Hedda, who had previously removed the har- 
M ; : . . ness to which Mrs. Chastaine submitted each night, to pre- 
published a more distinguished OT serve the smooth white surface of her forehead and the 
soft contours of her throat, was waiting at the bedside 


engrossing work of fiction. with her slippers and wrapper. Hedda was unique; a mar- 
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velous hand at massage, and really an artist in the use of creams 
and lotions. 

The warmth of the June morning reached her, perfumed by 
the scent of geraniums in the window-boxes. Still Mrs. Chastaine 
was preoccupied. It was a word she would have chosen. She 
disliked to acknowledge any other mood. 

“There is no way out of it. I must have my own daughter 


to dinner,” she thought. “If I don’t ask her at once, people will: 


talk.” 

Particularly Mrs. DeLancey with her sharp, intuitive eyes and 
her busy tongue. Still, just at that moment it was very embar- 
rassing to have Jean around, Jean in her radiant youth and her 
undeniable twenty-two years. Mrs. Chastaine had been having 
a most exciting flirtation with the Marquis de St. Polle. Quite 
different from the slap-dash, catch-as-catch-can cave-men, or the 
sentimental timidities of American admirers. More complex, 
more exciting, a thrill of real danger to it that was stimulating. 
With Jean present, certain youthful coquetries would be difficult 
to maintain—absurd even. The trouble was, the Marquis was as 
old as she would like to look—not more than thirty-three or 
perhaps thirty-four. 

She threw back the billowing pink silk coverlet and put forth 
her little feet to be slippered in delicate, furry creations that were 
renewed every two weeks. She descended the two velvety steps 
of the platform on which stood the bed of a famous courtesan 
whose gilded escutcheon still was raised above the damask cur- 
tains by a cloud of tumbling Cupids. She went into the bath- 
room and down two marbie steps where a bath, perfumed and 
not too hot, was awaiting her in a gorgeous blue and gold shell 
with orchids trained at the sides—a bath a Roman lady of the 
decadence might have used, the walls of black marble with gold 
encased mirrors. 

She would have to do it. It was provoking but inevitable. But 
how? She sank into the fragrant, warm water with a sigh of 
content. She had stayed up too late the night before. She did 
not feel quite so young this morning. 

Perhaps it would be best to have a large dinner party, forty- 
five or fifty. A family party would be awkward, embarrassing, 
even to Jean. A large party—that would be better. Jean could 
be down the table well out of the range of difficult comparisons. 
Or perhaps there could be two tables; one in the breakfast-room 
for the younger crowd. That would be more amusing for them 
too. They would enjoy it more by themselves. This solution 
seemed such a happy one that, quite pleased, she emerged from 
her bath to be dried and powdered and perfumed by Hedda with 
a light friction that left her skin tingling. 

That done, she called in Miss Minton, her social secretary— 
her second mother, in fact—and gave directions to call up two 
or three hostesses to bring their guests over. For that night? 
Yes. Informal? Naturally—forty to fifty. And notify the 
housekeeper to make the necessary arrangements. 


ER thoughts free of this momentous decision, she began to 

consider the question of dress. First, however, she went 
into the little drawing-room which was part of her private apart- 
ments and assured herself that the Marquis was on the esplanade 
below, waiting. with eyes faithfully upraised. She rewarded him 
with a little flutter of her hand, smiled and passed into her dress- 
ing-room, which was her own personal museum. There were hat 
closets and shoe closets, with a hundred pairs of multi-colored 
slippers regimented on the shelves. Her lingerie was displayed in 
glass cases. There were glove-boxes and separate wardrobes for 
her sport clothes, her tea-gowns, and her evening dresses. Quite 
an interesting display, which guests visited as they visited the 
hothouses and the model dairies. She indicated her selection for 
the morning, the afternoon and for dinner, and returned to her 
dressing-table, where Josephine began to arrange her hair. 

The Marquis de St. Polle in response to her signal had been 
ushered into the sitting-room. A screen had been discreetly 
drawn before the open door, and across it, from time to time as 
she finished her dressing, she kept up a light conversation. He 
was quite the most amusing man around. She had stolen him 
from Mrs. DeLancey, which added of course to her appreciation. 
He was very wild—women and gambling. Most aristocrats were 
like that, who scorn the vulgar contacts of trade! He had been 
quite reckless a few nights before and lost a great deal of money. 
She had come to the rescue, of course—foreigners understood 
such things... .. 

He was a man of the world, who had a great reputation for 
his successes among women. It provoked her curiosity. How 
annoying after all, that Jean should turn up just then. She had 
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always had a fear of her daughter’s approaching rivalry—some- 
thing ominous suspended over her head—inevitable. The younger 
generation knocking at the door, imperiously young and not to be 
denied. She had not read Ibsen but she knew what that fear 
could mean; and the Marquis was really quite enamored, if you 
could ever be sure of what these Frenchmen thought. 

Her friends gave her a dozen lovers, but this was not exact. 
She had had only three; the first, a blunder when she still lacked 
experience; the second, a royal personage on a visit—an episode 
which had flattered her vanity and leit her disillusioned. The 
third she believed in,—as it was necessary to believe the things 
she pretended to be,—an Englishman she had met in Rome, killed 
during the war with her photograph in his pocket. She referred 
to him, as soon as confidences followed the first flirtations, as the 
great romance of her life. His pictures were on her dressing- 
table, in uniform covered with decorations. She dramatized him 
to dramatize herself, to see herself as “une grande amoureuse.” 
Besides, it was extremely serviceable. It suggested how deeply 
she could love if— 

At the bottom she had only a need to be loved, to be adored 
in different ways by different men at the same time. That, and 
to be protected from worry. She was neither cruel nor ungener- 
ous nor envious at heart. She knew that she had sensibilities 
and a conscience. She had worried a great deal as to what would 
become of her first husband when he had permitted her to divorce 
him after her first sentimental escapade. She had seriously wor- 
ried over what he would become deprived of her, and she was 
only consoled when disillusionized by his immediate re-marriage. 
She had worried about Jean at first. It was a dreadful thing 
for a young girl to be so independent, to set up a separate estab- 
lishment. Such dreadful things do happen. Suppose she should 
run away with a distinctly inferior person, an adventurer; or be- 
come dreadfully wild and get talked about like Clarice Coster and 
Kitty Flanders. She worried because she had a conscience, be- 
cause she preferred never to hurt. anyone. 


LE E had been presented to her as a beautiful garden to play in. 
She had wandered through it delicately like one of the dainty, 
make-believe shepherdesses whom Watteau had improvised. Not 
much money in the beginning, not many luxuries, but everything 
in the family sacrificed to her in a fond faith in her destiny. She 
had fallen in-love with Leonard Waddington the first day that 
she had visited the great place on Long Island, the wide lawns 
and towering trees, the greenhouses and the farms, the private 
dock and the steam yacht, the vast new house with swarming 
servants. If only he had not been of a jealous disposition! That 
had been the whole trouble between them. He had wanted her 
for himself with a selfish Eastern covetousness, and she belonged 
to the world. Mr. Chastaine, Jim Chastaine, was not exciting, 
but he had no foolish exigencies—the English unemotional attitude 
toward marriage, inherited from his mother and developed at 
Eton and Oxford. 

She made no mistakes with him. She had no desire for two 
divorces—one was all right. Every family had its divorce nowa- 
days, but two—that required a certain amount of defensive ex- 
planation. She avoided former errors. She played up to him, 
flattered him. Once in the first year he had objected to a certain 
man’s attentions. She had sacrificed him at once, offering up his 
head to her husband, smiling. He had been rather surprised, 
undeniably pleased. Since then he had no objections, knowing 
that she would sacrifice anything at his demand. Men were 
queer. He ate a great deal and he drank a great deal and she 
saw to it that neither appetite was neglected. He hunted, gam- 
bled and roamed over the world—he was in Africa at present— 
an English squire, heavy, good-natured and indifferent. She never 
asked embarrassing questions. Only, when he was at home, she 
pretended occasionally to be a little jealous of some attractive 
woman, a public comedy which deceived no one, regarded as a 
matter of good form. 


SHE gave a last look in the mirror, rose and, humming to her- 

self, appeared at the door, a vision of orchid-mauves and pinks, 
as the Marquis de St. Polle was training his mustache before the 
mirror. 

“Was I very long?” she asked, giving him her hands. He 
kissed them both several times well above the wrists, while he 
searched curiously under the wide brim of her garden hat, mar- 
veling at her believed youth. 

“I adore having my hands kissed,” she said, with a lingering 
look. ‘Miss me a little?” 

He pretended to be greatly irritated. 
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He rolled over and came to a sitting position. 


“Ah, you know you have a way of keeping people waiting— 
oh, but a way! My poor neck is so stiff, horribly stiff, waiting 
there below, looking up at you.” 

He had soft hands, soft caressing tones to his voice, soft 
melting looks in his almond eyes. 

“Poor boy, you shall be rewarded!” 

She glanced back toward her room, listened a moment with a 
finger on her lips, and then offered her cheek. 

“There—one only.” 

He kissed her under the little ear, but when holding her close 














“Hello, it's you!” he exclaimed, surprised. 


in his arms, he sought to continue to her lips, she interposed her 
hand, malice laughing in her eyes: “So early?” 

“So provoking!” 

With her hand between their lips, she pushed him gently away. 
Too experienced to resist, he looked down at her, smiling good- 
humoredly. ‘“Coqguetterie infernale!” he murmured. 

They descended to the formal gardens by flights of marble stairs 
to where the long, slender tulips nodded to their passing. 

“If the husband weren't only so immortal! What a charming 
chatelaine you would make!” 
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“Five years! Good 
Lord!” He stopped 
awkwardly. “I say 
your father and 
mother aren't dead?” 
“Divorced, and mar- 
ried again, you see.’ 


“You mean it, Philippe?” 

He sighed delicately, and, being 
thoroughly convinced on that point, 
gave her a look that satisfied her. 
“He adores me as only a French- 
man or a Latin can adore!” she 
thought, with a sympathetic pressure 
of her hand. 

“If it were possible!” he contin- 
ued, moodily. “Hélas! C’est la vie! 
But you know I must think of se- 
rious things—oh, but very serious! 
It is time, my dear. As you say, 
the bell, it has rung.” 

“Now, you are going to spoil my 
whole day!’’ she exclaimed petu- 
lantly. 

“You must find me a rich wife, my 
dear.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Miss Waddington—she is really 
your daughter?” he asked after a mo- 
ment. “Of your first husband surely 
—not yours? Yes? It is extraor- 
dinary.” 

“IT was a child when I married,” 
she answered, frowning. 

“Yes, yes, I can well believe that. 
You know I find her quite charming; 
the grand manner—beaucoup de 
race.” 

“Jean is very distinguished,” she 
agreed, enthusiastically. 

“And you let her live like that, 
alone?” 

“The younger generation, inde- 
pendent,” she explained hastily. “It’s 
quite the thing nowadays.” 

“Now, there you are,” he said sud- 
denly, laughing a little to cover his 
seriousness while he watched her, 
covertly. “Why don’t you give her 
to me as a wife?” 

Mrs. Chastaine stopped, aghast. 

“Oh, Philippe, you could do that!” 

He smiled ironically. 

“It is done, you know.” 

“Horrible !”’ 

“Petite béte, I was only teasing,” he said, alertly 
were alone and sheltered, he put his arm around her. 
care a bit, eh—more than you want me to suspect?” 

As she was in a panic at this intrusion of her daughter into 
her Eden and desperately resolved to resist, she felt that in 
fact she did care, tremendously, desperately, almost as she had 
once cared before—in the great love of her life. Only, when 
they came back, a little self-conscious, to join the returning guests, 
she felt singularly depressed and out of spirits. The writing on 
the wall was before her. Why on earth had she invited Jean 
to dinner? Why? How could it be avoided? When you be- 
longed to the world, you had to bow to the world. Your own 
daughter; you simply had to invite your own daughter to dinner! 


But she shuddered at the suggestion. 


As they 


“So you 


Chapter Two 
WO days before the chance meeting with her daughter which 
had occasioned Mrs. Chastaine so many maternal perplexi- 
ties, a group of young girls were gathered on the long green 
slope that rose in gradual undulations to the ivy-clad terraces, 
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the slated roofs, the old-fashioned’ window-boxes filled with scarlet 
geraniums, under the drooping elms which gave a touch of 
solidity, a note of calm, a quaintness of charm to the old 
Arbuthnot home in the Berkshires. On the tennis court flashes 
of gold, flashes of white, gay scarfs whipping around slender 
bodies in rapid passage. Under a spreading green-and-white 
striped Deauville umbrella, in cushioned chaises longues, four 
exotic flowers in indolent relaxation: Clarice Coster, Henriette 
Ranney, Kitty Flanders and Mrs. Lancaster, a bride of the year; 
splashes of random sunlight on the soft lawn, diaphanous, ex- 
quisitely dressed, vivid in color as the filmy butterflies that 
fluttered occasionally above the reclining bodies. From the tennis 
court a shout: 

“Set’s over. Anyone want to cut in?” 

“Clarice wont. She thinks exercise makes her legs fat. I’ve 
got to go soon,” said Henriette Ranney, plump, athletic, invincibly 
good-natured. 

“Excuse me.” Miss Coster, delicately swathed in lavender 
veils, raised a feeble hand in protest. “I’m deliciously comfort- 
able and Christine is in the midst of a gorgeous scandal.” 

“Who about?” 

“The Galbraiths at Palm Beach.” 

“Old stuff.” 
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“Go on, Christine, do. I’m all excited.” Clarice Coster, thin, 
pale, anemic, with lemon-colored hair, an alabaster complexion, 
languid, passive, glanced at the tea-table and at Brothers the 
butler. “Anything fit to drink?” 

“Cocktail?” said Kitty Flanders; the hostess. 

“T’m literally exhausted. Spring fever. I’ve got to be bucked 
up. 

“Doze away, Clarice, and don’t interrupt,” remarked Henriette 
Ranney, good-naturedly. “You’ve got a lot of fast work to do 
this week-end.” 

“If only some one exciting—and permanent—would turn up. 
Delicious cocktail.” 

She closed her eyes, drew her arms under her head and yielded 
to the warmth stirring in the maple tops. 

“Please give me all the filthy details.” 

Half a dozen cars—landaus, a high-powered racer, runabouts 
with special bodies—were parked on the roadway beyond hedges 
of slim larkspur, pale purple, azure-tinted, lavender and white Can- 
terbury bells at their feet. Below, a sheet of furrowed water, 
green slopes with a dozen great houses half hidden in foliage, the 
unbroken forests of the rolling Berkshire Hills, a glimpse of 
sheer gray rock, a thread of white smoke growing like a magic vine 
against the blue purity of the sky. In the air something so 

















clear, so tremulous, so light, that the green world, like a blown 
bubble, floated through the infinite in delicate abandonment. 

“What a day for a romance,” exclaimed Kitty Flanders, ““—and 
not a man in sight!” 

“American men are all in trade, my dear.” Clarice Coster drew 
a long breath. “Imagine what you could do with a day like 
this at Deauville!” 

“Cheer up, the week-end is almost here.” 

“T shall marry a fascinating foreigner for my second husband 
and live abroad,” said Kitty Flanders, picking up a little wire- 
haired fox-terrier and dangling him by its tail. 

“Kitty, stop torturing Dingo.” 

“I’m only flirting with him—besides, he likes it.” With a 
sudden heave she deposited him on Clarice Coster, who sat up 
with a scream. 

“Kitty, you’re impossible,” said Mrs. Lancaster, laughing. 
“Clarice will repeat that remark and your eligibility will be 
ruined.” 

“T certainly shall,” said Clarice Coster with a vindictive look. 

“No, you wont, darling.” Kitty raised an admonitory finger. 
“We know a little too much about each other to start anything.” 

She camped down on the lawn, legs crossed, with a generous 
display of pretty stocking and knee, and resorted to her vanity 
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case. She was blonde, as the Scandinavians are blonde, with pale 
yellow hair and eyes like the sky when a white haze dilutes the 
blue; roguish, defiant eyes, masked under narrow slits, an im- 
pertinent nose, and lips perpetually parted over her brilliant 
little teeth. 

“Darling, I adore your lipstick. Divine color. Where did 
you unearth it?” 

“Disreputable duchess at Monte Carlo last winter. Don’t 
fear! I’m not going to lend it to you. My lips I share with no 
woman.” She gave a shrug of her shoulders and drew a coral 
line. ‘What shocked you, Christine? My second marriage? Is 
it possible you're still in love with your husband?” 

“Henriette, box her ears for me.” 

“Christine, don’t mind her. Tell me some more scandal,” said 
Clarice, returning to her cushions. “Do you suppose Eileen 
suspects?” 

“What every friend will tell her? Of course she does. Be- 
sides, she was never in love with Jim Galbraith.” 

“One marriage leads to another,” interjected Kitty. “The 
sooner you realize that, Clarice, the quicker you'll get your 
second.” 

“The conversation is getting disreputable. I’m going,” said 
Henriette Ranney, rising and stretching her arms in feline languor. 
“Give my love to Jean when she comes.” 

“Is Jean Waddington coming up?” 

“Motoring. I expect her at any moment.” 

“Staying with you or at her mother’s?” 

“Don’t make me laugh, Clarice. Here, of course.” 

“Does Mrs. Chastaine know?” 

Kitty Flanders shrugged her shoulders. 

“She wont die of it.” 


ENRIETTE departing, the conversation became somewhat 

freer. “Kitty, you shocked her. Henriette is rather old- 
fashioned,” said Mrs. Lancaster, who had availed herself of the 
opportunity to try the coveted lipstick. 

“Henriette is a dear old dodo. She'll be a fat old maid, and 
mother all our children.” 

“Not with her money, darling,” said Clarice Coster, languidly. 

“T suppose she has antiquated ideas about matrimony—death 
do us part. Funny, isn't it?” Kitty reflected. 

“Are we going to Mrs. DeLancey’s on Saturday night?” 

Kitty broke into a laugh. 

“Of course we're going. Everybody’s going. Hasn't everyone 
been discussing it for weeks and vowing they couldn’t go? I! 
take off my hat to Mrs. DeLancey. She certainly puts it over, 
and up here in the conservative, blue-blood Berkshires too!” 

“She's an adorable wretch. Besides, who knows anything 
definite?” 

“Fifteen or twenty millions help.” 

“But she’s so brazen about it.” 

“That’s where she’s clever,” said Christine Lancaster. “If 
Charlie misbehaves and I have to console myself—no sneaking 
about back alleys for me. I'll do just as she does. Out in the 
open. It startles the fuzzy old-timers so. Leaves them gasping, 
and while they are reeling from the shock—invite them to 
dinner.” 

“With plenty of champagne.” 

“By the way, my dear,” said Mrs. Lancaster, turning her 
Spanish eyes on Clarice Coster, “if you want to be invited to 
Palm Beach next winter, don’t try any of your tricks on the 
Marquis de St. Polle.” 

“Really, is that serious?” 

“You should hear Mary DeLancey on the subject. Mrs. Chas- 
taine took him away from her, you know.” 

“He makes love beautifully.” Clarice Coster smiled remin- 
iscently. 

“Well, remember my warning.” 

The party from the tennis court joined them, flushed and 
clamoring for refreshment. At this moment, around a clump 
of young maples, an open Ford, piled high with baggage, came 
chugging noisily up to a steaming stop, among the group of 
patrician cars. 

“Tt’s Jean!” 

With a rush of skirts Kitty went flying across the lawn, 
followed more leisurely by one or two of her companions. 

“My dear, it’s a Ford!” exclaimed Mrs. Lancaster. 

“That ought to finish Mrs. Chastaine,” said Clarice Coster, 
rising with an effort. “Selfish old pig!” 

“Perhaps it isn’t her fault.” 

“Well, independence is one thing, but if I had to live alone, 
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you can jolly well believe I'd make them pay through the nose. 
Ridiculous! Hello, there's a man with it! Pleasant time he 
must have had.” 

Kitty, meanwhile, had sprung from the step into the arms ci 
her friend with an enthusiasm that shook the car. 

“Jean, you darling!” 

“Nitty, for heaven’s sake, be careful. You'll upset us.” 

“Don’t care. I just must eat you up. Let me look at you. 
You've shingled your hair. Take off your hat.” 

“Give me time! Lift me out—my back’s broken. Kitty, 
this is Mr. Daggett. He must be dead too.” She glanced with 
a touch of amusement at a tall, spare man of thirty-three or 
-four, steady-eyed and lean of face. “Really, it’s nice of you to 
force a smile like that. He's had a dreadful experience traveling 
with an independent woman. Loaded a trunk—changed a tire— 
picnic lunch, and you know how men loathe that! Well, we're 
here. Thought we were going to blow up. Mr. Daggett, don't 
you think you might take off the cap and let it cool off? Oh, 
and don’t worry, Kitty will deliver you in style at the Ranneys’. 
Let me out, Kit—I'm suffocating.” 

“Suffocating, nothing!” said Kitty, when she had sprung 
lightly to the ground with a flash of green. “Jean Waddington, 
you're always the most provokingly cool person in the world. 
Look at you now—you look as though you had stepped out of 
tissue paper! Take off your hat.” 

“My hair’s mussed.” 

“My dear, who’s the man? Anyone who will stand what you've 
put him through must be madly in love.” 

“Look at him.” She glanced at Daggett, who having freed 
the cap was ruefully sponging from his coat the sudden spurt of 
steam which had drenched it. “Madness is not in his nature. 
That's the nice part of him.” 

“Brain stuff?” 

“Yes. In the district-attorney’s office. Poor fellow! I have 
given him a rough ride. Be a dear and get him something cool 
to drink. And send him over to the Ranneys’. I want a tub 
and a chance to gossip. I haven't seen you for ages.” 

Despite the heat and dust of the ride which had perceptibly 
wilted the rather stiff dignity of her companion, she looked cool 
and slender as a young bay tree. The trim cut of her dress 
green and fresh as the first unfolding leaves of spring, revealed 
the graceful length of line from shoulder to knee which was her 
distinction. 

When the others came up, she greeted them with a certain 
restrained dignity, without effusion or exaggeration, but with a 
reticence that had in it a charm of sincerity, reticence that re- 
mained always a little apart in the midst of a crowd. 

Ten minutes later, the party dispersing, the two girls wert 
to their rooms. 


Chapter Three 


Ts Arbuthnot place, where Kitty lived with her grandmother. 
(with occasional visits to her father and his new family 
transplanted to the Riviera) had a rangy, shaded comfort that 
gave instantly a suggestion of home. The two girls, cousins 
a la mode de Bretagne, had adjoining bedrooms. Kitty, in all 
stages of undress, flitted back and forth, keeping up a running 
chatter. Jean, fresh from her bath, lay in a heap of filmy 
pillows, her long slender arms pendant, a peach-colored neg- 
ligee open at her throat. The oval of her face was lifted by the 
dark, upward-flowing mass of tea-brown hair; a clear forehead, 
a full and sensitive underlip; a face often touched with a look o/ 
introspective melancholy that gathered in the dark, deep-set eyes 
—heavily shaded beneath, like dusky reflections. Later on, in 
Paris when her vogue had been established, a Frenchman com- 
pared her eyes to two black moons, and though there was some 
sentimentality in this, the aptness was unforgettable. 

Kitty, with some display of Rue de la Paix lingerie, camped 
down determinedly. 

“What about this Daggett person? He interests me. Hew 
long have you known him?” 

“About a month.” 

“Like him?” 

“Very much.” 

“Tn love?” 

“Not a bit.” 

Candid and convincing. 

“You must be very sure of him to promenade him like this.” 

Jean smiled. 
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A sudden rush of 
steps, a flurry of 
skirts, a woman 
catching her in her 
arms. “My beauti- 
ful daughter!” 


’ 


“Tt’s a fair test, isn’t it?’ 


“The same old Jean—indifferent as the ice-maiden. Nothing 
new then to tell me? No heavy lover?” 

“None.” 

“You wouldn’t tell me if you had.” 

“How about you?” 

“Oh, on again, off again—Finnegan!” 

“Harum-scarum!”’ 

“Hook ’em but can’t land ’em. Not the right ones. That’s 


She said it petulantly, camped Turkish fashion, a sudden 


ain 
“My dear, it’s the 


frown of discontent in her madcap eyes. 
first husband that’s the hardest nowadays.” 
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Jean laughed amusedly at the petulant frown on the intriguing 
little face. 

“Tell me about your trip abroad.” 

“Are you ever going to treat me seriously?” 

“IT am. What about Cannes and your stepmother?” 

“About as gay as a morgue. We're the same coloring. Father 
is loyal to blondes. He seems boozily contented. She's better 
than the second, though. Better style. Remember the lavender 
lady who brought me to the convent?” 
Jean nodded. 
“T remember. Pale and insipid.” 
“She ran off with an Australian. Father 
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Lives in London. 





Larrabee towered 
above them from 
the back of a roan 
hunter; hot, dusty, 
grinning with de- 
light at the trick 
he had performed. 


was quite cheerful about it. The present Mrs. Flanders must 
have been rather wicked. When our styles didn’t clash she was 
amusing. Anyhow she made Father raise my allowance to get 
rid of me. Thanks for small favors.” 

Jean looked at her gravely, passing her hand over the pale 
yellow hair. 

“Why do you go back at all?” 

“Why?” She shrugged her shoulders, which she did fre- 
quently. “I needed the money, my dear. Oh, it wasn’t so bad. 
Cannes is a fascinating sink of iniquity: Lots of wicked, inter- 
esting men—until they discovered I hadn’t any money. I'd love 
to live there all the same.” 

“And your mother? Did you see her?” 

Kitty’s face clouded. 

“In Paris—yes. A week. Couldn't stand more 
Brought back those awful days after the convent. 
old bounders living off her—only worse. Don’t ask me. 
see how she goes on living. Wonder why she does!” 

“Don’t talk about it.” 

They lay a moment in each other’s arms. 

“I came near running down to the convent.” 
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than that. 
The same 
I don’t 





“T don’t think I could do that,” Jean said slowly, with a rem- 
iniscent expression. 

“Oh, there were amusing things about it as you look back.” 

“Amusing!” 

“Well, it was amusing. Remember our first bath?” 

“You didn’t think so then.” 

“Rather not. I wanted to kill myself.” 

“TI think I hated every day I spent there.” 

Kitty sat up, staring at her. 

“You never said so!” 

“No—and after you leit—” 
somberly into the past. ‘What a prison it wz 

“Are you going to call on your mother?” 
denly. 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“Oh, just for form’s sake.” 

Jean reflected a moment, shook her head. 

“No, I wouldn’t do it just for that.” 

“You're right. After all, what’s the use?” 

She sprang up, her mood all frivolity again. 

“Time to tub. All the same, Jean, you must admit Mrs. 


The deep black eyes stared back 


Kitty asked sud- 








She doesn’t look a day over twenty- 
Small women have an advantage. 
Jasmine, aren't 


Chastaine is a wonder. 
five. How does she do it? 
Encouraging to me. May I try your bath salts? 
they? She must be forty-four at least.” 

“Possibly.” 

“But really she is radiantly beautiful. 

“Very beautiful.” 

“At the bottom now, haven’t you a sort of sneaking admire- 
tion for the way she keeps up?” 

“Go to your bath. You'll catch cold.” 

Kitty, peeping around the bathroom door, laughed. 

“After all, what of it! Parents are a thing of the past. I 
dare say we'll be the same.” 

“Speak for yourself.” 

“Oh, if we were the only ones—but we're not. Society is 
organized differently now. What’s home, and who cares to stay 
in it when you have one? Look at Clarice and Hortense Miller. 
They’ve got all the parents in the world. Much good it does 
them. Home? Do you think people marry to have children 
nowadays? Rubbish! Does anyone believe that love is going 


You know she is.” 


to last forever?” 
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“Kitty, you’re talking nonsense.” 

“Well, I expect to be married two or three times at least. 
The man doesn’t exist I’d live with more than three years. And 
then—”’ 

“What book have you been reading now?” 

“Mean old thing!” 

Kitty, meeting Jean’s laughing eyes, stamped her foot and 
disappeared. The next moment she was splashing in the bath- 
tub. 

“Is this the result of her trip abroad? I wonder?’ Jean, a 
little disturbed, went to the window and stood looking down the 
valley. Something in the distant line recalled to her the Floren- 
tine hills, the convent of the Santissima Annunciata and the 
days of her childhood’s exile. 

Kitty’s voice floated from the bathroom: 

“Jean, by the way—are you listening?” 

“What now?” 

“A surprise for you. 
Guess who.” 

The hand at the window curtain dropped suddenly. 

“Well, who?” (Continued on page 138) 
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Am old beau of yours is coming up. 








The MIORAL 


By JUDGE BEN B. 


Out of the stories of 
real life told him in the 
intimacy of his cham- 
bers, Ben B. Lindsey, of 
the Juvenile and Fam- 
ily Court of Denver, 
has built up a philoso- 
phy of social conduct 
that found expression 
in his book, “The Re- 
volt of Modern Y outh.”’ 





N THAT BOOK his fearless candor at- 
tracted to it the attention of clergymen of 
every denomination, of lawmakers and of 
outstanding judges. And now it is the 
purpose of Judge Lindsey in a series of 
articles written for this magazine {of which 

: if this is the second} to carry on the work 

so ably begun in that epoch-making book. 








(As was stated in connection with this maga- 
zine’s publication of his first article, the end most 
earnestly desired is that these articles, as they ap- 
pear month after month, might be placed in the 
hands of every young man and woman, every 
husband and wife, and every father and mother, 
in the land. Were this possible, there would 
unquestionably arise a new understanding of 
moral problems on the part of adults and a new 
sense of social responsibility on the part of the 


nation’s youthh QO GW GW GW QW 
@_ It is in this spirit that Judge Lindsey will write 
and that his articles are being presented in this 
magazine. 
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I STOPPED not long ago at a hotel in an important Midwestern 
city where another Denver man whom I shall designate as E— 
was also staying. I knew him well; and rather early in the morn- 
ing I dropped in at his room. 

For a time we chatted of this and that. Presently I went to 
the window to take in the fine view that it commanded. 

Near that window was a dresser; and on the dresser was the 
usual early morning litter: a collar, a comb, a razor, and other 
items that would normally be there-——together with others that 
would normally be quite somewhere else than on the dresser of 
a man a thousand miles from wife and home. Several hairpins, 
for instance, and a long-toothed comb in which a few strands 
were visible, shining like gold threads there in the morning sun. 

I looked away as quickly as I could, but our eyes met, and he 
grinned sheepishly. 

“T own up, Judge,” he said. “I know you wont peach—or 
preach.” 

“You can be at ease on that score, E—,” I said. “But what's 
the trouble? I would have said that among all the married 
couples I know, you and your wife would be about the last to 
have such a thing happen as this. I have always thought of your 
marriage as showing that marriage isn’t, after all, a failure, other 
evidence to the contrary notwithstanding. And you disclose this 
to me!” 

His eyes followed mine back to the dresser and for a moment 
we regarded it in thoughtful silence. 

“You see—it’s beautiful,” he said at last, obviously referring to 
those threads of gold. 

“Yes,” I replied, “but what I'd like to know is how long it 
will take, at this rate, before you and your wife and two fine 
children—who have an equity in the integrity of their home— 
appear in my court with business to transact.” 

“We'd be there right away if my wife were to find this out,” 
he admitted. Then he added with vehemence: “I love and wor- 
ship her, but would she believe it if she knew about this? Never!” 

“There is a line in the Marriage Service of the Church of Eng- 
land,” I observed, “that has been partly expurgated from the Mar- 
riage Service of the Book of Common Prayer in this country. 
In substance, if my memory serves me, it runs: ‘With my body I 
thee worship; and with a// my worldly goods I thee endow’—or 
something like that. A fine, specific use of language, don’t you 
think? I once heard a high-bred American woman say of it 
that she thought it indecent; but if marriage is to mean that, then 
we ought to be specific about it in our own minds, should we 
not? And if it is to mean something different, then we ought 
to be specific about that—also.” 

“True enough,” he said gloomily, “but it’s hard to switch from 
one angle to the other. It’s been a wrench for me; and it would 
be impossibie for my wife. And yet I think I’m right. I do 
worship her—with all of me. But in love you deal with infinity. 
I rob her of nothing when I go with this girl. And as for all my 
worldly goods, why, she has everything in the way of material 
comfort and provision that money can buy; and I have not vio- 
lated the spirit of the agreement there, unless the dog-in-the- 
manger philosophy enters in. Of course I have violated the letter 
of the agreement. I admit that. But the letter killeth, while the 
spirit giveth life. I repeat, I rob her of nothing.” 

“Do you love the girl?” 

“I love my wife,” he answered. “As for the girl, why, that de- 
pends on what you mean by ‘love.’ I like her; and if she had 
more mental capacity I might come nearer to loving her. But 
even then she would not usurp the place held by my wife, be- 
cause one reacts toward individuals individually and uniquely. 
There is no duplicating in one woman the love one feels toward 
another woman. That is why this talk about exclusiveness in 
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love seems to me a lie, a jealous lie. .... 
No, I don’t ‘love’ this girl in any deep 
or vital sense. We could part tomorrow 
and never see each other again, and we 
would feel ro more regret than one feels 
ordinarily when separated from a person 
one is fond of. I simply like her. She at- 
tracts me. I enjoy taking her out to din- 
ner and to the theater. That’s innocent 
enough, isn’t it? Well, I have been com- 
pletely en rapport with her, and for the 
same reason. 

“For the life of me, I can’t find any 
rational reason against it. We took what 
heaven gave, and we found it good; but 
society would step in and defile this beau- 
tiful thing by calling it unclean..... 
Damn it, Judge, I wont stand for it! 

“She and I have enriched each other’s 
lives. I am more of a man than I was, 
and she is more of a woman than she was, 
because of it. People enrich each other 
by knowing each other, don’t they? When 
you really know people, you know their 
emotional responses, the real color of their 
hair, the lights in their eyes. One knows 
these things emotionally, and by experienc- 
ing them, but they can’t be experienced 
completely without sex. They can’t be 
grasped merely by the mind. And if 
society requires of such understandings 
between men and women that they must 
stop short of complete expression, then 
that nips in the bud what, in many in- 
stances, should be permitted to grow. No 
exchange short of the complete exchange— 
no merely mental exchange—can suffice.” 

“If your wife heard you,’ I observed, 
“she would say that such remarks, if ap- 
plied to her, would be the philosophy of 
the ideal husband.” 

“They would apply to her if she'd let 
them,” he declared, beginning to pace the 
room furiously. “But she'd say: ‘I want 
all of you, and if there is more of you than 
I’ve realized, then I want that too. If I 
can’t use the surplus, no one else shall.’” 

“She would deny the existence of the 
surplus,” I said. “She would say that you 
were dissipating your energies, and that the 
essence of love is its exclusiveness.” 

“Quantitative thinking,” he retorted; 
“as if one measured love in a bushel! I’ve 
done no wrong, I tell you. I have a right 
to think for myself, and I’m going to do it. 
goes on inside of me.” 

“You are a rare one if you do,” I observed. “Does all this 
upset you inside? I ask because I have a belief that your 
subjective mind plays hob with you when you violate the habits 
and fears it was bred to.” 

He laughed. “At first it made a wreck of me,” he confessed. 
“I felt like a criminal. It was as if I had committed murder or 
robbed a house. But I’m getting over that; and I’d be over it 
completely if my wife knew—and approved what I’m doing. If 
I could only tell her!” 





I guess I know what 





There is no more forceful speaker in America than Judge Lindsey, on 
any subject that engages his mind; and no subject of greater general 
social import has ever been taken up by him than that of these articles. 


“I take no sides in these matters,” I said. “And my questions 
are less intended to express disapproval than to draw you out. 
I'd be’ interested to know how this situation came about.” 

He lit a cigarette and sat down. “It will be a relief to tell 
you. Here’s the way I see it—honestly, Judge. Margaret and I 
had reached a humdrum condition of life. Sex was humdrum. | 
didn’t realize this, but she did; and she resented it, as a woman 
will, because she interpreted it to mean that. I didn’t care for her 
as I once did. She didn’t realize that it was merely human; and 
daily habit may deaden sensibility. Or, if she did realize it, she 
felt that where she was concerned such a thing should not happen. 
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Judge Lindsey in the library of his Denver home. Mrs. Lindsey's portrait in inset. It 
ts here that Judge and Mrs. Lindsey with their little daughter spend their happiest hours. 


“She felt that the glow of our courting days had passed, that 
we had settled down to an arrangement from which all romance 
and beauty had fled. And she said so; and of course that created 
the very lack of romance and beauty of which she complained. 
My vehement denials did no good. She didn’t believe me. 

“The result was a strained atmosphere in our home, with 
periodic outbreaks of exasperation from her, which storms I 
weathered as best I could. 

“You can’t force love, you know, Judge, and you can’t force 
the active manifestations of sex. The more pres- 


to understand each other better and be happy in each other 

again 
“I have come to the conclusion, Judge, that when a woman 
lashes out at a man with her tongue, the way Margaret did at 
me, she is obeying a very profound biological impulse—and a 
very effective one; for those hours of misery did seem to have 
the effect of bringing us together. The trouble was, it didn’t 
last. Usually within a week we'd have it all to do over again 
‘Finally she began to wonder if there wasn’t some other woman 
in my life, who was taking from her the love I 





sure she applied, the deader I became. Fear, 
anxiety, the sense of strain, and the consciousness 
that I was in a false position, all conspired to in- 
hibit me. She, being, as you know, an exception- 
ally intelligent person, realized all this with her 
mind, but that didn’t serve to control the instinc- 
tive something within her that impelled her to 
sting like a gadfly when her resentment came to 
the surface. 

“Then, of course, she began, without meaning 
to, to look for causes of offense. It was a de- | 
fensive measure, I suppose, as it tended to justify | 
her in her own eyes. And when one looks fot 
causes of offense in this life, one finds them. Little 
faults in me that had formerly had her indulgence 


normal woman wants to be loved, wanted and 
courted. 

“I could see how she felt, but the element of 
compulsion which she had introduced into the 
situation, without meaning to, had put me under 
an evil spell. 

“We had violent quarrels, during which she 
would nearly drive me to frenzy, nagging and 
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. —writing from the Univer- 
became enormously significant. Mostly they were sity of Wisconsin, of Judge 
fresh evidence that I had ceased to love her as a Lindsey's book ¢ 
volt of Modern Youth,”’ of 
which the present sertes is 
@ continuation, 
is an extraordinary book 
It treats difficult problems 

. but no sensible per- 
son can make any objection 
to anything in the book, be- 
cause it is written in such 


} would otherwise have given her. I don’t know 
how long she had been wondering about this, but 
presently she openly speculated about it. 

“I want particularly to call your attention to 
the fact that up to that time there was no other 
woman and that I had never contemplated such 
a thing—save perhaps as most married men, i 
suppose, are at times tempted by women they meet 
casually and fancy they might like to know better 
—thoughts they are careful to hide from their 
wives. At least I hid them from mine. She 





wouldn't understand it in a miliion years.” 

He paused in bitter silence. 

“Don't be absurd, E—,’ I said. “You ought. to 
know better than to underestimate her intelligence 
like that. That’s a lot bigger insult to her than 
any liaison could be. The trouble is you’ve never 
been brave enough to tell her the truth. It’s a 
pity she can’t hear this conversation. Why in the 
world don’t you tell her the exact truth? Why, 
man, she’s a wonderful woman; she has a wonder- 
ful mind and a big heart. She'd understand!” 

He raised his hands despairingly. ‘Yes, she’s 
wonderful. Mentally she’s remarkable. Sometimes 
she makes me feel pretty small in comparison. 


“The Re- 


says: “It 


prodding me with her tongue.. And then, under | @ generous and sympathetic | But damn it, Judge, she’s a woman! More- 


that abnormal tension, the quarrel would end in 
tears, and for a time after that we would seem | 
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and helpful way.” 


over, her whole background and training have 
blinded her to just this sort of thing, though they 
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have opened her eyes to 
a lot of other things. 
What goes on inside of 
me is simply outside of 
her ken. I’m sure of it. 
If she could read my 
mind, she’d be shocked 
beyond anything she 
could put in words. And 
besides, Judge, this is a 
one-sided business. Id 
have to do ail the con- 
fessing. She hasn’t any- 
thing to confess. Why, 
she’s like Cesar’s wife; 
she’s a sort of an unap- 
proachable Diana. She’s 
as chaste as Lucrece. 
And if I owned up, she’d 
be judge and jury in 
one. How can I pos- 
sibly combat a prospect 
like that?” 

“Perhaps she isn’t so 
oppressively good as you 
think,’ I said. “At least 
let’s hope so. I believe 
she’s human, and you 
ought to know it for 
sure. Anyhow, go ahead 
with your story.” 

He resumed: “It was | 
Margaret herself who | 
put the idea of other 
women into my head. 
She suggested it by her 
accusations, and I sud- 
denly found myself con- 
templating it. I think 
a lot of women do this, 
and virtually drive their 
husbands to it.” 

“And some 
bands?” I queried. 
they drive their 
the same way?” 

“T suppose so. But I 
never thought of such a 
thing in connection with 
her. I’ve never seen the 
least evidence that other 
men attract her. I have 
no doubt, however, I 
could put the idea into 
her head by saying to 
SS fl EF er ees 
has said to me. 

“At any rate, the no- 
tion grew in my mind. 
I had an instinctive feel- 
ing that it might be the 
way out. So I fell in with this girl, Judge 
in my office. 

“Now, Judge, I come to the heart of the matter. You can 
believe it or not; but a very curious thing happened when I 
took the step. It was, of course, a fresh and unusual expe- 
rience, and after the first shock of fear and doubt, and what I 
muy call remorse, was over, it. seemed to rehabilitate me. It 
carried over into my relations with my wife; it seemed as if I 
had come back to her with the attitude of mind of which time 
and habit had robbed me. 

“Margaret is now happy. She has spoken repeatedly of the 
change in me. Naturally I have ventured no explanations. I 
am rather surprised that she hasn’t asked more questions. But 
she is apparently perfectly happy, and she seems to have gotten 
over the notion that I have transferred my affections from her 
to some one else. If she has any secret theory about it, I 
imagine it is to the effect that I may have done so for a time, 
but that I have now come back to her. Which is exactly opposite 
to the facts. Think of the irony of it, Judge! What would she 
say if she knew to what she owes her present happiness?” 

“And so you are satisfied?” I asked. 
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Judge Lindsey delivering his eulogy of Luther Burbank at the funeral services of the great 
scientist held at Santa Rosa, California 
around the world, and from the furthermost lands he has received messages of praise. 


By the radio the Judge's words were carried 


“Satisfied! Certainly not! See the situation I'm in! I must 
lie and go on lying for the rest of my life. I have to make a 
business of concealment. Even at that she is likely sometime to 
stumble on the truth. And then her humiliation, her hurt pride, 
and her feeling that she was not able to hold me—not attractive 
enough to compete with other women and with Youth—all that. 
Can’t you imagine what would happen? She'd diagnose me and 
herself and the situation completely wrong. 

“So fear dogs my steps. I carry a weight in my heart. I 
can’t reason this away. Subjective habit, as you say! 

“As far back as I can remember, I have been taught that 
what I am now doing is wrong, a heinous sin. I don’t believe 
that; and yet I’m haunted by a feeling of internal anxiety from 
which I think nothing could wholly relieve me except my wife’s 
knowledge and understanding. And I know that is a large order to 
place with any woman, educated to the traditional code of 
society in these matters. What do you think of it?” 

“I can’t say that I see anything unusual in your case,” I 
answered, “unless it is your desire to confide in your wife. As 
for the subjective conflict within you, I have known many in- 
stances of that. 
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“Of course this talk about a man being able to love two 
women at the same time is old stuff. They all say that. Many 
men say it can be done, and most women say it can't. Perhaps 
it is a matter of individual temperament.” 

He frowned slightly. 

“I didn’t say I loved two women at once,” he retorted. “I 
think you are trying to draw me out, I don’t Jove this girl. I 
like her. She’s a pleasant companion; it is pleasant and lovely 
to be with her. Why demand that our play together take on the 
seriousness and weight of a lifetime passion? Neither of us 
wants that. So what’s the harm, Judge?” 

“Is she of age?” I asked. 

He assured me she was. 

“You have no call to show your judicial teeth,” he added. 
“Besides, this is a private and personal matter, as I see it, 
between her and me. It concerns nobody else, neither our 
neighbors nor the law.” 

“I interfere in people’s lives as little as I can,” I replied, “and 
you need fear nothing of the sort from me. As to having it 
out with your wife, of course you know her better than I do; and 
I don’t presume to advise you on that point. In general, how- 
ever, I think truth is a fine thing if you can 
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sufficiently like that of her own husband to serve as a test of 
her way of thought in such matters. 

She heard me through in silence. “Should he tell her?” I 
concluded. “Suppose you were the woman! Would you get 
his point of view?” 

“If I were the woman,” she said slowly, “I think I would 
understand, and that I might put up with the situation, though 
I would not like it.” 

“But would that be understanding?” I asked. “Wouldn’t such 
a grudging concession merely be a source of fresh trouble? 
Could he be happy in his /iaison? Wouldn’t he have to drop it— 
and wouldn’t the second state be worse than the first?” 

She shook her head. “I see that. But it’s a lot to ask, a lot to 
expect.” 

“Might such a woman not feel,” I continued, “that her hus- 
band’s faith in her understanding and sympathy was rather a 
compliment, and pretty conclusive evidence that he valued his 
relations with her so highly that he was willing to take tremen- 
dous chances with them in order to have them on a sound basis 
of mutual understanding?” 

“That question rather strikes home,” she said. “You see, 
Judge—” She paused, faltered, and then went 
on: “I—I have reason to think that Henry is 





get people to understand it. Most of us, un- 
fortunately, regard facts as very offensive things. 
You'll have to use your own judgment. But— 
don’t underestimate your wife's intelligence and 
good sense. If you do underestimate it, that 
may account for part of the trouble you have had. 
Try telling her.” 

“And if she forbids this affair to go on?” 

“Take a chance on her,’ I urged. “Maybe 
you and she can build a practicable scheme of 
living out of the wreck. Now, that would be 
interesting, wouldn’t it?” 

But he shook his head. “A foolish risk,’ he | 





indulging in just such an affair as you have de- 
scribed. He doesn’t dream I suspect it. Per- 
haps on the whole it is better that he doesn’t tell 
me. I might not be able to weather it. That is 
why I have not been abie to bring myself to in- 
vestigate and find out. I lack the courage, I 
guess.” , 

“Still,” I suggested, “you would feel that the 
truth, if he produced it, would be in a sense a 
tribute to you. You'd respect him if he told it.” 

She nodded. “I think I am hoping in the back 
of my mind, that he will. In the meantime, I 


said. “The situation is too one-sided. I've done | peer only suspect this affair; and I am not letting it 
all the sinning... .. Still, almost thou per- | ROGER N. BALDWIN | come ‘between us. We have been quite happy 
suadest me—almost!”’ | —of the American Civil lately. oan 
Though the conversation ended there, the in- | Liberties Union, says of Why do you Suspect itr 
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Mrs. E—. Her hair was black, not golden; but 
it had a fine sheen of health and beauty. She 
had keen brown eyes, a fine forehead, a firm, sweet 
mouth, and a width of jaw that indicated vitality 
and energy. Mrs. E— is a graduate of a world- 
known women’s college in the East. Among the 


as possessing what I consider’a distinguished in- 
tellect. I shall long remember my talk with her 


ern Youth,’ of which the 
present articles are virtually 
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punctured our sham moral- 
ity with a mass of evidence 
so humanly put that it must 
many splendid women I have met, she stands out convince anyone with a 
mind at all open to reality.”’ 


me, for one thing.” 

I held my breath, afraid even to look up for 

fear my face might betray me. 

“It sometimes makes me feel,” she went on, 
| “that if he knew that I knew about it, and that 
| if I could convince myself and him that I grudged 

him and the possible other nothing that they might 
find in each other, then he would love me beyond 


“You have 





as one of the most remarkable experiences I have 
ever had among the many that have come my way. 
I have had conversations with distinguished men, many of them 
leaders in the thought of this nation; and some of these have 
expressed with skill and with fine logic ideas which I have found 
stimulating and suggestive. But what I am about to recount 
came from a quiet, high-bred Denver woman. I shall set it 
down as faithfully as my memory of the occasion will permit. 
Let me explain in this connection that the conversations I re- 
count in these articies are necessarily reduced to their significant 
essentials. It would be impossible in a reasonable space to re- 
count the details of talks which, in their accomplishment, often 
occupied hours of time, and repeated interviews. Digging the 
truth out of people is sometimes a slow business, and I want 
the reader to understand that these cases as I tell them usually 
develop far more swiftly than did the actual events on which 
they are based. I think such foreshortening of the picture is 
proper and necessary, but I want the reader to understand it. 
The talk between Mrs. E— and myseif turned at first on 
some phases of my work in which she was interested, and it 
drifted toward the subject of marriage, as I meet up with it in 
my domestic relations work. I let it drift because I was curious 
to find out if I could what would be this woman’s response if 
her husband should take his courage in his hands and tell her 
the truth, as I am satisfied all husbands and all wives should 
do if they are—both of them—intelligent enough to line up 
facts, and evaluate them. Not all persons are so qualified, but 
it seemed to me that the E—’s were. People who are suf- 
ficiently intelligent to understand the truth are entitled to it. But 
the truth may wreck others lacking intelligence to cope with it. 
I cited to Mrs. E— a typical case of marital infidelity, 





measure, he would cave for me beyond anything he 
could express—far moze than he could care for 
any other woman, no matter how intimate a friendship he might 
have had with her. 

“Do you see what I mean, Judge? Does it sound shocking? 
I fear I put it clumsiiy; for I’m groping in the dark, and I don't 
quite know what I mean myself. All I know is that I have 
these ideas at times, and that I’m torn by this conflict between 
my reason and my emotions—the emotions natural to any woman 
when some other woman intrudes. 

“I think what I mean is this: that love is never delivered on 
demand, and that the true way to get it is to claim nothing and 
demand nothing, and simply to welcome it as a gift, arbitrarily 
bestowed by the giver. After all, sex as sex is a more or less 
meaningless and worthless thing. What gives it meaning and 
emotional value is the love back of it—and love is by no means 
synonymous, with sex, though we often use the word as if it 
were. And so I think sometimes that if I could make him love 
me first of all, not as a woman but as a human being, because 
he found me truly sweet and lovable, then his desire for me 
would follow; and if his desire were conceived in that fashion, 
it would be a truly wonderful, constant and permanent thing, 
would it not? And of course it works both ways. I naturally 
love him primarily for what he is as a person; and my desire 
for him—as a man—must spring from that, and be conditioned 
by that, if it is to be real and spiritually fruitful. 

“One thing that has made me think this might be so is that 
even the release I suspect him of having taken for himseif seems 
to have made him care more for me. I think he feels that I no 
longer restrict him and deprive him of something his nature 
may crave—not sex, you know, but human intimacies. Things 
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It is in this manner that the Judge's cases are presented to him in the intimate privacy of his chambers. 


are better between us now than they have been in years. If 
this can happen as a result of his summarily and secretly tak- 


ing his freedom, how much greater would be the result if 
he had not had to take it? Suppose that we both gave, without 
stint ? 


“I have heard you say, Judge, that marriage should, ideally, 
mean the union of one man and one woman. Is that your 
conception of marriage?” 

“Emphatically,” I said. 

She nodded. “I think that is right. That is the way marriage 
should be. But it begins to come to me, Judge, that Henry and 
I have not been attaining a genuinely monogamic marriage by the 
ways we were taught, the ways of exclusiveness. I begin to 
think that these outsiders who may enter into his life, or who 
might, I suppose, enter into mine, don’t necessarily 


counts—not how one speculates and philosophizes. But the doing 
is dangerous. I feel as if I were on the edge of a precipice with 
my eyes blindfolded.” 

“You wont get very far with all this, Mrs. E—,” I answered, 
“so long as you and your husband conceal your thoughts from 
each other. 

“Now, your husband probably wishes he might talk honestly 
with you, just as you would like to talk honestly with him—if 
you could get over your fear of each other, and particularly if he 
could get rid of his fear of you. Men commonly believe that 
women can’t possibly get the masculine point of view in these 
matters. But I think that is nonsense. You have just demon- 
strated it. 

“Let me make one suggestion. Sometime draw your husband 

into a general conversation about these matters, 





enter into our marriage, or become a factor within 

it, or in any way disrupt it, or share it with us, | 
or otherwise come between us. Love remains in 
that sense truly exclusive-—a thing which we two | 
possess between us—a unique communion in which 
no third person could share. I begin to think 
that the only way outsiders could rob us of this 
would be for one or both of us to forbid them 
to come in. If one does that, they may break 
in, like thieves, and rob us of each other. 

“I don’t know whether there is any soundness 
in these notions; but they may interest you be- 
cause they are what I am thinking about—and I 
know you are tolerant toward people and their 
thoughts.” 

“I’m tolerant toward them so long as they try 
to think,” said I. ‘And I try even to be tolerant 
toward those who don’t.” 

She smiled somewhat wistfully. 

“I am at least trying,” she said. “But though 
it all sounds very plausible and convincing, Judge, 
theories and feelings are two different things. I | 
theorize bravely, but I don’t know how far I dare | 
trust myself in doing. It is what one does that 





present 


generation.”* 





ALBERT E. WIGGAM 


—the famous biologist and 
author, says of Judge Lind- 
sey's work, “‘The Revolt of 
Modern Y outh,”’ 
articles 
rying forward: 
Lindsey's book is one of the 
most useful books of this I 


and express some of the views you have been 
putting to me. Do it in a wholly impersonal 
fashion.” 

“But can a woman talk impersonally?” she asked. 

“Certainly, if she sees the desirability of it,” 
I replied. ‘The trouble is that they generally 
don’t. Let me make another suggestion: Between 
intelligent persons who owe each other the truth 
and are capable of making facts definitive, conceal- 
ment is the worst form of infidelity I know of; 
and both you and your husband seem to have 
been guilfy of that. Society puts no stigma on 
such infidelity, but it is none the less deadly. It 
shuns the truth because it distrusts it, and thinks 
it may be a lie. This attitude is due to fear; and 
fear is death. Remember, too, that since jealousy 
is fear, jealousy too is death. Now, one other 








which the thing. Would you have anything to confide in 
are car- | him?” 
“Judge | She laughed. “I see the point, Judge. I al- 


most wish I had. It would put us on a level. 


suppose it wouldn’t do for me to fabricate a 
sin. It’s the solemn truth that I was once—well, 
tempted. I don’t think (Continued on page 126) 
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Illustrated by 
John Held, Jr. 





R. PETERS would have liked baseball had it not been for its 
i supporters. In fact, that was his chief complaint against life 
as a whole; there were too many people connected with it. Mr. 
Peters had done all that he could to remedy the general congestion, 
but he was working single-handed, with the possible exception of a 
helping hand now and then from an influenza epidemic, and one 
man can’t do much against the whole world. 

His baseball attendance was limited to once in the early season 
when one goes to a baseball game out of an atavistic urge on a 
warm spring day, to hear a bat crack, and once during the World 
Series, if possible. The latter excursion was usually a business 
one, because the president of the Mt. Hermon Paper-box Company 
liked to go, and Mr. Peters, in so far as it was consistent with his 
personal dignity, liked to keep the president of the Mt. Hermon 
Paper-box Company in a good humor. 

It was thus that we find Mr. Peters, clad for the first time this 
fall in his light-weight overcoat with last spring’s theater stubs 
and peanut-nubbins in the pockets, milling about with the crowd 
around the turnstiles at what the sporting-writers seem to feel to 
be one of the “crucial” games. Several of the more untrammeled 
American citizens were giving evidence of their birthright of 
freedom by wedging their animal spirits through the gates in high 
fettle, and Mr. Peters was jammed against the wall with a force 
which reminded him, as in a flash, of his antipathy to animal 
spirits in a crowd, something which he always seemed to forget 
between crowds. Caught in the swirl of a squad of slightly stewed 
fans who were out for a good time even if they barked their shins 
in getting it, Mr. Peters would have turned about and gone home 
then and there if such a thing had been possible. But the merry- 
makers would have none of it, and he was carried on, willy-nilly, 
to the portals of the arena, cursing to himself at the great, boyish 
spirit of America at play. 

In the stands the crowd was already keyed up to a high pitch of 
excitement. The batteries were warming up, and flies were being 
batted out and caught with a skill which would be considerably 
reduced in the actual performance. Mr. Peters felt the old 
thrill chasing up and down his spine as he took his seat. Perhaps 
things were going to be all right after all. 

His first indication that things were not going to be all right, 
and that before the sun set over this gay diamond he would 
probably have the blood of another fellow-human-being on his 
hands, came as the pitcher wound up to welcome the first batter 
of the visiting team. It was at this tense moment that Mr. Peters’ 
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It was to be expected that sooner or 
later Mr. Peters would witness a game 
in the World's Series, so here is his neph- 
ew’s faithful report of it. “I shall never 
accompany Uncle to a game again, even 
though I was four seats from him,” he 
says. “My nerves would not stand it. In 
addition, on this particular occasion I 
had a small wager on the losing team.” 
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ear was assailed from a point a few inches back of its lobe, by 
a hoarse, powerful voice yelling: 


“Atta-boy, Slim! Strike him out now!” 
Now, wholly aside from the noise of the thing, the point about 
yelling advice from the stands which particularly irritated Mr. 
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Peters was that, since it 
was presumably Slim’s 
definite plan already to 
strike the man out, and 
he would probably bend 
all his energies in that 
direction without any 
pointers from the man 
behind Mr. Peters, the 
whole thing seemed like 
a gratuitous expendi- 
ture of energy and 
something of an insult 
to Slim’s strategic 
sense. 

But even without 
this pragmatic side, the 
fact was that Mr. Peters hated to have anyone yell in his ear. 

The ball, with the aid of the man behind Mr. Peters, was 
pitched. It was called a ball. A howl of disapproval went up 
from Slim’s adviser. 

Mr. Peters turned and looked at the man. He was small and 
red-faced and gave no evidence of ever having been nearer a 
baseball than he was at the present moment. He was accompanied 
by his wife. 

Another ball. Another howl. This was followed by an ob- 
viously incorrect description of just where the ball had really gone. 

The next, unfortunately, was a strike, which called forth a 
triumphant volley much louder and more offensive than his pro- 
tests had been. 

“Atta-boy, Slim! You got ’im goin’ now! You got ’im goin’! 
Come on now, Slim! Another right in the same place, old boy!” 

Now, it was quite certain that Slim had not “got ‘im goin’.” 
The next two balls were called bad, and the batter trotted to 


first. Mr. Peters gloated in his heart. Perhaps this would shut 
that guy up. 
But no. The fact that his advice and predictions had all gone 


wrong made no impression at all. Indeed, he persisted in a sort of 
blind jubilation: 

“Atta-boy, Slim! Walk ’im! Get ’im out of the way, Slim! 
Atta-baby! Come on now, Slim! Get this one! He’s easy, Slim!” 

There was only one method known to Mr. Peters of expressing 
disapproval, short of actual murder. It was, at best, a weak 
gesture. It was to turn and look disgustedly at the offender. 
This Mr. Peters did. 

Now, Mr. Peters looking disgustedly was not a sight calculated 
to inspire terror. You might smile pleasantly back at him, or 
you might ignore him entirely. But you would not stop what you 
were doing. The red-faced man took it simply as an invitation 
to conversation. 

“Am I right or wrong, buddy?” he asked of Mr. Peters. 

There was nothing much that could be answered to this; so 
Mr. Peters turned away. He had one more method left. He 
would postpone that as long as possible for the sake of the 
president of the Mt. Hermon Paper-box Company. 

But the red-faced man still had some one to talk to him. His 
wife was there. And she had stood this mystifying procedure out 
on the diamond just about as long as she could. 

“Did he get a run?” she asked. 
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The red-faced man laughed scornfully. “No, no! He just got 
to first base,” he explained. 

“What does that count?” 

“That doesn’t count anything. He just gets to first; that’s all.” 

“Well, that’s good to do, isn’t it?” 

“Sure, it’s good to do. It’s— Atta-baby! ’At’s pitchin’ ’em!” 

Slim had developed unexpected form and secured a strike on 
the second batter. 

“What did they change the score up on the board for, if it 
didn’t count anything?” 

“They didn’t change the score. They just changed the number 
of the batter. Each bat— Afta-boy, Slim! Well, well, this is an 
easy one! Come on, now!” 

At this point the batter hit out a neat single which advanced 
his predecessor to second and left the red-faced man with all 
his work to do over again. 

“Never mind, Slim,” he yelled. 
You've got ‘em goin’ now!” 

This aroused another highly articulate fan, four rows in front, 
to a retort. 

“Goin’ where? 
neighbor. 

This unexpected opposition was a little too much for the red- 
faced man’s mental processes, so the best that he could counter 
with, on the spur of the moment, was: “Oh, yeah?” 

Feeling the inadequacy of this as a retort, he put a little thought 
on the matter and within half a minute had evolved: 

“So's yer old man!” 

It was now the other contestant’s turn to say: “Yeah?” 

There had been a slight ripple of laughter at the red-faced 
man’s witticism, just enough to give him the idea that he had 
made quite a mot. 
Crazed with success, 
he continued: 

“And thanks for 
the buggy-ride!” 

This went very 
big, and although 
his wife made sev- 
eral ineffectual at- 
tempts to hush him 
up, it was easy to 
see that he was off 
on an afternoon of 
repartee. 

The fact that his 
favorite side was 
rapidly being 
swamped under a 
landslide of hits and 
runs seemed to 
make no_ impres- 
sion on him at all. 
He had turned his 
attention from the 
diamond to his an- 
tagonist four rows 
in front, and was 
conducting what he 
felt was a_ highly 
successful campaign. 

To refresh him- 
self, he had pur- 
chased a bag of pea- 
nuts and a bottle of 
sarsaparilla with a 
straw in it. In case 
his wife wanted any 
of the peanuts, he 
left the bag on his 
knee and she could 
help herself. She availed herself of this opportunity on an aver- 
age of once every fifteen seconds, and behind Mr. Peters’ ear, 
when it was not deafened by the shouted sallies of the red-faced 
man, there arose a steady and voracious crackling of nut-shells 
and a concurrent munching of nuts, than which there was only 
one thing more maddening to Mr. Peters, and that was the open- 
mouthed chewing of gum. This the red-faced man at once pro- 
ceeded to add to the rest of his activities. 

Between munches at peanuts, the wife attempted a few more 
questions on the essentials of baseball. 

f 


“Take yer time, take yer time! 


Ter first?” he called back to Mr. Peters’ 











One Strike and Out 


“How many are out now?” she munched. 

Between chews at his gum the husband offered such replies as 
he could without losing the thread of his verbal battle with the 
man in front. 

“None out yet,” he chewed. 

“He just struck at the ball,” she persisted. 

“Yeah, but he’s got two more strikes before he’s out.” 

“Two more? I thought you said it took three?” 

“T did. He’s had one. He’s got two— Atta-baby! He’s out!” 

“But he had only two strikes.” 

“T was wrong hefore. He must have had two on him. He’s 
out now, all right.” (To his antagonist:) “What about that, 
Brother?” 

“It’s about time,” replied ‘Brother, without straining himself. 

“Yeah? Well, wait a minute and you'll see another.” 

“Yeah? Well, I'm waiting.” 

“All right. You aint seen nothing yet, Brother!” 

“T seen three runs come in.” 

“Yeah? Well, the game’s young yet.” 

“Yeah? So’s yer old man.” 

This left the -red-faced man practically without a rejoinder; 
so he shuffled his feet preparatory to buying a new bag of pea- 
nuts from the boy, upsetting his bottle of sarsaparilla, which he 
had stood up, half full, on the floor at Mr. Peters’ back.. As the 
warm liquid began seeping through on Mr. Peters’ hip and down 
the side of his leg, he realized that the time had come for action. 
Never, since the time he ate opposite a Frenchman in the dining- 
car, had his nerves been so jangled. He could not quite figure 
out, however, just what the method should be. He had so many 
dandy ways, and yet he still hated to embarrass the president of 
the Mt. Hermon Paper-box Company. The president of the Mt. 
Hermon Paper-box 
Company was less an 
old friend than a val- 
ued one—particularly 
valuable at the mo- 
ment, as a large order 
hung in the balance, 
an order involving dis- 
counts of magnitude if 
it were offered and ac- 
cepted. 

Fortunately, within 
five minutes, a batter 
cracked a foul into the 
stands in the general 
direction of Mr. Peters’ 
seat. Fouls had been 
cracked here and there 
at intervals all the aft- 
ernoon, but until now 
none had soared toward 
Mr. Peters. Hereto- 
fore he had not par- 
ticularly desired a foul 
to soar toward himself. 
But now, with the foul 
approaching, Mr. Pe- 
ters’ mind functioned 
with lightning speed. 
Moreover, this particu- 
lar foul in the moment 
of its coming seemed 
to Mr. Peters to be a 
manifestation of Di- 
vine Providence, and 
further proof of the 
ancient allegation that 
the Lord always looks 
out for His own. The 
ball sped on its way; 
the crowd arose in a body, several of the more optimistic calling 
out, “I’ve got it,” when they hadn’t at all. Nobody quite saw 
where it went, but when the excitement had subsided, and people 
began to sit down again, it was discovered that the red-faced man 
was prone on the floor, with an ugly welt over his temple. He 
was carried out by the ushers, and the game went on. A search 
was made for the ball which had done this horrid damage, but it 
could not be found. It was one of the mysteries of the season. 

Mr. Peters’ theory was that the man had burst a blood-vessel 
and hit his head in falling. And that seemed as good as any. 
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The logger sprang behind 
the main-mast. Bang! 
went the shot. 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


HOY! Raker, ahoy!” came the 
hail. “Here's five men for you!’ 

“Are they awake?” 

“No-o. You'll have to hoist them 
aboard!” 

“Then row them alongside, and be 
damned smart about it!” 

The bark Raker lay at anchor in 
Tacoma harbor. Her masts, like tall 
naked trees, loomed up against the 
coming gray of a March morning. Five 
shanghaied men were quickly taken on 
board. 

Four of them came up from the boat 


easily, limp as rags from the crimp’s dope. The fifth was harder 
to handle. A running bowline was slung around his middle. 


“Hoist away!” 
“Gar blyme, ’e’s a whale, ’e is.” 


“Pull with a will, men, or I'll step in amongst you!” 

“Va-ha-hee, ya-ha-hee, ya-ha-he-e-e!” 

“Belay! Drag him forward to the fo’c’stle till he comes to! 
And stand by to heave short on the anchor!” 


Arthur Mason has sailed the seven 
seas since, at fourteen, he ran away 
from his Ireland home at Ballywoodin. 
Today he holds a master’s ticket for 
any tonnage in sail or steam. And 
he knows loggers, from frequent contact 
with them in the Northwest of trees 
and timber. Just now he is in the Ri- 
viera, writing the story of his boyhood. 


As the crimp crawled up over the 
side of the bark to receive his blood- 
money for the shanghaied men, the 
mate called to him: 

“Say, is that last fellow a sailor?” 

“You know me,” answered the 
crimp. “I touch nothing but the best.” 

“Weill, he don’t trim like a sailor. 
That’s why I asked vou.” 

An hour later the Raker was being 
towed to the open sea, and at noon she 
was clear of Cape Flattery with all 
sail set and heading off-shore, close- 
hauled. The weather was gray, the 


wind coming light out of the southeast, and a lumpy swell was 
making in from the westward. It was a dangerous time of year 


for a ship to be close to the coast, and for that reason every rag 
of canvas was crowded on to the Raker. 


The mate was a six-footer with broad shoulders and hamlike 


hands, and a voice that ran shivers through the crew. A fighting 


“Bosun,” he called, 


man, he was; he could whip a crowd of sailors single-handed. 
“is them five sailors on deck yet?” 
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“Four of ’em is, sir,’ replied the bosun. 

“Where’s the other one?” 

“He refuses to budge.” 

“What?” The lungs of the mate wheezed. “Bring him out on 
deck! Did you hear me?” 

The bosun, who looked as if the winds of the ocean had blown 
straight down and flattened him out, answered quickly: 
“Aye-aye, sir. I heard you.” He waddled forward to the fore- 
castle, shook the new sailor, who was lying in a bunk, and shouted: 
“Come on deck, man. You wouldn't be cuddled in here if you 
knew the mate, that you wouldn’t! Come now, show a leg and 
avoid a beating.” 

The shanghaied man groaned and rolled back the dirty blanket 
from his head. His eyes stared wildly, searching the forecastle. 
“Where am I?” he asked. His voice sounded sluggish. 

“You'll learn that soon enough,” answered the bosun. “Up on 
deck with you now, before it’s too late. You're a sailor, aint 
you?” 

“What are you talking about?” said the man, sitting up in his 
bunk, now quite awake. “I aint no sailor—I’m a logger. How 
did IT get here?” 

A roar from the mate filled the forecastle. “Rosun, aint that 
man coming up on deck? I'll be stepping down there in a minute. 
Do you hear me?” 

“T do, sir. He’s coming now.’ 
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The bosun helped the logger 





The crew, astounded, shouted at one another: ‘He's 


to his feet. “Hurry, man! Get up there before he gets down 
here!”’ 

The logger crawled up the ladder to the deck. He felt the roll 
of the bark and sniffed the air. His eyes shifted to the white 
swelled sails. 

He looked at the man called “mate.” “I don’t belong here,” 
he declared. “I’m a logger. Something has happened that 
shouldn’t. I want to get back where I belong—back to the woods 
and the rivers. You’ve made a mistake in taking me on your ship.” 

The mate looked the logger over as he might a new spar. He 
was a hard-looking fellow, was the logger—long, lanky and muscu- 
lar, with steel-gray eyes and double jaws. 

“See here,” said the mate, laying his hand on the logger’s 
shoulder, not in any gentle way, “while you’re on this ship, you’re 
a sailor! I don’t give a damn what you’ve been. It’s what you 
are now that counts. And let me tell you something to begin 
with: I don’t want you to run, nor I don’t want you to walk; 
but when I gives an order, you fly—hear me, fly!” 

The wind from the sea was bringing back color to the logger’s 
face, and the pupils of his eyes were shrinking to normal. As he 
drew in a lungful of air, he realized what had happened to him: 
he had been doped and shanghaied. But what was he to do now? 
He could handle himself on a raft of logs. There was not a 
man who could roll him off a log; and furthermore, he had never 
met a logger on river drives who could make him cry, “Enough.” 
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standing on it, man! He's standing on it, I tell you!” 


“Take your hand off my shoulder,” he said. His jaw-muscles 
simmered from his chin to his ears. “I’m not a sailor, nor am 
going to be one, for you or anybody else.” 

Instantly the mate slapped the logger on the mouth. 

“You'll be a sailor before I get through with you!” he said, 
clenching his red fists. “And, damn you, I'll teach you to ‘sir’ 
me when you speak.” With that he rushed the logger, determined 
to finish him up in a hurry. He had a way of putting the rabbit- 
wallop on sailors, that took all the fight out of them. He reached 
over to clout it onto the logger, but the logger sidestepped, and 
smashed the mate on the jaw with a right hook. It was a powerful 
wallop, and the mate staggered back against the bulwark rail. 
The crew gathered around. The logger stood his ground. The 
mate, conscious of all eyes on him, even to the captain, rolled 
up his sleeves preparing to do’a clean job. He was going to whip 
this logger if he had to kill him to do it; discipline at all costs! 
He advanced cautiously, and as soon as he was within measured 
distance, he jumped like a wildcat. The logger went down, the 
mate on top, tearing him to pieces. So it seemed to the four 
men who had been shanghaied with the logger as they stood 
huddled together, shivering, watching the fight. They had one 
advantage over the logger; they were sailor beachcombers, and 
they knew ships. The bosun called to the crew: “Get to work, 
men. The fight is over. You can see what to expect if you start 
anything on this ship.” 




















But the fight was not over. The wiry log-driver and the mate 
commenced to roll on the deck, their legs now fighting, their 
hands clutched on each other’s throats. Across, and up and down 
the deck they rolled, their lungs wheezing for air. No one dared 
interfere. The captain kept to the poop-deck. He was sure of his 
first mate, who never lost a fight. The grappling men slid and 
slammed against the fore-hatch, the mate butting the logger’s 
head against the combings. In so doing he lost his grip on the 
logger’s throat. The logger thrust his feet on the body of the 
mate and kicked himself free, rising to his opponent. 

“T’ll kill you!” roared the mate as he ran to the fife-rail and 
grabbed a belaying-pin. In a flash the logger jerked off his torn 
coat, but the mate was upon him. Bang! came the belaying-pin 
down on the logger’s head. It sounded squashy. To the amaze- 
ment of the onlookers, the logger didn’t fall. His knees bent a 
bit as he wheeled in a circle. Then he straightened up and de- 
liberately spat in the mate’s face. For a moment the mate looked 
bewildered. He had struck him a blow that was enough to kill 
any ordinary man—but there stood the logger, defying him! 

“Come on, damn you!” said he. 

Then the mate aimed at the logger’s jaw, sure that this blow 
would bring him down. The crew looked away sickened, listening 
for the thud. But the logger’s leg shot out, and like the deer 
that kicks to kill the rattlesnake, he kicked. The mate fell to the 
deck like a closing jackknife. The logger jerked the belaying-pin 
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out of his hand and pitched it overboard. Then he leaned against 
the rail, inhaling and exhaling loudly. 

The mate painfully lifted himself to hands and knees and 
crawled on all fours aft to the cabin. 

“Look out for yourself now,” the bosun warned the logger. 

“T will,” came the answer as the logger stepped over to the 
middle of the deck. He was on guard for an attack from a new 
quarter. In a few moments the mate came swaying out of the 
cabin, revolver in hand. The crew scattered like scud in the sky. 
The logger, light on his feet as a kite, sprang behind the main- 
mast. Bang! went the shot. It missed him. A shout came from 
the poop-deck. “None of that, Mr. Terrip! None of that! Put 
that revolver away! Do you hear me?” 

“Aye-aye, Captain!” 

The mate walked back to his cabin, defeat indicated in the 
slow movement of him—defeat and bitter humiliation. 


SHORE, the crew would have crowded around the logger, 
shaking his hand; but here at sea, and aboard the Raker, their 
fear of punishment at the hands of the mate cowed them and 
drove their instinct for a square deal out of their bee-nest brains. 
The logger, tuned now to the roll of the bark as to a log he 
might ride in the rapids, walked forward and demanded water to 
wash himself. He got it. He was offered food, but the last 
dregs of the crimp’s dope prohibited this. He contented himself 
with a mug of black coffee. As he drank it slowly, his eyes 
rested on the timber lands of Vancouver Island, which were still 
in sight. 

Four o'clock that afternoon there came a change in the weather. 
The wind hauled to the southwest, and it began to blow. The 
mate walked forward. As his eyes settied on the logger sitting on 
the fore-hatch, he purred like a lynx. 

“Clew up the royals!” he shouted. “And haul down the stay- 
sails and flying jib!’ His voice had a vicious snap. 

The bosun spoke to the logger: “Come on, lend a hand here.” 

The logger rose to his feet and took hold, doing what he 
could, pulling on the royal clewlines and staysail downhauls. The 
bark now felt the lump in the ocean. Long rolling waves were 
coming with the wind. 

“We're in for it,” the bosun remarked to an old sailor. 

“Aye, we are, with the wind from this quarter.” The same old 
sailor, when he got the logger’s ear, whispered: “Keep your eyes 
open, young feller.” 

When the light sails were made fast, the bark was put about 
and braced sharp up on the starboard tack. The outline of the 
land was still visible, dangerously close. It was a question now of 
how much canvas the Raker could carry to sail her away from a 
lee shore. The captain showed signs of strain as he walked to 
the poop. “Keep the luff of the to’gallant-sail lifting!” he 
shouted to the helmsman. 

By six o'clock that evening the wind had increased to gale force, 
while seas, heavy and cold, were spilling on the decks. Destruc- 
tion Island was hard on the lee. The bark was put about again 
and headed away close-hauled to the north’ard and west’ard 
under upper topsails and reefed spanker. Then the daylight went 
away with a scare. Black it looked, with not a star showing. 

The logger sheltered himself under the lee of the galley. He 
was cold and wet, without rubber boots or oilskins. The crew 
stood humped together under the weather bulwark rail. At nine 
o'clock the main upper topsail was carried away, and the roar of 
loose canvas thundered through the bark. 

“All hands on deck!”’ The voice of the mate rasped against the 
gale as he let go the topsail halyards. “Aloft with you, all of 
you, and save what’s left of the sail!” He counted them and 
cursed them as their bodies flattened against the rigging. “‘Where’s 
that damned logger?” he bellowed. “Does he think to get out 
of this? I'll show him! I'll finish him, once and for all!” The 
resentment of the morning was concentrated into the oaths that 
flew into the storm. Only the second mate was with him on the 
main-deck. The captain stood aft by the man at the wheel. 

He pulled off his long oilskin coat and buttoned it around the 
main lower topsail sheet, that it might not blow or wash away. 
Then he walked forward, heedless of the pitch of the bark or the 
slippery decks. He found the logger. “Get up on that yard, 
damn you!” 

The logger heard and knew the voice. “I’m not a sailor,” he 
answered, defiant in spite of his chilled bones. 

The mate jumped on him with an oath. “Don’t tell me that 
again! Here’s where I make a sailor out of you—right here and 
now!” He grabbed for the logger’s throat. Quick as a flash the 
logger swung an uppercut and staggered him. They clinched, the 
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mate's teeth grinding viciously. Out to the middle of the deck 
they fought, trying to cave in each other’s ribs. Then a sea came 
over and washed them into the lee scuppers. 

The second mate hurried across the deck. He could see the 
scupper water being flayed, as he distinguished through the black- 
ness of the night, two struggling forms against the white-painted 
bulwarks. He could do nothing. The logger and the mate were 
up on their feet now. The second mate made out the form of 
the smaller man, the logger, as he heaved the mate away from 
him. Just then the bark gave a long, low lurch to loo’ard, the 
lee rail going down under water. The mate, slung by powerful 
arms, slid with the lurch of the bark over the rail and into the 
ocean. A strangled cry came from the sea: “H-e-l-p!” 

“Man overboard! Man overboard!” yelled the second mate. 
His voice reached aloft to the crew on the yard. The captain ran 
from the poop to the main-deck. The crew came down from the 
yard emergency style, but nothing could be done to save the 
drowning man in that whirlpool of wind and water. The bark was 
unable to tack in that sea. As it was, she was making too much 
leeway toward the land, and the master was torn with anxiety. 

All gathered around the second mate as he cried excitedly: 

“The logger heaved the mate overboard! I seen it with my 
own eyes!’ 

The captain was horrified. As the second mate rallied the crew 
to overpower the logger, the captain commanded: “Bring him aft 
to the lazarette. He'll hang for this night’s work!” 

The second mate, followed by the crew, searched the deck 
until they found the logger sheltered as before in the lee of the 
galley. They crowded around him. ¢ 

“Come peacefully,’ the second mate called to him, as if he 
were coaxing a wiid animal toward a trap. 

“Keep away from me, all of youse!” There was still fight in 
the logger’s voice. 

“Get him, men, get him!” the crew were urged on. 

He knocked several of them down before he was finally pinned 
to the deck. They carried him aft to the poop. By the aid of 
the binnacle light the captain looked at the helpless man. He 
was tightly held, and his face was battered and bleeding. 

“You killed the mate!” the captain roared. “And you'll hang 
for it when we make the land!’’ Then to the crew: “Put him 
down the lazarette, and bend a new main upper topsail. Hurry, 
men, hurry! There’s not a moment to lose!” 

They threw him into the lazarette as if he were nothing more 
than a bit of dunnage. The bosun saw to it that the small hatch 
was fastened with a strap-iron clamp. 

“It’s a bad fix he’s in, so he is,” said the old sailor as the crew 
turned away. “I wouldn’t want to be in his shoes.” 

“Nor me,” sounded a subdued murmur. 


‘Te gale increased. It seemed to know no limits in its burst- 
ing gushes. The fore upper topsail and the spanker blew 
away, and the seas belted the bark on her beam ends. She was 
drifting toward the west coast of Vancouver Island. There was 
no help for it; she was drifting on a lee shore. Canvas couldn't 
stand the strain. 

Down in the lazarette, where a man couldn't stand straight, 
cramped as it was with coils of rope, paint-pots, planks and old 
junk, the logger sat hunched on a coil of rope. He could hear the 
howl of the wind, feel the thrash of the sea, and the bilgy smells 
nauseated him. As the trunk of him swayed with the pitch of the 
bark, his thoughts scurried up and down and around, like the 
hungry rats about him. He tried to realize what had happened 
to him in the past thirty-six hours. Yes, he had finished with 
the log-drive on the Cle Elum River; he had gone to Tacoma; a 
wad of money he had had, too, and he had spent it freely, as all 
loggers do. He remembered going into a place where he’d heard 
an accordion playing; men were singing, and drinks passed freely. 
The rest was a blank until he woke up on board the Raker. 

Things had happened swiftly since then. He groaned with dis- 
gust. The cuts on his neck and face smarted. He shivered with 
cold. He rose to his feet to stretch his aching limbs, and bumped 
his head on the deck above. He fell back with a groan onto the 
coil of rope. As he lay there, the captain’s words recurred in his 
ears like a drum-beat: “You'll hang for this night’s work!” He 
believed it. They were nothing but a pack of hell-hounds, yap- 
ping for his life! There was not a man on the ship, he thought, 
that wouldn’t swear against him. His stomach revolted at the 
cramped airless quarters; he didn’t care what happened to him. 

Then he felt the bark strike. The grinding jar of it bounced 
him out of the coil of rope. Shouts and cries came from the 
deck above as the ship seemed to turn (Continued on page 104) 














Recent iy we printed Mr. Benét’s story of 
a college boy who was too tall, and the great 
crisis of the young giant’s life was pictured. 
Here, then, is the other side of the shield, 
told by Mr. Hopper with a fine perception 
of the possible general application of his 
hero’s “complex,” for probably most of us 
undergo at times, if not constantly, such a 
mental strain as Hildebrand succumbed to. 
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T was on Broadway that I met him— 

that part of Broadway, lined with the- 
aters, cinema houses and clothing stores, 
which is just above Times Square. For a 
moment already the behavior of the side- 
walk multitudes ahead had announced the 
coming of something unusual. Faces were 
breaking into smiles; noses were going up 
in the air. Mine too went in the air— 
and then something singular happened: 
The high buildings abruptly telescoped; the 
people on the sidewalks became Lillipu- 
tians; the very taxicabs flattened out. 

All this was because suddenly I had been 
thrown into the toils of Mr. Einstein’s 
relativity law. Everything had become 
small because I was looking at something 
large which should not have been so large. 
And that was a man. A giant was com- 
ing down Broadway with enormous strides 
—not a mere circus giant, but one at least 
eighteen feet high: so tall that by turning 
his head he could have glanced through sec- 
ond-floor windows of the facades that he 
passed, so tall he could have gone up to 
the high-perched theatrical signs and read 
them as the ordinary man reads his news- 
paper. Across his chest was a placard ad- 
vertising Chu-Chu Gum. 

“He’s on stilts,” I thought. “Just an 
ordinary man on stilts.” 

And on stilts he was. But the stilts were so cunningly con- 
cealed in the great canvas trousers which covered his real legs 
and also their wooden extensions, down to the huge artificial feet, 
that he seemed a homogeneous whole, and the effect a most 
troubling one. I ranged myself near the curb to see him pass. 
For a moment, with his height above me, I felt myself crushed 
down till my chin seemed only about twelve inches from the pave- 
ment—then he was by, going on down the street, which suc- 
cessively shrunk in sections to his presence, and then rebounded 
to full size. 

But in that moment, gazing upward, I had seen in the man 
something as rare as his phenomenal proportions: I had seen 
his face, and it was the face of a happy man—of a perfectly, ab- 
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surdly happy man. Ingenuously and idiotically happy! Wearing 
a bit the expression of a small boy with a slowly dissolving bit of 
candy in his mouth—obtained by not altogether regular means. 

My eyes followed him. He strode along with his wide, leisurely 
steps, his glance far ahead, ecstatic and rapt, one ear lowered 
a little as if he were listening to some gentle bubbling within 
his heart; and now and then he dropped upon the throng of 
little fellows fermenting about his feet a look extraordinarily elo- 
quent of benevolence and good-will. 

There was no doubt about it. That man up there on his stilts 
was pleased as Punch. That man up there, advertising Chu-Chu 
Gum, loved his neighbor and liked himself. 

I had gone on my way and my business, still pondering over 
this strange expression of absolute happiness, when suddenly I 
realized I had caught something else about the face on stilts 
which should have astonished me. It was a feeling that I had 
seen it before, that it was familiar to me. Somewhere, some- 
time, I had known that face. Not the expression on it—nothing 
as complete had I ever seen—but the face itself, the features, 
the eyes, the nose, the mouth. Certainly sometime, somewhere, I 
had known that face. 

But where, but when? My slothful memory refused to tell 
me. All day, as I went about, I puzzled over this, and evening 
found the puzzle unsolved. All evening I thought and thought, 
sometimes but a thin partition between me and the answer, and 
when I went to bed, took the problem to bed with me. Into my 
dreams I must have taken it, for in the middle of the night I 
awoke with the solution. That face which I had seen today, 
gliding along at the height of second-story windows, was the 
face of Professor Aloysius Hildebrand of Elm Harbor! It was 
the face of “Shorty” Hildebrand, head of the Department of 
Mathematics at the University of Elm Harbor! 

But that could not be—how absurd! The face of Professor 
Aloysius Hildebrand could not be above stilts on Broadway ad- 
vertising Chu-Chu Gum. The face of Professor Aloysius Hilde- 
brand must be of course in Elm Harbor: in the bosom of his 
family in Elm Harbor; breakfasting with his family—wife, son 
and two daughters; lunching with his family; dining with his 
family; asleep beneath the family roof, with his family. Or at 
his classes at Elm Harbor—Mathematics Sixteen A Three, Tran- 
scendental Functions Three X, and so forth. That is where the 
face of Professor Aloysius Hildebrand must be! 

Yet it was the face of Professor Aloysius Hildebrand that I 
had seen today on Broadway, above stilts and a placard adver- 
tising Chu-Chu Gum. Not the expression of the face of the 
Professor—the face of the Professor had never worn such an 
expression—but the face itselfi—the features—the eyes, the nose, 
the mouth—the face, in short. 

But it couldn’t be! 

I had some brief to know that face. When a little shaver, | 
used to steal off to watch its owner—not then a professor—play 
football. He was about five feet four in height, and weighed 
about one hundred and eighty pounds; he looked like a cube, and 
the cube was of lead. This was in the days of heavy mass plays 
and turtle-backs and wedges. On the defense, he was always 
played right up behind the line. Whenever the other side opened 
up a hole in the line, he stepped forward into the hole—and the 
wedge, the mass, the turtle-back, whatever it was, went up in 
air completely shattered, like a geyser. They called him “Shorty” 
but also “Dynamite.” 


EATER it had appeared that whilst he was thus so busy filling 
holes, he had been also a frightful dig. The Department of 
Mathematics took him in upon his graduation. He became a 
Fellow, then a professor. By the time I entered Elm Harbor 
as a freshman, he was head of the Department—though we still 
called him “Shorty,” the fame of his gridiron days being still 
about him like a halo. During my four years at Elm Harbor, 
and the extra year which I had attended by special invitation, 
I had seen a good deal of him not only in his professorial 
capacity, but also, more intimately, in his charming home, in the 
midst of his charming family. 

And today I had seen him on stilts, advertising Chu-Chu Gum. 
Of course that could not be. He was at Elm Harbor. He was 
thet at his courses; he was there in his home. 

But now, athwart my passionate denials, a doubt began to 
filter. This came of a vague memory—of a vague memory of 
something which I had read—in a newspaper sometime—a news- 
paper read on a train. A train—now I had it. 

It was something I had read in a newspaper on the train 
which in 1917 was taking me to the transport which was to take 
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me to France. That is why I was not remembering any better. 
Nothing I had read on that trip had remained well in my mind. 
But now the thing was slowly coming to the surface like a dim 
negative under the developer. 

Now I had it! In that newspaper, on the train which was 
taking me to France, I had read something about Professor Aloy- 
sius Hildebrand. I had read of some scandal about him. Now I 
knew. The Professor had disappeared; that was it. 

_In that paper, full of war news, the account of the Professor’s 
disappearance had been brief. But one of the details I now re- 
membered very clearly. Before leaving, the Professor had writ- 
ten a note which later had been found on his work-table. And 
that note had been: 

“To Hades with it all!” 

I remembered it all now perfectly. Then perhaps it was Pro- 
fessor Aloysius Hildebrand I had seen today on Broadway ad- 
vertising Chu-Chu Gum! 


I COULD hardly wait till morning, and morning found me on 

Broadway. In the clear light of the new day, I again began 
to doubt. All morning the doubt stewed, with no chance of be- 
ing resolved, for along Broadway the man on stilts failed to 
appear. He patrolled the street, it seemed, only in the afternoon, 
when the full crowds were out. Afternoon found me back at 
my station, and at length I was rewarded. The man on stilts 
was coming—coming down the street, gigantic and benign, full of 
earthly good-will and inward content—almost chuckling, like a 
child being borne on the shoulders of his father. 

But even now I could not make up my mind. -I followed him 
up and down the street, and now he was Hildebrand, now he was 
not. For one thing, the face I was seeking to analyze, perched so 
high, was far from me. And then upon it was that expression of 
childish complacency which certainly I had never seen on the 
face of Professor Aloysius Hildebrand. Yet the features seemed 
to be his—yes, they seemed to be his. It was he—no, it couldn’t 
be he—yet it was—but it couldn’t be—I vacillated and could 
come to no conclusion. And thus for three days, for three after- 
noons during which, neglecting my work, I accompanied his gi- 
gantic patrol, running behind him, and around, peering upward 
toward his high-perched face, looking, I suppose, like a little dog 
frisking about its master. 

It was at the end of the third afternoon that inspiration 
came to me. When, at five o'clock, he knocked off for the day, 
and leaving Broadway, took along a side-street, I followed, keep- 
ing at a distance, I saw him halt before the building of a 
well-known advertising agency—his employers, evidently. Along 
the high facade a tall ladder stood, all ready for him. He strode 
up to it, and by the simple expedient of stepping out of his 
trousers (the huge canvas ones: he wore, of course, his own gar- 
ment beneath), he abandoned the stilts for one of the ladder’s 
upper rungs. He descended the ladder: as he reached the side- 
walk I was there to greet him. “How do you do, Professor 
Hildebrand!” 

He gave me a very cold and very glassy stare. 

“You're Shorty Hildebrand!” I cried. 

If such a compact figure as his could be said to writhe, his 
writhed. 

“Come,” I went on, “do not behave thus toward an old friend! 
I mean you no harm—no harm whatsoever. If it is discretion 
you wish, discretion you shall have.” . 

He stood silent, looking down at his feet, evidently considering. 
When he raised his eyes to me, there was in them the faint 
sparkle of a smile. “Very well,” he said. “Come with me to my 
rooms; they are near.” 

His “rooms” proved to be one—in what I judged to be a 
cheap, actors’ boarding-house. He was not boarding, however, 
for in a corner was a small gas-stove, and on a small table near 
it were the cup and saucer and the crumbs of the morning 
breakfast. The rest of the room—a narrow army cot was along 
one wa'l—was nearly all taken up by a much larger table lit- 
tered with papers upon which I saw signs of abstruse calculations. 
“Yes,” he said, noting that my eyes rested there, “I still amuse 
myself a little with this stuff. My work”—he threw a gesture 
toward Broadway, roaring over there—‘takes only my afternoons, 
and leaves me what is called leisure.” 

Absent-mindedly he stepped to the small table, washed the 
cup and the saucer in the wash-basin, brushed the crumbs to the 
floor and returned to me. “Never fear,” he said, almost threat- 
eningly. “I am going to tell you everything. 

“T am not one of those fools who fear to analyze themselves,” 
he went on. “I analyze myself—moderately. Lately I have come 





“Why, the poor dear!” she cried. 


to the conclusion that it would do me good to tell some one 
my story. Tell it omce—that is enough—to some one. Well— 
you are the one. You've done it yourself—it is not my fault 
that you should force yourself on me. Now that you have done 
it, you shall listen. But do not preen yourself over this réle 
of confidant. You are simply an instrument. I am making use 
of you, being a believer in the new psychology and knowing that 
by this one revelation I am freeing myself once for all of the 
peril of some possible complex. I expect, of course, utter dis- 
cretion. I wish no news of me to go—out there.” And he 
threw another vague gesture, this time in the opposite direction 
from Broadway, westward—toward Elm Harbor, I suspected. 

“You can count on me,” I promised. “I will be like the 
tomb.” 

He stepped to the windowsill, which seemed to be his cooler, 
and returned laden. “Here are crackers; here is cheese,” he 
said, “and here are six bottles of beer—supervolsteadian. Let 
us eat, let us drink.” 


“Is that what was the matter! But why did he not tell me?” 


We ate and we drank; and the blessed food, and the blessed 
liquor, turned to sunshine in our veins, and mellowed us, till we 
were all ready for communication between man and man—which 
seldom otherwise happens. 

“It’s all because I am so cursed short!” he abruptly began, 
and with amazing ferocity 

“Short?” I said stupidly 

“Short! So absurdly, ridiculously short! 
snorted with mounting exasperation. 
mered down! Short—short—short!” 

I sat there, immensely surprised. As far as I knew, we had 
never thought of him as short. It was the beam of him that 
drew the eye, not the length—or lack of it. It was always later- 
ally we had considered him, not longitudinally—the width of his 
shoulders, the depth of his chest. And then, at the university, 
his reputation of football hero had still been with him. It is 
true that we called him “Shorty,” but that had been a mark 
of respect and affection, a precious badge of honor when one 
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“What do you mean, short?” 
Short—short,” he 
“Short—cut down—ham- 





considers it came from stu- 
dents and was applied to one 
handicapped by the fact of be- 
ing a professor—and of math- 
ematics, at that. 

And yet, all of that time— 
his present words showed it 
-he had—well, here was 
another exemplification of one 
of the eternal truths: that we 


know very little about our 
neighbors. : 
“That’s why I fought so 


much when a boy at school,” he 
announced, still very fiercely. 

“You fought—when = at 
school?” Somehow this was 
not at all the idea I had borne 
of his childhood. 

“All the time,” he said with 
heavy satisfaction. “Every 
day. I licked a kid a day. 
You see, I was already short. 
I felt short all of the time— 
so I had to do something 
about it, had to do something 
to feel less short. I pitched 
into a kid every day.” 

“An exciting life!” 
mured. 

“Of course,’ he explained, 
“I did not quite understand 
what it was all about—not 
then. I do now. They were 
all paying for something, you 
see. For something which 
was not their fault—I realize 
it now—but for which some- 
thing, some one, had to pay— 
I mean Nature’s niggardliness 
in its vertical treatment of me. 
Thus only could I keep up 
the barometer of my morale. 
I had to lick one every day. 
Any day whose fading sun saw 
me without some little com- 
rade’s scalp at my belt was 
to me a wretched day. I had 
to lick one every day. And I 
did!” he concluded in a voice 
which, gradually rising, had 
now reached a trumpet tone. 

He paused for a minute, but 
I could see that he was still 
rumbling within, and when he started again, it was with un- 
abated fierceness. ‘And that is why I later played football!” he 
cried, gnashing his teeth like the late Theodore Roosevelt. ‘The 
only reason. I loathe that stupid sport of grinding physical 
violence invented for the convenience and the glory of solid- 
skulled morons—I detest it. But I had to show people, I had 
to show them! Well—I did.” 

His tone dropped for the moment to one of dreamy reminis- 
cence. “You see three, four long suckers—six-footers—coming 
at you through a hole in the line. You fill the hole—and they 
go up in the air—the four long suckers. An ecstasy fills your 
soul.” 

“They certainly went up in the air,” I murmured. 

He shot at me a quick glad look. “Thus,” he said, “I man- 
aged to pass my childhood and my youth with a modicum of 
comfort, in spite of my handicap, the outrage perpetrated upon 
me. On the whole, I can say it was a happy childhood, that it 
was a happy youth. It was only afterward that things began to 
go wrong.” 

He paused, and then after a while he sighed. “The great 
mistake I made, of course,” he said, “was to go in for math- 
ematics.” 


I mur- 
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He was pacing to and fro now. He 
stopped; his eyes fell upon the papers 
full of figures—littering his table; he 
remained standing there, gazing down. 

“It was, after all, a natural mistake,” 
he resumed in a saddened voice. “I 
did have a rather amazing facility for 
abstruse calculations; I knew that here was a line in which 
I could excel—and it had become indispensable to me to 
excel, to hold the plaudits of the mob. When a boy at 
school, they would cry: ‘Look out—he can lick Lee 
Lucas!’—Lee Lucas being a young bully who had furnished 

me with one of my first resounding triumphs. ‘Look out 
—he can lick Lee Lucas!’—I loved that. Later, on the 
football field, they had dubbed me Dynamite. ‘Dynamite Hilde- 
brand!’—I loved that. And now I dreamed of obtaining a like 
distinction in the new field into which my professors were urging me. 

“This fitted, too, with my natural disposition, which is a stu- 
dious and a gentle one. Always I had been naturally gentle. When, 
at school, suddenly I hit some little chum in the nose, it was re- 
gretfully, and only because the health of my soul utterly demanded 
it. And I loved the retired, the cloistered life, the impalpable and 
rapt adventures of the spirit. 

“T was being offered a fellowship. I fell—I accepted. I became 
a Fellow, then successively an instructor, and then a professor— 
in mathematics. 

“TI was a fool!” he cried. 

He was again walking to and fro like a caged lion; at the end 
of each of his pacings, as he turned, he threw a fulminating 
glance upon me. 

“Mathematics!” he growled. “Mathematics—bah! Mathe- 
matics—bah, I say. Take you,-for instance. Are you aware of 
the fact that through a chain of rigorous mathematical -deduction 
I have proved that both Newton and Einstein are wrong? You 
are not; nobody is. Do you know that I laid the foundation of a 
new geometry based on the assumption of the existence of a 
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fifth dimension? You do 
not; nebody does, except 
some of my brother mathe- 
maticians—and they’re all 
knockers—frightful knock- 
ers. No, I had mistaken 
my career. I should have 
gone in for something 
rough-neck—been a_prize- 
fighter, a politician, a 
preacher. When, a little 
boy, I hit some small friend Parizé 
in the ear, everybody heard Qs ste > 
about it; when, quarterback — ae 
on the field, I sank my head ar Ge 
right up to the spine into 
some long full-back’s stom- La. 
ach, it was to the thunder- 
ous applause of multitudes. 
Now when through month 
upon month of midnight 
oil-burning toil I achieved 
some extraordinary and bril- 
liant mathematical discov- 
ery—what did it get me— 
what did it get me—what 
did it get me, I say? Noth- 
ing! Absolutely nothing! 

“I sank back into an opaque obscurity. That which I had so 
valiantly fought off during my childhood and adolescence now 
confronted me eye to eye—what that imbecile Freud has called 
an inferiority complex. Every day I felt shorter and shorter, 
while about me everyone grew taller and taller. You'll admit 
that this is an idiotic country. It seems to be breeding for length. 
Every child grows longer than his parent. 

“When I was in a crowd, elbows were always being stuck into 
my face. 

“I was not living on the campus then, but crossed the river on 
the ferry every morning to go to my lectures. It was my cus- 
tom to stand on the lower deck—and they would be all around 
me, like silly tall pines—pines with elbows. They shut out my 
view; they shut out my air; they’d continually be sticking their 


“And the co-eds 
were always com- 
ing to me after 
lectures—tall, wil- 
lowy co-eds.” 


elbows into 
face. Just stand 
there full of sé 
satisfaction a 
sticking their 
bows into my fad 
I suddenly lane 
on one of them a 
morning. He ¥y 
surprised. He did 
know he had be 
sticking his elbo 
into my face. f& 
had just bed 
standing there, c 
tent with hims 
and paying no 
tention to me 
which meant 
course he had be 
sticking his elbo 
into my face. 
landed on him fai 
he almost we 
over the rail. Afte 
ward I had to i 
vent some plausib 
explanation. I sa 
that he had steppe 
on my foot an 
that my foot ha 
acorn. But my foo 
had no corn and h 
hadn't stepped o 
my foot; he’d stuc 
his elbow in m 
face! 

“Then there wer 
the co-eds. The 
were always comi 
to me after lecture 
for consultation and 
elucidation—t all 
willowy co-eds. I'd try to sit it out on them—to remain at my 
desk. But sooner or. later the invincible urge of a natural courtesy 
would force me to my feet. I remember especially one of these 
intellectual dears; she was called Emmy-Lou and she was six feet 
six, more or less. She'd bend away over, and place her ear near 
my mouth—how I hated that girl! 

“And then—I’m normal, of course—” 

“Of course!” I chimed in. 

He evidently had been in no need of this backing, and threw 
me a rather unamiable glare. 

“T began to fall in love,” he continued. 

“Which is perfectly natural,” I again interrupted, moved by 
that asinine wish to say something, which sooner or later over- 
comes the otherwise model listener. (Continued on page 115) 
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No one could be more familiar at first hand with the early back- 
ground of the present novel than Mr. Hughes himself, for he is 
living amid the scenes that he so vividly describes, in one 
of Los Angeles’ loveliest houses, a Persian palace built 
for him, and now one of the houses pointed 
out by conductors of the “seeing the city” cars. 


The Story So Far: 


VALERIE Dangerfield had tried to rid herself of this shopgirl 
interest in a handsome stranger, that had obsessed her ever 
since she had glimpsed his face, with its strange shadow of sad- 
ness, as she was dining with her friend Lucy Livingston at the 
Samarkand. But he had somehow struck an unsuspected chord of 
interest—a suspended chord that cried for resolution. 

In her excitement she forgot discretion and whispered: 

“Lucy, did you notice the man who sat just back of me?” 

“The one you were piking off in the mirror so cleverly?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Well, no, not particularly. Nice eyes, nice nose, pathetic 
mouth; shows taste in ties, has a good tailor, broad shoulders, 
graceful table-manners—but I didn’t notice him especially. Why?” 

“I want to meet him. Go get somebody to present him to 
you—then you introduce him to me.” 

“Well, I like that! Pick up your own, my dear!” 

So that was that, till a little later she met him at a musicale, 
and learned that his name was Blair Fleming—and met his silly 
little overdressed wife, and thought she understood that look of 
tragedy in his eyes. Later Mrs. Fleming invited Valerie to a 
week-end party at the mountain resort of Arrowhead Lake. And 
Valerie so contrived it that she should drive Fleming up the 
dangerous mountain road in her own car the evening after the 
others had assembled. Halfway up the difficult ascent, they 
were caught in a terrific cloudburst, and barely escaped going 
over the precipice. All that night they sat side by side in the 
storm-girt islet of the car. When daylight and cleared skies woke 
them from a doze, they found the crippled car unmovable, 
and were forced to trudge side by side up the muddy road toward 
their destination. What, they wondered forebodingly, would 
Blair’s wife Amy say? And what would she suspect? And yet 
there had been nothing—nothing, that is, except one kiss tempted 
from Fleming once when Valerie had slipped near the cliff-edge 
and he had caught her. 

A camping fisherman provided them with breakfast; his tent 
afforded Valerie shelter wherein to bathe and to change her be- 
draggled apparel; and his little car conveyed them the remaining 
distance to the cottages of the Arrowhead resort—and to Amy. 

And there fortune surprised and favored them. For Amy was 
out strolling with the Englishman Jimmy St. John; Valerie inad- 
vertently and unobserved came upon them foolishly philandering. 
And Valerie laughed as she glimpsed the Flemings through her 
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window and saw that Mrs. Fleming felt in no position to attack 
Blair and Valerie for their adventure. (The story continues in 
detail: ) 


QUDDENLY Valerie's laughter stopped short, as she realized 
that Blair Fleming and his wife were together now. 

She could see them in the crass realism of their old intimacy. 
She had heard Mrs. Dorr say that Amy’s things had not been 
picked up yet. She was sure that Amy was one of those women 
whose neatness is all for others--pure altruism. 

The fanatics for order are apt to be very plain and precise 
in their costumes, satisfying an inner conscience. But the pros- 
perity of Amy’s exquisiteness was in the beholder’s eye. She had 
probably dressed in a hurry lest she keep her Jimmy St. John 
waiting. Her nightgown—or her gaudy pajamas; she probably 
wore the daintiest trousers and the frilliest of blouses—and all 
the other garments she had taken off or taken out to consider, 
were doubtless disposed about the room as if a small cyclone had 
had the arranging of them. 

Among her disjected wardrobe Blair Fleming doubtless stood, 
in trousers and undershirt, probably, one side of his face in 
eclipse under a cloudy lather, a razor in one hand, his big arms 
bare and muscular. Valerie knew the strength of those arms. 

Amy almost certainly came in pouting, picked something off a 
chair, and tossing it to the floor, sank down and waited in a guilty 
defiance for Blair to begin the cross-examination. 

Valerie had roomed at school with just such girls, and they 
all behaved exactly alike. 

It was odd that the thought of Amy and Blair in their 
domestic informality should annoy Valerie so much. What busi- 
ness was it of hers? How else could husband and wife dwell 
together? Yet somehow it struck her as crudely indecent. Some- 
how she did not blame the man. One expected a man to go 
about in all sorts of costume, or next to none. He must take his 
home as he finds it, and let the wife manage it. 

She wondered what they were saying. She hoped Blair would 
not risk losing the upper hand by goading Amy to a counter- 
attack. Yet still more she hoped that he would not let the 
woman get away with anything. Probably there is nothing that 
women long for more than to have the men they like punish 
the women they dislike—and probably no wish is less often granted. 

Perhaps Amy was playing the siren up there with Blair, fling- 
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ing her arms about him and drugging him with her perfumes 
and her perjured kisses, telling him how afraid she had been for 
him during the storm, how she had needed him in her terror, 
how glad she was to have him back safe. 

The thought of this was as vivid as if Valerie saw Samson play- 
ing the fool to Delilah’s wiles before her very eyes. She groaned, 
“Damn, damn, damn!” She tried to blot the vision from her 
sight, but it is hard not to see what is imagined. She went 
through a nightmare with her eyes open. She tried to bury her- 
self in sleep as an escape from the gnat-swarms of thoughts that 
buzzed and stung her. Sleep would not come at call. At last, 
just as she began to grow a little drowsy, there was a noise 
about the cottages. The other guests were coming in from fish- 
ing or just coming out of their bedrooms, dressed variously for 
various diversions. 

Valerie watched them. They were all arrayed in théir best. 
Their sport clothes were meant for effect, not exercise. Such 
everlasting putting-on and taking-off of fabrics neither for de- 
cency nor for warmth, but for exhibition! As if life were nothing 
but exposing oneself in a show-window for possible customers. 

Despising them all for their vanity, Valerie decided that she 
herself might look better. Rising angrily, she went to the tub 
and turned the hot water on. When at last she appeared, the 


The knowledge that 
she did not love 
Fleming gave her 
joy. She curled up 
into her spinster self 
like a cat. 





entire company had dispersed to its businesses on the lake or in 
the woods—except the Flemings. 

Amy and Blair sat on a porch in the sullen mood of a married 
couple that imprisons itself in old habit, mutually bored and 
both afraid to make a break for liberty. They were so tired 
of each other that they greeted Valerie with the “Sail-ho!” of 
two marooned castaways. 

Before they saw Valerie, she had time to study them. Blair 
was meek, but she assumed that he was victorious, yet ashamed 
of his success. Amy was meek too, but Valerie assumed that 
this was doubtless because she had been whipped by Blair's 
mystifying silence. In any case, Valerie realized from Amy’s 
first stare of snobbish welcome that she was in no danger of 
being attacked or snubbed, and so she came forward with a kind 
of gracious insolence. 

Blair rose to his feet, but not so quickly as Amy, who ran 
to her with a gushing enthusiasm confusing and hard to manage: 
“Oh, Miss Dangerfield, can you ever forgive me! To think that 
you risked your life to accept my invitation! Blair has told me 
how marvelously you drove, and how brave you were! And what 
a climb you had! It’s a good thing I wasn’t along, no matter who 
was driving! I’d have grabbed whoever it was, and over the 
cliff we’d have gone!” 
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Amy became a wild little 


Bacchante. .... Valerie 
caught one of Fleming's ? 
long looks. It struck 


through her. 


Slipping her arm under Valerie’s, she led her to a chair and 
offered her a little drink, which Valerie declined with thanks 
Amy was embarrassing enough, but Blair was worse. Try as she 
would, Valerie could not look at him with the frankness of cool 
friendship. She could tell, too, that while Amy was chattering 
away about the storm as it had terrified the people in the camp, 
she was watching lynxily the eyes of Valerie and Blair. 

Just because avoiding each other’s gaze would be so conspicu- 
ous, they had to exchange glances now and then, and make com- 
ments; and it was maddening how unruly the eyes became when 
they met, how necessary it was to force them to be steady, how 
relaxed their throats were when it came to uttering the simplest 
things, and how often it was necessary to swallow or say “ahem!” 

Valerie soon realized that Amy suspected something. Of course 
she would. Almost anybody would. But Amy was afraid to 
challenge them, on account of her own philandering. She could 
not suspect that Valerie had seen her sham-battle with Jimmy St 
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She too had something on 


John, but she could not forget it. 
her mind, and her escape was to run on with prattle. 

She was telling how frightened she always was in a thunder- 
storm, and suddenly she darted a question at Valerie: 

“Weren’t you just scared to death?” 


Valerie answered, glad to be asked some- 
Amy surprised her by a 


“Not of the lightning,” 
thing that she could reply to honestly. 
backhanded return: 

“Of course, you had Blair with you. 
storm.” 

The implication was so plain that Valerie was tempted to an- 
swer with indignation that Mr. Fleming’s arms had not been 
needed to hold her together. But she realized with all the fleet- 
ness of thought that Amy would never believe her innocence, and 
she preferred to imply an untrue confession. So she laughed: 

“He is indeed!” 

Amy, always ready to believe that everybody else lied as in- 


He’s such a comfort in a 
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stinctively as she did, refused to believe the confession. The 
angry innocence of Valerie’s eyes confirmed her skepticism, and 
there was a certain disappointment in her voice as she turned to 
her husband with a rebuke: 

“Why, Blair, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
your boasted chivalry?” 

Blair was in a rage at this smiling duel, this deadly game of 
battledore and shuttlecock between two flippant women. He was 
too forthright to enjoy it. He’ growled: “I never boasted of 
any chivalry that I know of.” 

Amy dropped the subject with manifest regret. She plainly 
wanted to have her husband guilty of a little something. For- 
tunately, she did not think to suggest that Blair might have been 
more gallant on the way up the hill. It might not have been so 
easy for the two to pretend that nothing had happened there. 
The memory of that fierce embrace on the brink of the cliff, and 
that long kiss of—friendship, would have taken them both by 
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the throat. So poor Amy was left defenseless, with only the 
knowledge of her own petty treachery. 

She turned to the business of the day, which was the enter- 
tainment of the great Miss Dangerfield. But Valerie always 
found being entertained the least entertaining of things. She re- 
fused to go fishing, walking, riding, to play cards, or join a motor- 
spin. 

She was very nice about it, protested that she was perfectly 
happy where she was, and when the desperate Amy finally asked 
if the altitude made her languid, she accepted that as a good 
excuse, though she loved the high places, and the thin air quick- 
ened her pulse. 

Amy was unwilling to leave Blair alone with her, especially 
as Jimmy St. John had vanished with one of the other groups. 
Finally, to rescue Blair from a situation that was plainly agony 
for him, Valerie suggested that Amy and he should go for a 
stroll. 
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“Fine!” cried Amy. “The exercise is just what you need, my 
dear. You've sat in that office all week long. Come on!” 
Blair might have protested that he had had at least a week’s 


exercise in the climb up the mountain, but he rose wearily . 


and marched. 

Valerie studied their departing backs. If there had been true 
love between them, they would have drifted together; their hands 
would have interlocked; they would have shown how good it was, 
how comfortable, to be together. Valerie’s father and mother were 
always slyly conniving to be alone together, always nudging close 
in public and usually stealthily clutching at least at each other’s 
little fingers. 

It did not displease Valerie to see how awkward the Flemings 
were as they sauntered down the road toward the lake, with noth- 
ing to say, nothing to think together. She felt that this couple 
had already been divorced spiritually if not in bed and board. 
A public separation would be more honest but no more com@lete. 
Still, she felt that it was none of her business. Her high ambi- 
tion to rescue the man from the pink devilfish was tired out. 
The night and the morning had exhausted her in every way. She 
was in the cold clear glare of the mountain-top, and she saw 
things in their cynical sharpness. She had never seen Blair Flem- 
ing in the broad daylight till now. 

She had first heard him laugh and found him sorrowful in 
the sentimental candle-light of a dining-room, and in the moon- 
flood of a garden. She had met him next in a world of music and 
starlight. Again, a late afternoon of clouds and storm-threat had 
led to a night of turbulent peril and a pearly dawn that was 
like an exceedingly intense moonshine. 

At such times the lonely heart sentimentalizes its boredoms 
and its rashest impulses into poetry and nobility. It had seemed 
a worthy crusade at those hours to rescue a wonderful man from 
his suffocating wife. But now she looked upon herself as a 
meddlesome woman, an odious interferer in a family, both mem- 
bers of which had selected their chains, and could break them at 
will. She was in the wrong world, and she must get back to 
her own. If she had only had her car, she could have left a 
note and taken flight on some easy pretext. Perhaps she could 
get it even now, or hire somebody to take her to the station 
at San Bernardino, where a train would come along and restore 
her to sanity and her wonted amusements. 

She went inside the cottage and found the telephone with the 
aid of a servant. She studied the book and ran upon the name 
and number of the garage where she had stopped the night be- 
fore for a final supply of oil and gasoline. She put in the call, 
and as she waited, realized that if she had taken the warning of 
the young man who begged her not to try the climb, she would 
have escaped all this. She would have missed also the experience 
of the close graze of death, the night alone with Blair Fleming, 
and the deadly trudge up the steep road. She would have es- 
caped that fierce clench of his arms, that kiss. She would al- 
ways regret that. Or would she? She drew the back of her hand 
across her lips, but it paused, unwilling to erase even by a ges- 
ture the memory. If she repented that experience, it would al- 
ways be one of her most precious regrets. 


‘THE voice of the garage-man broke in on her reverie. She ex- 
plained the situation and he told her he had already tried 
to go up the mountain-side, but the road was so torn up that 
he could not make it. She explained to him just what had hap- 
pened, and he warned her that she could “kiss the car good-by” 
for several days. He promised to bring it down as soon as pos- 
sible, and overhaul it. Then she could call for it, or he would have 
it delivered wherever she wanted it sent. She asked how she was 
ever to get down off the mountain, and he said that the back road 
was all right. He even gave her the number of a garage that 
would send a car up for her. She thanked him, gave him in- 
structions to fetch and repair her car and let her know just when 
it would be ready. Then she hung up the receiver and was about 
to try for the other number, when in came Mr. and Mrs. Dorr 
and Jimmy St. John and Claudine—whom she remembered meet- 
ing at Mrs. Fleming’s tea, where Claudine’s articulation had been 
obviously thickened by something more influential than the 
Chinese herb. 

In the presence of these strangers Valerie hesitated to call a 
motor to take her away. The explanation would be too involved. 
She turned away from the telephone with a sad story of the 
state of her car. Mr. and Mrs. Dorr solved the problem at once 
by inviting her to ride back with them. And Claudine was mali- 
ciously sober enough to suggest that there was room for two in 


Jimmy St. John’s car. Jimmy flushed and was angry at flushing, 


We Live But Once 


but he was forced to invite Valerie to spoil his home-going with 
Amy. The very irritation of the situation made it compulsory. 
Valerie tried to escape by saying that she was entirely in Mrs, 
Fleming’s hands; but just then Amy and Blair came back from 
an evidently stupid stroll, and Amy had to insist upon the ar- 
rangement lest it look as if she wanted to be alone with Jimmy. 
Which of course she did, as everybody knew. But such knowl- 
edge must not be admitted or assumed. Thus the whole excur- 
sion was an utter ruin, and Jimmy and Amy and Blair and 
Valerie would have the misery of each other’s company, crowded 
in a small car for five hours on a Monday morning. 

Monday mornings are bad enough at best, but at their worst! 
Everybody made a violent attempt at seeming delighted, but the 
only one who was really delighted was Claudine, who giggled so 
sillily that Mrs. Dorr snapped: 

“Really, Claudine, where did you get it so early in the morn- 
ing?” 

“That’s a lie!” Claudine answered. “But, as David Harum 
used to say, I'd rather take a drink than git my clothes tore.” 


UNCHEON was announced, and everybody filed out to the des- 
perately rustic dining-room to eat the food prepared by one of 
the chefs from the Ambassador especially engaged for the outing. 
The Dorrs were wise enough to believe in roughing it de luxe. 
The coterie of cronies had a vast supply of jokes that no outsider 
could understand, and Valerie was as happy as a foreigner in a 
secret lodge. After luncheon there was another division into 
cliques for fishing, boating, motoring, bridge and horseback ex- 
ploration. : 

Valerie simply could not face the thought of being isolated with 
any of the factions. She would have been glad to be in a saddle, 
for she could have broken away from unwelcome fellowship, but 
she had brought along neither boots nor habit. She pretended to 
be unable to play bridge, and she affected a headache as a defense 
against the other expeditions. She could see from the hangdog 
look in Blair Fleming’s eyes that he longed to stay home with 
her, but that was of course impossible; so he allowed himself to 
be bestowed in a motorcar for a dash to Great Bear Lake along 
the Rim of the World road. 

Amy, as soon as he had been carried off, was famished for a 
little while with St. John and artfully contrived to steal away 
with him on a hike. The others obligingly declined her invita- 
tion to go along. Mr. and Mrs. Dorr proposed to stay at home 
and take care of Valerie, but she said that a little sleep was what 
she needed most, and retired to her cabin, assuming a look of 
bravery in anguish. Mrs. Dorr took her the voluminous Sunday 
morning papers as a sedative, and left her alone with them. 

Ordinarily, Valerie paid little heed to the news of the world, 
beyond a glance at the sporting pages when any of her friends 
were engaged in a polo game or a tennis tournament. When her 
father was stirring up political warfare, she kept in touch with the 
front page and even read the more abusive editorials for the 
stimulus of wrath. Unable to sleep, she lifted the papers, as 
thick and multi-colored as Navajo blankets, and glanced at them 
with as little interest. Her eye was caught by the page-wide 
headline of one of the innumerable supplements: 

“High-Life Tragedies in Country Mansions.” 

She had met some of those whose faces appeared here and 
had been so often seen in the “society” pages and in periodicals 
devoted to the interests of the smart. They had known wealth; 
all the advantages had been offered to them; yet they had been 
rendered no more immune to the passions of love, jealousy and 
the killing frenzies than the poor, the ignorant or the beasts with 
whom man shares all the storms of emotion. ; 

Here was a gentleman of ancient and honorable family who 
had killed his wife and himself on her return from a long voy- 
age for her health. Idleness had thrown her under the spell of 
one of those handsome wanderers who make the heroes of so 
many romances. The heedless adventurer had written her a light 
love-billet, and it was found in the husband’s purse torn into 
small shreds. His reason had been torn to shreds too, for he had 
shot his wife dead, and himself after. 

Somebody found the letter, and it was scattered in the news- 
paper snowflakes that blow around the world. Now everybody 
could read the drifter’s words, his poetic memory of the dead 
wife, “whose name the wind sings through the trees, and whose 
face lingers in the dusk of the twilights of these old hills.” 

Valerie remembered how dearly the husband and the wife had 
loved each other, how fond they had been, how foolishly fond. 
He must have loved her fiercely to be so easily destroyed by the 
mere discovery that she had dallied a little with another man. 








As he held the match, she answered softly: 


Love was so sacred a thing that he must destroy the tarnished 
vessel of it. 

That was love—and that was what love did to one! The wife 
and the fellow in the tropics had doubtless used the same word 
for the tender gales that had swept through their hearts. 

Valerie turned back to the paper. Here was the story of the 
college boy who had loved a girl since childhood, and because she 
would not marry him, shot her down in a road before her com- 
panions, leaped through a hedge and slew himself. 

Next was the story of a couple that had parted; the husband 
longed for reconciliation, but the wife would not receive him 
again. A caretaker of hers killed the husband when he tried to 
force his way into the hduse, then killed himself. 

Every paper was always crowded with such raw chunks of 
realism. Valerie had never really taken thought of such things 
before, except perhaps for the picturesqueness of some assassina- 
tion or a mystery whipped up and prolonged by ingenious re- 
porters. 

Today, however, it came upon her as something new and 
unheard of that love was a force in the world as pervasive, as 
insensate and as fatal as gravity, which holds the things and crea- 





“IT heard you. And it made me very happy.” 
tures of earth in place, yet murders those who lose their foot- 
hold on high places or fall into deep waters. 

Never had she understood the fell might of love till now. 
Noble, shameless, fearless, craven, merciful, ruthless, it dealt with 
its victims as it pleased. 

She thanked God that she was not in love. There was enough 
for a woman to do nowadays without love. She made a resolve 
that she would never lose her head or her heart over a man. 

The recollection of the errand that had brought her up to this 
mile-high lake among these strangers gave her a moment’s pause. 
She had lost her head already. But her heart had not followed it. 
And now she had regained her head, and she would take her 
heart home with her. 

The knowledge that she did not love Blair Fleming gave her 
such joy that she was glad to be here. She forgave everybody 
for being so stupid. It made the escape the more pleasant. She 
curled up into her spinster self like a contented cat, and fell into 
a dreamless sleep. She woke refreshed, and when the weary 
sportfolk straggled back to the camp, and had their baths and were 
dressed again for dinner, she joined them and found them de- 
lightful because she was delighted. (Continued on page 106) 
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This startling series—intro- 

duced last month by “Marriage 

Without Love” and here car- 

ried on with extraordinary 

disclosures—is thus prefaced 
by Mrs. Lydig: 


“All over America people are imitating 
the conduct and ideals of the fashion- 
able rich. I believe that those ideals 
ave false ideals, tragic ideals, disas- 
trous for America to imitate. The con- 
viction 2s my justification for these ar- 


ticles on the futility of fashionable life.” 
' / 
aly )ry - 
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Mrs. Lydig has been a leader of New York society 
since her girlhood. She is a descendant, through 
her mother, of the old royal family of Spain and 
had entrée to the most exclusive circles of royalty 
in Paris, Madrid, London and St. Petersburg. As 
the first wife of the late W. E. D. Stokes, a mil- 
lionaire breeder of fast horses, she knew all the 
racing set in America and abroad. 

For years she held in her house on Washington 
Square a salon of a brilliancy and culture New 
York had never seen before. Conspicuous also 
for her work among the poor, her interest in art, 
and her leadership in woman suffrage, she brings 
now, to her review of smart society, the worldly 
wisdom and spiritual insight of an extremely 


varied experience of life, and knowledge of men 
and women. 
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Or Christmas day some years ago, in New York City, I hap- 
pened to see two holiday celebrations. The first was a 
Christmas tree in a workingman’s home in Greenwich Village, 
and the other was a children’s party in a fashionable residence 
overlooking Central Park. The head of the family, in the first 
house, was a carpenter who had worked for me, at various times, 
for many years—a very genial and philosophic Irishman with 
whose family I had become acquainted through an accident that 
befell him while he was doing some repairs for me. After a 
doctor had attended to him, I drove him home. His wife was 
away on a visit, and his daughter Kathleen, then a child of seven, 
was in charge of the house and the younger children. She was as 
sedate and responsible as a little old grandmother, and she fasci- 
nated me. She helped to get her father to bed, put the kettle 
on to make him a cup of tea, and quieted the children and enter- 
tained me, with the most adorable cheerfulness and efficiency. 
When I thought of myself in such a situation at seven years of 
age, or even at seventeen, it put me to shame. We became great 
friends, and it was to her Christmas tree that I went to take gifts. 

I was a little late, and the fun was at its height. She had 
invited in a number of the neighbors’ children, and she and her 
younger brother were in charge of the entertainment, which was 
wholly a children’s affair with the elders looking on and receiving 
presents. The tree was tiny. The gifts and the decorations on 
it had all been bought at the five-and-ten-cent stores by the chil- 
dren themselves. They had prepared funny little speeches to 
go with their presents, and these were received with all sorts of 
gayety and applause. They sang Christmas songs to the music 
of the phonograph, and danced to it, in paper caps and false 
noses, like a children’s carnival. 

I had to hurry away to make my call uptown, and I went 
directly from this small riot to a drawing-room almost as large 
as the hall of mirrors in Versailles, where at least a hundred 
children were sitting on gilt chairs, being “amused” by paid 
entertainers, before a Christmas tree that was big enough for 
Madison Square, professionally decorated, and hung with expen- 
sive gifts. The thing that struck me first was the silence. The 
children were listening to a Punch and Judy show, politely bored, 
concealing their yawns, uncomfortably overdressed, and looking 
aside at each other unsmilingly, with self-conscious and indifferent 
eyes. When they received their presents, they said their thanks 
mechanically, prompted by their governesses. One little girl burst 
into howls of natural rage over some gift that disappointed her, 
and she was at once hurried away to another room and silenced. 

When the gifts had been distributed —and received with about 
as much enthusiasm as prizes in school-—the children were mar- 
shaled into the dining-room to a meal that looked like a civic 
banquet. They ate it without appetite, as blasé as ever I saw 
a company of their elders, making no effort even to talk to one 
another, uneasy under the attentions of governesses and waiters 
who tried to keep up an appearance of Christmas jollity with 
false smiles and polite alacrity. After the children had reluctantly 
stuffed themselves, they showed their first animation in getting 




















A noted dry-point etching of Mrs. Lydig by Paul 


Hellen. 


It was M. Helleu’s etchings of Mrs. 


Lydig that brought him his great American fame. 


away, hurrying through their little duty speeches to their hostess, 
and trooping off to find their wraps. She had a suspicion that her 
party had not been a success. She asked her butler whether he 
thought her small guests had enjoyed themselves. “Oh, yes, 
madam,” he assured her. “It went off very well, madam. Very 
well indeed, madam.” But unfortunately, on top of that, he had 
to ask her what he should do with a number of Christmas presents 
which the children had forgotten to take away with them! 

The contrast between those two Christmas trees gave me some- 
thing to think about. I was aware that the rich children were 
too much managed to have any spontaneous pleasure at their 
party; the governesses and waiters and butlers and paid enter- 
tainers had perhaps embarrassed and oppressed them with too 
much elderly attention. It was evident, too, that they had come 
to the party already surfeited with Christmas food and Christmas 
gifts, so that they were scarcely able to respond to any effort to 


amuse them. But it seemed to me that these faults of manage- 
ment and so forth were only superficial; and when I thought 
of the difference between my carpenter’s little Kathleen and 
any of the children whom I saw on the gilt chairs in the drawing- 
room, I realized that the difference in spirit and response at the ~ 
two parties was a deep and vital difference that would affect the 
whole lives of these children of the fashionable rich. It seemed 
to me, in fact, that I had been seeing the cause and origin of 
much of that tragic futility of fashionable life which had been 
depressing me for years, and I drove back to my home thinking 
of my own childhood and of the early days of all the boys and 
girls whom I had seen grow up under the same conditions that 
were numbing these dull youngsters on their gilt chairs. 

As a first thought, obviously, the homes of the rich were too 
large. The intimacies of family contact were lost in these huge 
establishments where the children lived their little lives away 
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A photographic study of Mrs. Lydig, made by De Meyer a few years ago. 


from their elders, surrounded by servants and tutors and govern- 
esses who isolated them from any normal affectionate relations 
with their parents. The houses were too large, and the parents 
were too busy to associate with their children—and too indifferent 
when they were not too busy. Kathleen had been made a bright, 
dependable child by the forced companionship of her elders and 
the need of helping them. She had been educated, as children 
are most easily educated, by imitating her parents. The children 
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of the rich had no one to imitate in their most formative years 
but servants. They were not nursed by their mothers. Their 
natural affection for the mother was not aroused, as it should have 
been, by the physical contact of feeding; and the mother’s 
maternal instinct, too, did not get that early impulse without 
which it does not often come to its fullest emotion. As a conse- 
quence, the feeling between mother and child was never as tender 
as it might have been, and the child, deprived of the initial trans- 





ports of instinctive affection, began 
to grow up unemotional and dull. 

That, at least, as I looked back on 
my early days, seemed an explanation 
of the insensitivity of some of my 
young companions as compared with 
a child like Kathleen. They were 
orphaned children, healthy and well- 
looked-after physically, but emotion- 
ally starved. They were selfish and 
stupid. They felt themselves “supe- 
rior,’ and nothing promotes stupidity 
more than such a feeling in a child. 
They lacked imagination—perhaps be- 
cause imagination is aroused in the 
interval between wanting a thing and 
getting it, and these children were ac- 
customed to getting everything they 
wanted instantly. They lacked entirely 
that quality of wistfulness which made 
little Kathleen so charming. 

Among them, of course, there were 
always sickly children who had been 
made sensitive by illness, and by that 
feeling of inferiority which comes of 
illness, and by the childish fears that 
can only be allayed by parental love. 
But these sensitive children of the rich 
became rebellious and resentful of 
their parents as they arrived at adoles- 
cence, and their rebellion easily took 
the form of that “wildness” which be- 
gins a life of dissipation. Two of the 
boys whom I most admired in my girl- 
hood were like that. 

They were both sons of wealth who 
had been left wholly to servants in 
their infancy while their fathers were 
busy adding more millions to their 
huge fortunes and their mothers were 
absorbed in social life. One of them, 
whom I shall call Carl, was apparently 
robust and healthy, and his feeling 
against his parents expressed itself 
frankly in rage and hatred and resent- 
ment and contempt. He was quite 
beyond their control, or anybody else’s, 
even as a small boy. He was always 
being expelled from school or quarrel- 
ing with his tutors, and his one de- 
light was to escape from his home and 
wander about the streets like a young 
tramp, riding endlessly on street-cars 
and busses and talking to everybody 
whom he met. He was really a 
charming boy. The servants all pro- 
tected him and kept the secret of his 
absences. He got no real education, 
of course, because he could not be 
made to study, and he brooded idly, 
in a resentful loneliness, with that im- 
pulse to suicide which so often perse- 
cutes the melancholia of the adoles- 
cent. 

I used to see him most during the 
summer holidays, when we were play- 
mates on the Long Island shore, and 
as I look back at him, now, he was 
just mischievous and undisciplined. He 
died mysteriously after an illness that 
was reported as a valvular disease of 
the heart, but it was whispered around 
that he had killed himself, and I be- 
lieve that was the truth. He was one 
of the handsomest and certainly the 
most spirited boy I knew, and it seems 
to me that his life was obviously 
thrown away by his parents, who 
neither understood him nor cared to 
understand him. He was typical to me 


The famous portrait of Mrs. Lydig by Carolus Duran. 
M. Duran was one of Mrs. Lydig's devoted friends 
in the art world of twenty years ago in Paris. 
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of hundreds of boys whom I saw afterward, grown up to be 
wild and irresponsible and dissolute. 

The other boy had been lamed in infancy by an accident which 

“he blamed on his parents because he had been hurt by a careless 
nurse who was afterward discharged for drunkenness. I don’t 
suppose his parents were really to blame, but that was the form 
of resentment which his starved affections took—that and a de- 
voted love of pets, rabbits and white mice, birds of all sorts, 
guinea pigs, squirrels and what-not. He had a complete menagerie 
in the back yard of his home. His mother, a great beauty, lived 
the life of a reigning belle and left him to his nurses and his gov- 
ernesses and his tutors as he grew up. His father, having married 
for money, was busy protecting the investments and promoting the 
industries that had come under his management on the death of 
his father-in-law. The boy, Maurice, let me call him, lame and 
delicate, was no favorite of theirs. He behaved badly with 
them, sulky, spiteful and with childish malevolence eying them 
in silence when they scolded him. “He’s perfectly impossible,” his 
mother used to say. “I don’t understand him.” 

He had a passion for music and a real gift for it, playing both 
the violin and the piano, not robustly but with a melancholy flair 
that was very touching in slow movements. I met him through a 
little coquette named Madeline, a neighbor of ours in the country, 
who practiced duets with him and let him adore her. She was 
the daughter of a lawyer who was not very rich, and of an ambi- 
tious mother who was known as a “social climber.”” I should say, 
now, that the mother encouraged her daughter’s friendship for 
Maurice because he was the heir to millions, and that the girl 
accepted his devotion calculatingly even then. I don’t believe that 
she had any real feeling for music—certainly she has none now. 

I saw them mostly in the summer when he used to limp over 
to her shore cottage to practice with her. I was sorry for him, 
because I could see that Madeline was a selfish little beauty with 
no real affection for him, and I admired him myself in a love of 
music that forgave him all his ugliness. He used to confide to me 
that he intended to be a composer, and he sneered at the stupidity 
of his parents, who wished him to follow in his father’s footsteps 
as a “captain of industry.” He intended to go abroad to study, in 
Munich especially, and make a name for himself. It was an 
ambition to which Madeline listened without comment, but I 
knew it did not appeal to her. 

I don’t know after what domestic warfare he attained his end, 
nor what promises Madeline made him before he sailed for Ger- 
many. I suspect that she guessed my feeling for him and for 
that reason did not trust me with any confidences about him. I 
was not permitted by my parents to correspond with boys, so he 
could not write to me. About a year or two after his departure, 
I heard of Madeline’s engagement to a rich widower who was 
twice her age, and I supposed that Maurice and she had drifted 
apart in his absence. Then I read in the newspapers that he had 
shot himself, for no reason that anyone could understand, sitting 

- alone in a Munich beer-garden. 


[F we are to believe the modern psychiatrists, both of these boys 
were ruined by a lack of parental love. Its place cannot be 
taken by any servant’s devotion. There is an instinctive bond 
between parent and child that cannot be left to wither in neglect 
without danger of producing a psychic deformity. The despair in 
which Maurice killed himself was merely a deepening of the despair 
of his instinctive affection which he must have felt from his 
infancy. All Carl’s rebellions probably had the same origin. If 
he had lived, he would undoubtedly have tried to escape into dis- 
sipation from the deep instinctive unhappiness which his rebellions 
showed. That is the beginning of much of the dissipation that 
kills the sons of the rich. So, at least, I am told by the psychia- 
trists, and it is the only plausible explanation that I have ever found 
for the tragedies that I have seen on all sides among such boys. 

We have to think of children, it seems, not only as little intelli- 
gent beings developing in conscious knowledge and experience, but 
as young animals with instinctive animal minds that do not so 
much develop as get thwarted or expressed. Their characters, their 
dispositions, their emotional responses to life, are formed by the 
set and current that is given to their instinctive minds in their 
earliest days. And in the molding of their instinctive minds the 
most powerful influence is the parent’s. A parent’s love is to a 
child almost what sunlight is to a plant. No true substitute for 
it has ever been found. The lack of that love in the homes of the 
fashionable rich is the great tragedy of their children’s lives, in 
my experience, however the psychiatrist expresses it. 

In the ordinary American home, the child is born of a marriage 
that begins, at least, as a marriage of love. Certainly it does not 
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begin as a marriage of ambition, a marriage for money, as the 
fashionable marriage does so often. And this child of love is 
nursed by the young mother and fondled by the young father, so 
that its instinct of affection is normally aroused by the natural 
objects of an infant’s affection, its parents. The average American 
boy grows up loving his mother and imitating his father, who is 
his ideal. The girl loves her father and makes an ideal for conduct 
out of her mother. In adolescence, their love is transferred to a 
sweetheart or a beau, and they arrive at marriage “subconsciously 
monogamous,” as the psychiatrist puts it. That is to say, the 
boy goes from one mother, to one sweetheart, to one wife. His 
instinct of affection is set in a pattern of loyalty. The same 
thing is commonly true of the girl. Or, at least, in the average 
American home, there is a fair chance of its being true. 


"THERE is very little chance of its being true in the fashionable 
home. The marriage, to begin with, is not so often a marriage of 
love, and the child is almost invariably given to a nurse and not 
fed by the mother. Neither the mother nor the father have much 
time to spend in the nursery. Their traditions do not send them 
there. They regard a preoccupation with children as a bourgeois 
trait. The child’s dumb instinctive affection is first fixed on a 
nurse who generally leaves it as soon as it is weaned, and after 
the first nurse, there is a succession of nursemaids and governesses 
whom the child soon learns are not its equals. Its instinct of 
affection is confused and thwarted, “badly conditioned” as the 
psychologists say, or unconsciously trained to respond to a “servile 
image.” That may be why the rich girl so often elopes with a 
chauffeur, as one psychiatrist points out, and why the millionaire’s 
son so often marries a chorus girl. It certainly seems to me to 
explain why the sons and daughters of the fashionable rich are so 
much less likely to be monogamous than the young men and 
women who have grown up in the common American home. 

I should consider as typical of the children of these loveless 
marriages, a wretched boy whom I shall call Haviland. His 
mother, a beautiful girl in her ‘teens, was practically sold by an 
ambitious mother to one of the richest and most dissolute men 
in New York, some twenty years ago. By the time the boy was 
born, she hated her husband so bitterly that she could not endure 
the sight of the child. He was brought up wholly by servants, 
and when he was still very small, a divorce gave him to his 
father, who proceeded to teach him that his mother had been 
a bad woman whom he ought to despise. When I knew him 
first, at fifteen, he seemed without an ideal, coolly immoral and 
irresponsible, convinced that he could do anything he pleased 
and escape punishment because of his wealth—a really bold little 
villain. I undertook to teach him that he must not drive his 
automobile at full speed out of his father’s gateway into the road, 
at the risk of running down any of us who were passing; and with 
the aid of a friendly policeman and an independent judge, I 
had him so threatened and frightened that he learned -to be careful. 
But soon afterward he seduced cold-bloodedly the young daughter 
of one of my servants, and when her father appealed to me for 
help, the boy just eyed me cynically, as unabashed as some little 
animal without remorse and without imagination, asking only: 
“How much does she want?” His father settled the case for 
ten thousand dollars, and the next time I met the boy, he looked 
at me as indifferently as if he had never seen me before in his life. 

He has great physical courage, which he imitates from his 
father. He exercises, never dissipates, and takes great care of 
himself, also in imitation of his father, who was a maniac about 
physical culture. Like his father, too, he is miserly to the point 
of not paying his debts unless he is sued for them, and he is 
as sharp in his business dealings as a young pickpocket. Although 
he succeeded to a huge estate on his father’s death, he has no 
friends and no intimate companions except garage mechanics, who 
perhaps admire him for his expert knowledge of explosion 
engines. He has recently become engaged to a very sweet and 
simple girl who has persuaded herself that he is a misunderstood 
and ill-treated character. He will undoubtedly ruin her life with 
cruelty. He is as dangerous to society as a maniac, being wholly 
without imagination for the sufferings of others, devoid of any 
generous or sympathetic emotion, and as powerful through his 
wealth as if he owned a magic ring and a genie to do his bidding. 
He is, as I see him, egtirely the product of a loveless marriage 
and a home in which there was no affection. He was never 
moved by any emotions except those of fear and self-interest in 
his formative years, and he never will be, now. 

Roger is apparently a very different sort of character, and 
yet he is basically much the same, and just as dangerous. He 
was born to the third generation of money and position, but his 












The great Spanish artist Zuloaga painted this portrait of Mrs. Lydig, 
and by critics it is considered one of his finest portraits of the period. 


mother was one of the most coldly ambitious and cruel-minded 
of women, and his father a sweet and timid and dissipated man. 
Roger has imitated the father in a sort of shy boyishness of 
manner that is very winning, and his complete indifference to 
everybody’s feelings passes for a charming irresponsibility which 
everyone forgives. He was married by a Boston girl of great 
beauty who wished only his money and his name. She refuses 
him a divorce although he has a harem like the Grand Turk’s 
and spends his time almost wholly in collecting liaisons. He 
pays them off when he is done with them, as callously as young 


Haviland, and as indifferent to the tragedies he causes, but with 
an air of irresponsible gayety that saves him from censure. It 
is impossible to dislike him. He maintains a conspicuous social 
position in the public eye, although he is ostracized by all the 
conservatives, and he entertains so amusingly that he never lacks 
company. He is, however, rarely sober, and at thirty his health 
is beginning to fail. He is actually a total loss both to himself 
and to society. The blame, I think, rests wholly on the loveless 
home in which he passed his childhood, his mother’s indifference, 
and his father’s fashionable immoralities. (Continued on page 122) 
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When I mentioned to the 
clerk I was a movie actor 
ess, he asked me did I mean 
could I charge my check. 


APR: 4: After putting Avery on the 
train yesterday after he had rushed 
out here to Hollywood from home to 
get me to marry him, I went back to my 
room and relaxed. There is nothing so 
wearing on a girl as saying “No.” I sup- 
pose he will tell everyone in Escanaba 
I am not out here on a vacation such 
as I said, but to become the most fore- 
most vamp in motion pictures. If there 
is one thing that Avery is noted for, it 
is not keeping a secret. But it is ridic- 
ulous to try to make a secret anyway 
of being a success in the movie “game,” 
and I suppose the newspapers in my 
home town will be printing my picture, 
and I suppose I must simply make the 
best of not having any “private” life 
any more, for how can one be “private” 
and a success too? And anyway there 
would be no use in being a success if 
no one knew it. So I do not mind if 
Avery spreads the news. 

I wish I could see Millie Strong’s face when Avery tells her I 
am out here on my “career.” I hope she will see how useless it 
is for her to try to get Avery away from one like me who am in 
the “profession” and all. What chance has a small-town girl like 
Millie against one who knows “life” like me? So I am not wor- 
rying about Millie getting Avery, and anyway I warned him 
against her and her “ilk.” I told him he should get to know 
“life,” and that if I can resist all the men of Hollywood, he 
should not have any trouble resisting such an unworthwhile small- 
town girl like Millie. 

I still feel I owe the truth to my “public” when I have one, 
and am more decided than ever that I must keep this “diary” so 
that when it is printed at last, everyone can see how I always re- 
sisted men and their “wiles” and became a star through merely 
bending all men to my will and then laughing at them. That is 
my theary. I have always believed there is nothing like a good 
example, and that is one thing the movie “game” needs, and 
another is good actoresses, and another is good pictures, and I 
believe all these things will come. Only the other day I heard a man 
on one of the “lots” say that the indestry was still in its infansy. 
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sy Virginia Dale 
ieciaiiait by 
Edward Ryan 


Readers will recall “Not 
That Kind of Girl,” which 
appeared in a recent issue 
—extracts from the Dear 
Diary of an Escanaba 
maid who went to Holly- 
wood ostensibly for a vaca- 
tion from her job ina store, 
but really to become the 
super-vamp of the films. 
Here are further extracts 
from that dumb Diary. 
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So I am not sorry I practically wore myself out 
saying no to Avery aiter getting him to give me 
the am’t. of what my railroad fair home would of 
cost, and if he had been Bigger and Broader he 
would have at least of added the am’t. of the mar- 
riage lisence which he didn’t have to buy because I 
said “No.” When I am a star he will be sorry he 
made that corse joke about getting a dog lisence for 
the same price instead. But what can one do with 
these small-town minds? It does not seem possible I came from 
Escanaba only six short weeks ago... . . 

Apr. 5: Today was the day I expected to act my first part for 
J. Mortimer Cecil, the biggest director in the leaping litografs 
as he witishly calls the movie “game.” But. when I went to the 
Ultra-Acme studios, the casting director said work would not start 
until Miss Devine got back from her vacation, and isn’t that just 
like a star? I suppose she has heard that Mr. Cecil has found a 
new “find” in me and is doing all in her power to hold up the 
picture, hoping to discourage me. I wish to put it down here and 
now, Dear Diary, where all may some day read, that I would 
never do such a thing, but will always do my best to help every- 
one. The next time I see Mr. Cecil I am certainly going to tell 
him what a mean, spiteful cat this Murial Devine is. 

I asked the assistunt director what the name of the picture was 
going to be. There is no.use in disgising that this assistunt is 
very good-looking and would like to get aquainted. He asked me 
for my telephone number, pretending it was so that he could call 
me when it was time to begin “shooting,” which was the merry 
way he spoke of taking the picture. Of course I knew what he 








meant, but thought I would test him out and see if he would 
call me. Just for the fun of the thing. He has not done so yet, 
but anyway I got out of him the name of the picture, which only 
goes to show that if a girl is dignified a man will treat her the 
same. 

Well, the name of the picture that Murial Devine and I are 
going to act in is “Love’s Lonely Passion,” and it is taken from 
the book “Robinson Cruso.” I read that book from the Sunday 
school library several years ago in Escanaba, and I do not re- 
member any little country girl in it such as I am going to be 
in the picture. But a girl in the casting offices who wanted a 
job said that was up to the cenario writers, for if a director wants 
a certain part, all he has to do is tell the cenario writer, and he 
writes it in. That is the reason this girl said that cenario writers 
have to be much more brighter than mere regular authors, for 
they have to think up all the things mere regular authors do not. 

I sometimes think I would of made a good cenario writer. How 
terrible if I have made a-mistake in being an actoress instead! I 
am sure cenario writers are never insulted like ambitious actor- 
esses. Even regular authors get some publicity, too, for they 
are always having their pictures in magazines with their dogs in 
outing shirts. But after all there is something that appealls to 
me about being an actoress. I suppose with my temperment I 
like the wild bohemian atmosphere, for though I would never be 
wild, there is something that appealis to me about it all. So far 
I have found things quieter out here in Hollywood than in Es- 
canaba, but this quiet is all put on to deceive people. Of course 
my phiolosophy of “life” would never let me do things such as 


Mr. G. entertained me 
with a witty trick he has 
of wiggling his ears. 





a lot of girls do, and only yesterday as I was eating lunch in my 
favorite drug-store and mentioned to the clerk I was a movie 
actoress, he gave me a leer and asked me did I mean could I 
charge my check. But I am not that kind of.a girl, and decided 
to pay the check after he had called me back. 

I have decided to give all that is in me to my réle of country 
girl in “Robinson Cruso,” believing I owe it to my public, and 
ever will I remember men are simply waiting to insult a good girl 
which wants to get ahead. I have seen too many “movies” not 
to know life thororly. If every girl did like me, the movies would 
be on a sounder footing, for men should be used and then laughed 


at only. I am not the kind of a girl which can do other, thank 
heaven. .... 

Apr. 6: Visited the Ultra-Acme plant. Miss D. not back 
WE. «> os ' 

Apr. 7: Visited the U. A. studios. Miss D. not back..... 

Apr. 15: Have been to the Ultra-Acme plant every day and 


they are still waiting. When will directors learn to bend stars 
to their will as they should and not be weaklings with women? 
Apr. 29: Went to the U.A. studios again today. Still waiting. 
I have half a mind to send word to L. Mortimer Cecil that un- 
less work starts immediately he will have to find some one else 
to act my part. I have always felt that a girl should be inde- 
pendant with men even “movie” directors. ... . 
May 2: Went to the U.A. plant. Still waiting. Well, it is 
very easy to be seen what is the matter with motion pictures 
when such things can be got away with. One would think Mrs. 
Cecil would see what is going on between her husband and this 
Devine woman. I am 
merely sorry for her 
ignorence, but she is 
only loosing a_hus- 
band and I have a 
“career” at stake, and 
even if I do not pay 
my room-rent, my 
money is not going to 
hold out until Mrs. 
Cecil opens her eyes 
and gets a divorce. 
How terrible if my 
name should come 
into the court-room 
in some way. My 
family would be 
Heart Broken... . . 
May 3: Still wait- 
ing. The casting di- 
rector said they were 
way ahead of their 
skejule with the De- 
vine-Mortimer Cecil 
productions, which 
did not fool me for 
a second. I know 
Mr. C. has sent out 


that word to cover 
up things. . . 
May 4: How true 


it is that every cloud 
has a silver lining, as 
the saying is. When 
I went to the Ultra- 
Acme “plant” today, 
where the casting di- 
rector gave me a 
“leer” and asked me 
why I did not get 
another job _ while 
waiting.—which could 
only mean one thing, 
—a verv fassinating 
young man caught up 
with me outside. He 
looks very much like 
Ronald Colman and 
Mr. Menjou, but with 
more of the style of 
Ben Lyon, and of 
course I would not of 
spoken with him for 
worlds. But if my 
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vanity case didn’t open and spill out everything I owned! “All 
is vanity” as the saying is, and I had 23 things in the bag, not 
counting money. I could not he!p him being a gentleman and 
helping me pick up the 23 things. So we had lunch together. 

He said he knew women liked to be independent so he would 
permit me to pay my own check Without quarrelling about it 
and making me feel “cheap.” Well, it is something to meet a 
man of the world which does not think women are men’s mere 
“toys,” only I was rather sorry I had ordered butter Scotch pie. 

He is very serious and High Minded, and he says the surface 
of the movie “game” hasn't been scratched yet. He has grown 
up with the “profession” as you might say, as his sister has 
made quite a hit as one of the bridesmaids in “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
One would think with such a background he would not have to 
be hanging around the “lots” without a part. But such is the 
case. I told him I was importantly cast in L. M.C.’s new one, 
and he gave me a serching look and I told him I was not the 
kind of a girl who would do anything to get a part, but had 
insisted on meeting Mrs. Cecil before I would consent to act for 
her husband. I told him I was not in the habit of going to 
lunch with men like I did he, but that I knew “life” and saw 
at once he was “different.” He said he saw I was “different” 
too. We are going to the movies tomorrow night. He says it 
is important to keep in the “atmosphere” out here, and I told him 
what a success I had been as atmosphere in cabaret scenes ever 
since Icame..... 

May 5: Did not go to the U.A. studios today as there is 
no use letting them think I am anxious to act for them. Had a 
lot of things to do to get ready for my “date” tonight. Also 
wrote Avery I was going out with a big theatrical man and hope 

















His landlady gave me a serching look, but I said: 
“I am here on business only.” 





Dear Diary 


he will not get the wrong idea but will simply see how much 
fuller of important events my life is than Millie Strong’s. Mr. 
Guliver, that is his name, and I had a nice time at the show, 
I having paid the admission, he having only a large Bill. It is 
very nice being on an equal footing with men. He said all the 
stars always insisted on paying her own way and that was one 
thing that had raised the saleries of lady movie stars. He knows 
a lot about “proffessional” life and says it is quite pittiable how 
little screen people really know. Just the other day he heard 
two big men on the “lot” wondering who should get the money 
for the screen rights to Bible stories, when anyone who had 
traveled like him would know it would be the giddyens.... . 

May 6: Told to report at L. M.C.’s “set” tomorrow, but that 
assistent did not call in person, knowing I was not the kind of 
a girl which would stand for any kind of freshness. Am very 
thrilled anyway. My money is practically gone, as going around 
with Mr. Guliver is so expensive as so many times he has only 
a large Bill. But I am always glad he looks on me as a “pal” 
and not a girl which could be bought. He keeps telling me I 
will go “far’’ and with his background it would be foolish not to 
believe him. .... 

May 7: How exciting it all was on the “set” today with Murial 
Devine and all the people who are to work with me in “Passion’s 
Loneliness,” which is what they are going to call “Love’s Lonely 
Passion,” which is made from “Robinson Cruso.” Mr. Cecil read 
the script and told us to forget “Robinson Cruso,”’ which was 
easy when he had told us what it had been made into. As Muriel 
is a girl and not a man star, she is going to be changed into 
Roberta Cruso, a real modern “flapper” which her family can do 
nothing with. She goes on a wild yahting party and is ship- 
wrecked and is the only 
one saved, except a 
monkey like John Bar- 
rimore had recently, and 
that is the “human in- 
terest.” She is on a 
beautiful dessert island 
and after she has learned 
to trap rabbits in a few 
days and made them in- 
to a dress, which Mr. C. 
said was necessery for 
the Pennsilvania sensors, 
a man comes along. This 
is Friday but he is not 
a negro. Just a nice boy 
which has been ship- 
wrecked there _ before 
her. That is where the 
strong “sex” igterest 
comes in, for they battle 
to decide whether it is 
all right to consider 
themselves wed in the 
eyes of God there in the 
wilderness, or whether it 
is really neccesary to 
have a minister. And 
then just as they have 
decided it is not, another 
yaht comes and I am on 
it. I am just a pure 
little country girl, Fri- 
day’s sister, and when 
he sees me, he thinks of 
this other girl Roberta 
Cruso and of how she 
might well be some 
man's sister, and of the 
wrong he was going to 
do her, and he does not 
do her the wrong he was 
going to do her after 
one look at me in a 
close-up. So I am really 
the important person in 
the picture, and I am 
very thrilled. Even if I 
do have just one close- 
up, I am very thrilled 
because Friday is acted 
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I stepped right up and said I could get him a man who could wiggle his ears periectly. 


by Ted Powers, who is called “the vireel man of the screen,” and 
I know he will inspire me to give all that is in me to that close- 
up, which is no more than my public will deserve. 

It will always be a sattisfaction to me when these words are 
printed when I am a star that here in black and white will be the 
record of one girl who is a success without “paying the price” 


for fame. As soon as I can afford it, I am going to take an 
apartment, for I know it would be a good thing to invite “the 
vireel man of the screen” up and rehearse my close-up. But I 
could never do it in the parlor of this rooming-house, for not 
any of the roomers would understand. I suppose if Mr. P. ever 
came simply and honestly to call, they would think all sorts of 
things and accuse me of getting this important part in “Passion’s 
Loneliness” because there is something between us. I will make 
it a rule never to get into such a state of mind, and I can swear 
I never saw Mr. P. “in person” until today. 


Had another letter from Mamma. She says she and Papa have 
been to the Bijou Rose every night since Avery got back and told 
them I had become an actoress, and they have not seen me on 
the screen yet. She said they are wondering whether the manager 
is keeping back my pictures on purpose. I wrote her it would 
be just like him. 

But the fact is that it is a little hard to know for sure, because 
I have never been able to find out the names of any of the 
pictures where I was “atmosphere.” It is only the stars which 
know the names of pictures and the assistunt directors, unless a 
girl has an appeal for an assistunt director such as me and can 
get the inflamation out of him. The real directors have too much 
on his mind to remember details like the names of their pictures. 
Every time Mr. C. wanted to know the name of his picture to- 
day, he asked his assistent. I know this assistent would tell me 
anything I wanted to know, but long ago (Continued on page 120) 
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The Story So Far: 


T the home of his old friend and 

instructor the critic Vizatelly, 
Stephen Londreth encountered Mer- 
cedes Garcia. And so began this 
strange romance of a ranchman and 
a chorus girl: of, first, Stephen Lon- 
dreth, born of the wealthy old Phila- 
delphia Londreths, who had fled a 
narrow life of old-family conventions 
for the solitude and freedom of a 
Wyoming ranch. When his sister 
Molly, who had made a failure of 
one marriage, wished to marry a 


IN this singularly penetrat- 
ing novel of a modern girl 
and her warring with life, 
Mr. Burt has done his finest 
piece of work since “The In- 
terpreter’s House,” and that 
novel was by astute critics 
declared one of the best sto- 
ries of its year. In the pres- 
ent installment Mercedes 
Londreth, Mr. Burt's heroine, 
makes her greatest promise 
—to a man—and to herself. 


' there was a quarrel. 


St ruthers 
Burt 


One evening later, on a camp- 
ing trip, he was moved to say: “Look here. Do 
you love me? Did you ever love me?” 

“Didn’t I marry you?” she retorted. “Didn't I 
come out here? What more do you want? It’s up 
to you now.” 

When they returned to the ranch, Stephen found 
a telegram from his sister’s friend Mary Ward an- 
nouncing her arrival that week for a visit. And 
Mary, so distinctly a girl of Stephen’s own class, 
perhaps seemed to explain him to Mercedes. At any 





very decent French nobleman and 

asked her family for the conven- 

tional European dot, and was refused, Stephen journeyed back 
to Philadelphia in an endeavor to straighten the matter out. And 
then had occurred his meeting with Mercedes. 

Mercedes was the daughter of a janitor and odd-job man who 
had lived up to his name of Wiggins except when he married the 
daughter of a Spanish fruit-merchant named Garcia. The Spanish 
girl had become a Wiggins too; but the daughter Mercedes had 
eventually fled the janitorial ménage; and possessing much beauty 
and some brains had achieved place in a New York chorus. She 
lived with Hazel Tourneur, a sister chorister. And—as she dem- 
onstrated when a painter named Hastings became importunate— 
she had learned how to send men about their business. 


“I—I’m stupid at this,” said Stephen, talking alone with Mer- 


cedes at a party shortly after his first meeting with her. “I—I 
don’t know where to begin.” 

And finally: “It’s you I want,” he finished breathlessly. 
“That’s what I’m trying to say.” 

“For long?” 

“As long as you want.” 

Her eyes were averted. She raised them suddenly. 

« 2 ee You— Yes..... All right.” 

She smiled at him, but back of her smile he could see nothing 
except a dumb and dogged sort of acquiescence. 

The lights swam in Stephen’s brain. He felt his heart leap. 

“TI don-don’t believe you understand me,” he stuttered. “I’m 
d-doing my best to ask you to marry me.” 

A few weeks later the marriage took place; and after perfunc- 
tory visits to the Wigginses and to Stephen’s annoyed family in 
Philadelphia, Stephen and Mercedes set out for Wyoming. 

Not long after their arrival an unscrupulous land-development 
scheme, engineered in Stephen’s absence by certain real-estate 
sharks, forced him to sell his beloved ranch and move to an- 
other property he held—a place more remote and _ inaccessible. 
There Mercedes continued her earnest endeavor to learn the ways 
of this new life, so different from anything she had hitherto 
known. 

But there were difficulties between Stephen and Mercedes. 
Once, when he laughed at a pocket dictionary she was carrying, 
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rate, after Mary had gone, Mercedes announced that 

she wished to go back to New York for a time alone. 
She refused the money with which Stephen tried to provide her; 
she wished to provide for herself as she had used to. And so the 
two, in entire outward friendship and in complete inward misun- 
derstanding, said good-by. 

Mercedes, however, found it difficult indeed to resume her 
old career. Her old employers and the new ones she sought 
alike had no place for her in that October season. It was about 
the time that Stephen wrote Vizatelly he was coming East for a 
visit that Mercedes’ old admirer the artist Hastings obtained a 
position for her through his influence with the moving picture 
producer Schlerkin. (The story continues in detail:) 


“tT THINK”—Vizatelly, establishing himself in Mercedes’ only 
large chair, spoke bitterly—‘you’re the queerest girl I've 
ever known.” 

Mercedes, sitting opposite in a straight chair near the window, 
her feet side by side on the floor, her hands in her lap, her at- 
titude that of a small girl who has been caught out by a pre- 
ceptor, looked blankly innocent. 

“Why?” 

“Because”—Vizatelly was still breathing heavily from his 
climb of three flights—“you've been here exactly two months 
and a week without letting me see hide or hair of you, and I’d 
never even have known you were here if I hadn’t got a letter 
from your equally queer husband yesterday.” 

Mercedes placed one ankle over the other and twisted a 
handkerchief between her fingers. She studied this operation 
carefully before she looked up. 

“T was coming to see you very soon,” she said, “but somehow 
—I don’t know—I’ve been so busy. I—” 

“Don’t lie.to me,” interrupted Vizatelly sternly. “Whatever 
you try to do, don’t lie to me. I’m extraordinarily clairvoyant, 
as you know. Do you want me to tell you what I know?” 

“Yes,” said Mercedes hesitatingly and a trifle sullenly. 

“Well, then,”’—Vizatelly raised his head—“I discovered that 
you returned to this city early in October; I also discovered 
that you attempted to obtain your old job without success; and 
finally I discovered that two weeks ago you found a job with 
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“T’'m sorry,” said 
Mercedes, “but if 
I didn’t tell you 
now, I'd forget it.” 


the movies out in Long Island, and that every day you leave this 
house at eight A. M. and do not return until late in the after- 
noon. Is that correct?” 

“Yes,” said Mercedes faintly and even more sullenly. 
know too darned much.” 

“It isn’t a quarter of what I’m going to know.” Vizatelly stared at 
the ceiling. “I think it’s silly of Stephen not to write you more.” 

Mercedes flushed. “He does write me,” she objected angrily. 

“Oh, yes.” Vizatelly’s tones were contemptuous. He was 
delighted with the success of his shot in the dark. How extraor- 
dinarily easy it was to find out about people if only you were 
willing to take the trouble! An interview with Fraser, the theat- 
rical agent; an interview with the ba!dheaded Mr. Erntz, with 
whom. Vizatelly was fairly well acquainted; an interview with the 
extremely voluble Mrs. Tatnall, Mercedes’ landlady; and these 
few words with Mercedes herself—and Vizatelly felt that, in 
connection with what he already knew of Mercedes and Stephen, 
he had a fairly accurate knowledge of the situation. 

Here was a muddle in which without question pride and mis- 
understanding had been among the more important factors. And 
although Vizatelly had few delusions concerning marriage in 
general, he was sorry, laying aside questions of friendship in this 
particular case. Despite what he had said to Stephen in the 
beginning, second thought had made him hope that in some way, 


“You 











not very clearly seen, this experiment would turn out well. 
Mercedes and Stephen were exceptional people. There were 
untapped sources in both, that if made to flow a little side by 
side, might produce an instance of some degree of happiness in 
a universe not too marked by such instances. 

Mercedes was staring out of the window, framed by dirty 
imitation lace, at the early December dusk creeping up the 
walls of the houses opposite. Now she turned again toward Viza- 
telly, a grave smile twisting her lips as if she had reached a 
conclusion. 

“You're pretty sweet,” she said. “I'd forgotten how sweet you 
are. I’ve learned something about real friends. in the last two 
months. I’m glad you came to see me; yes, I lied. I wouldn't 
have come to see you. I'd have been afraid of you.” She 
leaned forward, her hands locked between her knees. 

Vizatelly brooded, his heavy chin sunk forward upon his hands 
gripped about the curve of his cane. 

“And what do you want to do now?” he asked. 
movie actress? Is that your plan?” 

Mercedes hesitated. 

“I wish I took more interest in it,” she said. “I’ve thought 
a lot about it, but I can’t make up my mind. Of course, I 
don’t know much about it.” She took a cigarette out of a little 
silver box Stephen had given her, and struck a match, the flame 
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“Be a great 








cutting a luminous hole in the increasing 


darkness. “Want the lights turned on?” 
“Oh, no, thanks. I’m quite comfort- 
able. Go ahead.” 


“Well, I don’t see much sense to it ex- 
cept making money, and that would take 
years. It’s fun in a way, but you haven't 
got any audience. You don’t feel the 
theater and all the people about you.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Vizatelly. “You've put 
your finger on it, my dear. You're a 
dancer.” He touched thoughtfully with a 
finger Mercedes’ knee. “Going to have 
dinner with me tonight, and go to a play 
afterward?” 

“T can’t. I’ve got an engagement.” 

“Tomorrow night, then—Saturday?” 

“No, I’m going into the country— 
motoring. Sunday?” 

“All right, Sunday.” 

Vizatelly rose to go, but changed his 
mind and sat down again. 

“Mercedes, I want to say something to 
you, my dear, and you wont think I’m 
an interfering old goat. No, you promised 
you wouldn’t. It’s pretty serious.” 

Mercedes stirred uneasily. 

“You see, you’ve made about as im- 
portant a decision as a woman can make 
—you’ve chosen a career ahead of any- 
thing else; and once you do that, it’s got 
to be a pretty brilliant career, hasn’t it?” 

“Why?” 

“Simply because otherwise you wont 
come anywhere near to being satisfied. 
You'll have to work like the devil.” 

Mercedes sighed impatiently. “Oh, I 
know all that. I’m going to just as soon 
as I get the chance.” 

“No, you don’t know it,” contradicted 
Vizatelly emphatically. “In the first 
place, there’s no such thing as waiting for 
a chance for the real artist; and in the 
second place, from now on, you must make up your mind that 
you will so think and do that you can meet anyone, even that 
black idol Aronson, on an equal footing. Let me tell you two 
secrets of life: always come into a thing from the top, if you 
can, not the bottom—there’s more room; and get firmly fixed 
in your mind that, tragic as it may be, if you try to think honestly 
and carefully, even your most foolish thoughts are likely to be 
wiser than a good many other people’s best. I’m not preaching 
egotism—heaven forbid! I’m preaching self-confidence. The 
young think of the world as a dangerous, difficult place; on the 
whole, it is only a silly, dangerous place, where the real difficulty 
usually lies mostly in yourself. Conquer that, and you have 
indeed conquered a city. And as for changing, I’m not asking 
you to change fundamentally, which probably is an impossible 
task; I’m merely asking you to keep on going.” 

His voice died away in the darkness, and for a moment there 
was no response. 

“What am I going to do to get this?” asked Mercedes. Her 
words trembled as if she was trying to keep back tears. “I 
want to learn; I’ve wanted to learn, all my life.” 

“Oh, God bless you!” began Vizatelly in troubled accents, and 
then controlled himself. “Yes, I know you have.” 

“T want to learn because I want to be good at anything I do. 
Perhaps it’s too late to be a fine dancer, but I might be an 
actress.” 

She stood up and turned on the lights. 

“How can I be a successful woman?” 

Vizatelly stood up too and smiled at her. 

“Well, I can’t tell you just now; I'll have to think it over. 
And it’s getting late, if you have an engagement. But we'll start 
by your coming to my rooms whenever you have a spare hour to 
read and talk as you used to. And I'll tell you the utter truth 
about yourself as I see it—that will be another thing. You wont 
get angry, will you? No, for you’re one of the few women I’ve 
ever seen to whom the truth can be told. You take punishment. 
That’s one reason why I’m interested in you.” He bowed over 
her hand and straightened up with a wrinkled brow. “Aphorisms, 
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too,” he said largely. “Aphorisms, such as I have been 
boring you with.” He laughed. ‘Perhaps I'll start 
you on the Book of Job. No, no, that would be too 
pessimistic to begin with. Proverbs first, Job after- 
ward. Good-by, my darling child—Sunday, then?” 

Mercedes accompanied him to the door. He smiled, 
patted her cheek and slowly descended the shabby, 
badly lit stairs that creaked under his footsteps. “For 
a man just a couple of years over forty,” he was 
saying to himself, “I’m prodigiously mature in my 
actions. It must be my weight. Patting their cheeks! 
Calling them ‘My children!’ Well, never mind, even 
if she doesn’t become a great actress, she’ll have twice as good a 
chance with Stephen or any other man. She has the founda- 
tions of largeness—‘Whoso loveth instruction hath knowledge, but 
he that hateth reproof is brutish.’ ” 

He came to the ground floor and opened the door. A man in 
a dark coat, with a white-silk evening muffler about his throat, 
was standing by the bell. 

“Hello, Charles,” said Vizatelly. “What evil are you up to?” 

Hastings smiled. “I might ask the same question.” 

“Evil, unfortunately,” sighed Vizatelly, “is not in my line. I 
have been visiting the wife of an old friend of mine—Stephen 
Londreth.” 

“Mercedes Garcia?” 

“That was her maiden name.” 

“I’m taking her out to dinner tonight. 
the movies.” 


I got her a job in 




















“Did you? Well, be good. I’m her official chaperon in New 
York, you know.” 

Hastings snorted. “A fine chaperon you are!” 

“Never a better.” 

Vizatelly started to descend the narrow brownstone steps, but 
halfway down stopped and turned about. 

“Look here,” he called. 

Hastings, finally greeted by a careless maid, paused. 

“Well?” 

“I was going to give you an invitation. I haven’t seen you 
since last spring, and I’m just about all out of art talk. I 
haven’t an idea what the boys in the studios are doing. Lunch 
with me tomorrow?” 

“T can’t. I have an engagement.” 

“Dinner then?” 

“No, I'll be away all day. Motoring. Out to the country.” 










Stephen paid Mer- 
cedes compliments 
now — winged and 
slightly wicked 
ones. She had not 
heard such talk 


since her marriage. 


“Nature-lover!’’ accused Vizatelly lightly, and proceeded, a 
ponderous, shadow-making figure, toward the flowing incandes- 
cence of Fifth Avenue. ... . 

Something Scotch-Irish, a real delight in work for work’s 
sake, the mystic unrest that had stirred her ancestors to read and 
study without any obvious end in sight, seized Mercedes during 
the following three weeks. The impulse was aided by the fact 
that the principals of “A Woman’s Man’—the motion picture in 
which she was acting—remained still mysteriously somewhere on 
location and in consequence there was nothing for Mercedes to 
do at the studio out on Long Island until after the first of the 
year. 

Hastings was puzzled, amused and languidly ironic. 

“What’s the idea?” he asked. 

Mercedes’ delicate jaw shot out at an angle that would have 
pleased several forgotten crofter parsons who had once strength- 
ened the Wiggins family tree. 

“Tf you know a little something,” she replied, “you’re ready 
for anything that comes along. I never realized until lately 
how darn’ dumb I am.” 

Hastings grinned and chuckled. 

“Well, as a blue-stocking, darling, you'll be exceedingly piquant 
and dangerous. That is—for men of my type.” 

“What’s a blue-stocking?” 

“A pretty lady who suddenly decides (Continued on page 157) 
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“you sign here,” said some 
one. It was the sacristan 
who pressed the pages open 
with gentle respect for them 
and dipped a fresh pen for 
Lucia. 

“Does this marry me still 
more?” she asked, half-gayly, 
half-tremulously, smiling into 
his quiet, unimportant face. 

The sacristan had seen many 
brides. St. Chrysostom’s was 
a great church, and though its 
congregation was fashionable, 
the shifting crowd of the city 
drifted through its huge oak 
doors. The shadow of a steady 
procession of brides was in his 
eyes as he looked at Lucia with 
her armful of lilies and her 
exquisite bridal veil, lifted now. 

“Marry you more?” he re- 
peated, and his faint smile was 
the merest dulled echo of her 
own. “No. This is the regis- 
try, the Bride Book, we call it. 
All the brides sign here. This 
is the record.” 

Lucia was unaware of the 
procession in the mind of the 
sacristan. It was the moment 
when she felt singled out by 
all the world, when newspapers 
were Carrying special dispatches 
about her wedding, when 
extra policemen had been dele- 


“Lulu—sign!” broke in Jerrold. “They're gated to rope back crowds of 


clamoring for you out there. curious and uninvited people, 
when the whole _ universe 
seemed given over to the 
proper carrying out of Lucia 


a * Farwell’s marriage. The placid 
2 little man guarding his book 
was somehow out of tune. 
: “‘All the brides?’” she 
quoted, half-unconsciously. 
“We use a fresh page for 
each marriage,” said the sacris- 


ty Margaret Culkin 


No one writes of youth with more understanding 
than Mrs. Banning, and when she concerns her- 
self with married youth, as here, she finds echo 
in the hearts of all young married people who 
vead the story. We all know this Lulu of hers; 
we all know Jerrold. Their trouble is that they 
don’t know themselves. Perhaps now they will. 
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tan, “though it is not always 
necessary, for sometimes there 
° are very few witnesses.” 
Ba nning Lucia turned back a page. 
“Catherine Raymond,” she 
said, “Arnold Chisholm. When 
were they married?” 
“Yesterday.” 
“But we had a rehearsal here yesterday.” 
“After that,” he smiled. “It was a very simple wedding.” 
Lucia looked down at Catherine Raymond’s signature. It 
was curved, controlled writing, slanting a little and evenly re- 
spectful to its capitals. 
“Was she old?” asked Lucia. “She writes so carefully.” 
“She seemed very young.” 
“Lulu—sign!” broke in Jerrold impatiently. “They’re clamor- 
ing for you out there. It’s just a matter of form. Don’t take 
it so seriously.” 
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Lucia plunged her pen again into the ink and wrote her name in 
her sprawling, confident manner. Then she turned again to the 
grave little sacristan who was waiting to blot her signature, still 
heavy with ink. 

“Good-by,” she said lightly. 

“And good luck to you,” said the sacristan, in as commonplace 
a tone as if Lucia needed luck—when she had everything in the 
world already! 

“T hope I'll be a credit to the Bride Book,” Lucia answered in 
the whimsical, teasing way that made people love -her, and then 
Jerrold swept her away. 

The sacristan saw that all the signatures were added in proper 
order and that the ink was dry. The crowd vanished at length, 
and through the open door the heavy scent 
of wearying flowers came to him. He 
looked again at the signatures of the Far- 
well-Wilton wedding, the heavy, careless 
writing of assured people covering nearly 
the whole page. Then for some reason he 
turned back, as Lucia had, to the previous 
page. 

The sacristan could remember the face 
of that girl, so wondering, so fearful, so 
exalted. Back another page. That mar- 
riage had been one of an old man to a 
girl. Turn again and again, back through 
the record. It was like going over stories for 
the sacristan—pleasant, amusing, roman- 
tic. There was the ink-blotted page that 


“You've failed,” 
said Lucia, “so you 
want everyone 
else to fail. You 
are jealous—that’s 
your trouble!” 


recorded the Kane-Gondi wedding 
two years ago. A heady, shocking 
affair, that, pushed through by the 
infatuated Kane girl. It had 
brought St. Chrysostom’s into very 
undesirable publicity, especially 
since the marriage ended so soon in 
scandal and disaster. The sacristan 
frowned at the ink-blots and turned 
another page. They came and they 
went, with their looks of love or de- 
votion or hope or fear, these people 
who wrote across his record. Some- 
times, indeed, they came twice into 
the book. He closed the registry at 
last and put it carefully on its proper 
shelf in the little safe, swinging shut 
the door. 

That was his part, all he had to do 
with it. But as he closeted the rec- 
ords in the abandoned hush of the 
church, the great chain of planned 
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events, of nuptial festivity for the Farwell-Wilton party, went on, 
through most of the night; through the reception and the hysteria 
of at least one chef who saw an awkward waiter drop a tray of 
cakes which had been fashioned with superskill into the shape of 
orchids; through the tedium of the twenty or thirty phrases proper 
for the reception-line; through the real beginning of gayety when 
ushers and bridesmaids were released from all further obligations 
and went to the ballroom; through the efforts of newspaper women 
eager for one new unreported detail. 

Every item was prearranged: The bride and groom slipped 
away in obvious secrecy; the motor was ready at the exact mo- 
ment they required it, and some few hours later a great liner bore 
them magnificently out to sea. 
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UCIA was used to observation. From the time she was a lit- 
tle girl, she had often been conscious of peeping cameras 
when she was at the seashore, when she walked with her mother, 
when she was helping with some bazaar or League affair. Obser- 
vation never troubled her. At least, it never had. She had 
taken it as all her family took it, without conceit, as one of the 
things that went naturally with great wealth. She had not minded 
the publicity attendant on her wedding. But now in these luxu- 
rious rooms in the middle of the ocean, she shivered. It was their 
fourth night out, and after dinner. 

“Jerry,” she said suddenly, “I’m simply not going out on deck 
again. I’m not going to the table again.” 

“Seasick?” he asked, looking at her in surprise, and Lucia 
answered that question with her appearance, her glowing cheeks 
and clear gray eyes, as she drew herself out of a heap of cushions. 

“I’m never sick,” she said indignantly. 

Jerrold was not much older than Lucia, passing her twenty 
years with perhaps four added of his own. He had the uncertain, 
swaggering carriage of a boy who is still unused to his own height, 
and an unreserved, quickly changing face. The Farwells had 
made some gestures of deterrence when Lucia had announced her 
plans. It was youth which they objected to, and yet there was 
something in the very youth of the pair that made the marriage 
charming. Jerry, out of college a scant twelvemonth, did every- 
thing well and nothing importantly. As a Wilton he was of con- 
sequence, but only years would tell whether he was to mature 
into one of the sure, progressive Wiltons who had kept the family 
in the ranks of the country’s leaders for two generations, or 
whether he would become of the erratic, worthless Wiltons who 
had to be written off as. dead loss in the family annals every now 
and then. There was a splendid fortune, but Lucia did not need 
that. In some ways even Lucia must take her chance, it appeared. 

“What’s the idea of staying cooped up here, then?” asked Jer- 
rold, looking around him at that portion of the “coop” which was 
the parlor of their suite and costing a fortune a day for its 
cushioned privacy. 

“I’m tired of being looked at,’ said Lucia; “I'm tired of their 
silly stares. I’m tired of those snooping people at the table with 
us. Can’t stir without a finger pointing at you!” 

Jerry laughed. 

“You're self-conscious, Lulu,” he replied easily; “you can't 
help their looking at you, you know.” 

“I can keep out of sight,” she declared. 

“They're dancing, Lulu,” Jerrold reminded her. The remem- 
bered sway of the music was in his very voice. He had come in 
to take her back within sound of it. Jerrold loved to dance. 

“Let them,” she answered sulkily; “I’m not going out.” 

“But you don’t honestly mean you're going to stick around in 
this hole? 1 tell you, Lulu, that orchestra’s corking.” 

She caught that casual, sidelong glance he gave into the little 
mirror beside him, even as he urged her. 

“You needn’t stay, unless you want to,” she said coldly. 

“But what’s the matter?” 

She could hardly tell him. At Miss Fleming’s school they 
had been given so few words to describe the gamut of emotions 
that she hardly knew why so suddenly she felt the need of incon- 
spicuousness, of privacy. She had never felt it before, but now 
she wanted to be alone with Jerrold; and everywhere they turned, 
every time they walked on deck, every time they entered the 
dining-room, she could see people pointing them out, watching 
them, speculating about them, the size of their joined fortunes, 
their very feelings. She herself had heard comments, curious, 
intimate comments that somehow outraged her. 

So, being unable to tell him what was wrong, she said: “Noth- 
ing.” 

“T can’t see that there’s anything to be sore about,” Jerry went 
on, fumbling, like his bride, with his own limited set of phrases. 
“Everybody's crazy about you. Come on. You've got mental 
seasickness; that’s your trouble.” 


H E put his awkward boy’s hands on her shoulders, and her face 
lighted as she lifted it to him. 

“There now,” he said comfortably, “put on that snake-charm- 
er’s dream of yours, and let’s go out and knock ’em cold.” 

“Oh, let’s stay here,” she persisted, curling her feet under her. 

“But there’s nothing to do.” 

“We could read. There’s a lot of books lying around.” 

“You're the captain, Lulu. All right.” 

He read intermittently for twenty minutes, then stirred and 
yawned. “I think I'll get some cigarettes.” 

“Ring for a boy, why don’t you?” 
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“No, I'll get them and a breath of air, and be right back.” 

She knew it was escape as clearly as if she had been through 
the experience many times before. So she waited, glancing now 
and then at the little diamond-circled watch on her wrist. A 
half-hour passed, and he had not come back. Lucia’s book slid to 
the floor. She went into her little bedroom and stood looking at 
the open wardrobe-trunk, already disordered, for Lucia was not 
used to caring for her own clothes. Then she chose a dress she 
had not worn before, and a coat which no one had seen, and 
went out of the room and on deck. After she had gone half 
the length of the boat she could hear the music—eager, excited 
music, full of perverse rhythms and strangely unlike the even 
stresses of the waves as they rose around the ship in their 
rhythmic, living motion. 

Through the windows Lucia could see the dancing. She was 
ashamed to watch for Jerrold, and yet she knew she would stand 
here in her casual way until she knew whether he was there or 
not. Yes, he was, dancing with Miriam Kane. He knew all about 
Miriam Kane, too. Everyone knew about her, and the outlines 
of the ugly marital escapade she had been dragged through, 
achieving, finally, the right to resume her maiden name. Jerry 
had met her long ago on some house-party or other and introduced 
her to Lucia only yesterday. She had looked them both over with 
that quiet air of appraisal which she affected. But she was beau- 
tiful and she could dance, and she did not seem to care what 
people said. Hard as nails. 

Lucia gave them one more look as they swung past her again. 
Miriam’s hair was done as simply as a farm-girl’s, and her dress 
was straight and plain and faintly pink. Jerry had on his ‘“danc- 
ing look,” the one Lucia teased him about, with his eyes half- 
closed. Lucia felt the red flaming in her cheeks even in the 
dark, and she went back along the deck. As she turned in to her 
room, a man, passing, recognized her swiftly and bowed. He was 
one of the men at her own table, a somewhat suave gentleman, 
one of the sort that seems to make a specialty of acquaintance- 
ships and was always ready with a mutual friend or an introduc- 
tion. 

“Pleasant night, isn’t it, Mrs. Wilton?” 

“Very.” 

“Going to dance?” 

“No,” she said, with an accent that she realized was somehow 
wrong, “not tonight.” 

She wondered if he would notice Jerrold, if he would smile, 
if little rumors would begin to spin around. Lucia knew how they 


began. 


BA in her own room she pushed up a window as far as it 
would go, and stood listening to the beat of the sea and 
watching the waves. She was only twenty and only four days 
married, and already she had been thrown into the company of 
emotions which she had never been taught how to meet, emotions 
which frightened her and seemed to rise above her control as the 
crests of the waves rose over the black troughs below. 

She loved Jerry. That was why she did not want to see people 
or have them stare at her. Her love, to her, was a precious 
secret—and they all gaped at it. And now Jerry, on this fourth 
night, was already restless with her, already eager for music, for 
some one to dance with him. 

The door clicked, and she heard him behind her. 

“Sure you wont dance?” he asked, a little out of breath. “The 
old steam calliope is going fine tonight. Come on, darling.” 

“Who were you dancing with?” 

“Miriam Kane.” 

“You certainly must be low in your mind,” said Lucia scorn- 
fully. 

“That girl can surely dance.” 

Lucia shrugged. 

“Lulu,” coaxed the boy, “honest, you’ll get sick if you stay in 
here. If you wont dance, let’s go out on deck, anyway.” 

He had a bewildered look. If she had but known, his mind 
was a jumble of ideas about girls and their contrariness, and what 
he had heard about women and the moods they got into, and the 
jokes people told about married life and all that. He was shy 
with Lucia, shy of his own half-grown emotion which had been 
tested by no resistance or obstacle. He liked to dance with Lucia 
—of course she knew that—or even to sit on deck in the dark 
with her. ' 

“Think I’m going to play second fiddle to Miriam Kane?” said 
Lucia. 

For she too had heard about marriage and seen motion-pictures 
of women handling men, and in her mind as well as his was 
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“But Lulu,” Jerrold protested, ““Délacroix is all right. 


the kaleidoscopic vision of fragments of advice read or overheard 
about how to treat a husband. 

“I thought you had more sense, Lulu. I only stopped for a 
minute, and she asked me if I didn’t want to jig around a bit, 
and so I did. You said you didn’t want to.” 

She could sense in his voice his faint irritation at the turn the 
talk had taken, sense under his explanation the note of grievance. 
And though she was only twenty, she bit her lip to keep back 
the next sentence, aimed very directly at Miriam Kane. Wisdom 
began to stir in her. This was her husband; she mustn’t quarrel! 

“All right, I’ll go dance,” she said suddenly, and he caught her 
in his rough young arms and kissed her, and ten minutes later 
on the crowded floor people pointed them out. 
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He’s one of your best boosters.” 


The girls slid their eyes up and down Lucia’s short embroidered 
dress; men standing on the side, looking bored or eager, let their 
glances pause on her face; Miriam Kane, dancing with her strange, 
affected swiftness, holding her body like an arrow, glanced at 
Lucia and then smiled at Jerrold. Lucia saw no one. She saw 
nothing but Jerrold’s “dancing face” with its lazy eyes half- 
closed. 

Lucia was moving with the music as perfectly as he, somehow 
finding grace and beauty in the tangled pattern of the air. But 
deep in her stalked her first fear, walking in as coolly upon her 
married life as if she had not been a great heiress and beautiful 
and a bride, “with everything in the world.” 

“Didn’t I tell you they were playing (Continued on page 137) 
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In this story Mr. Scoville, 


T was on a starless, misty night that one 

of the many babies of the Maikal jungle 
came to earth. His mother was a crafty old 
cow of the elephant herd, which ranged 
through a thousand square miles of that 
Sumatran forest; she had the sunken temples 
and ragged ears which mark an elderly ele- 
phant, as white hairs do a human. 

Although the newborn calf stood only three 
feet high on his wabbly legs, with his milk- 
tusks just showing on either side of his funny 
pink mouth, yet he was of the blood royal, 
tor his father was none other than the leader 
of the Maikal herd himself, the oldest, wisest 
and largest animal on all that great island. 

From the day of his birth the little new- 
comer showed that joy of life which makes an 
elephant baby the happiest of all the wild-folk 
children, and before he could walk he had be- 
gun to learn the lessons of his clan. Unlike 
human babies, he went to bed at dawn when the frogs croaked 
and brayed and drummed, and a thousand wild voices welcomed 
the rising sun. At six months he was weaned, and his mother 
taught him to eat grasses and to pick jungle fruits with the flexible 
finger at the end of his trunk, and to spray himself all over 
with water whenever he came to a pool. Then, soon after that, 
he shed his milk-tusks and had left only the little knobs which 
some day would become the mighty ten-foot tusks of a full-grown 
elephant. 

It was his mother, too, who taught him to swim. One day 
when the sun’s rays fell upon the jungle like moiten lava, the 
old chief led his herd by secret trails to a little lake hidden in 
the heart of the forest like an aquamarine set in jade. Climbing 
to the top of a steep bank, the great bull solemnly sat down on 
his haunches, and with his enormous feet sticking straight out, 
slid down it like a toboggan, trumpeting with delight as he struck 
the blue water below. One by one the cows and the younger 
bulls followed his example, screaming like children, until only the 
baby elephant and the old cow were left. Again and again she 
coaxed her son to slide down like the others, but each time he 
backed away, fearful of the water below. At last, losing patience, 
she gave him a sudden push with her great head, and he shot 
squealingly down the slope into the pool. Churning desperately 
with all four feet, he found that he could swim, and no sooner 
had he reached the opposite bank than he scampered back again, 
and long after his elders had tired of the sport, coasted by 
himself, squeaking and squealing with delight. 

Then came a day when that youngest of the Maikal herd learned 
that death is always lurking in the jungle, waiting for the un- 
wary and the disobedient. 

It was in the dusk just before the dawn. Great orchids gleamed 
overhead like colored stars among green clouds of bird’s-nest ferns, 
and rainbirds with emerald eyes and cobalt-blue bills fluttered 
among the trees. 

Wandering away from the rest of the herd, the little elephant 
and his mother found themselves in front of a bowl-shaped ravine 
bordered by a tiny brook and a beach of smooth sand, on the 
other side of which showed a lansat tree loaded down with its 
white fruit. 
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At the sight the small elephant rushed for- 
ward, and in spite of a warning rumble from 
the great cow behind, splashed through the 
brook and started across the bar beyond. 
Even as he stepped upon it, his feet sank out 
of sight in a quicksand, that most fatal of 
all traps for man or beast. 

In a moment he was up to his knees. Vainly 
he tried to draw out first one foot and then 
the other, but with each effort sank deeper 
and deeper and squealed for help as he strug- 
gled. Instantly the gaunt cow had covered the 
space between them with her swift, drifting 
gait, and was testing the shifting sand with 
one of her great feet. Drawing it back, she 
braced herself against a boulder on the bank 
and wound her slate-gray trunk, ridged and 
rough as the bark of some old tree, around 
the calf’s body. Then, throwing her weight 
again.t the rock, she tugged mightily. There 
was a sucking sound as if the quicksand were smacking its lips, 
and the little elephant sank still deeper. 

As the wet sand slithered against his small round barrel, he 
whimpered pitifully. It was as if the sound uncovered new strata 
of energy in the cow’s great bulk. Twisting her trunk so tightly 
about him that it seemed almost to sink into his soft skin, she 
settled back upon her haunches with a pull into which she put 
every ounce of her enormous strength. The calf ceased to sink, 
but remained for a moment motionless, still held fast in the un- 
relenting grip of that deadly beach. Then, as the colossal muscles 
of the great beast stretched and hardened like steel bands, the 
fatal depths reluctantly yielded up their prey until he stood once 
again safe upon the bank, while the quicksand behind him heaved 
and shook as if in evil merriment. 

It was hardly a week later that the jungle-baby learned that 
there were other dangers beside quicksands against which even 
the strength of his great mother was of no avail. Once again 
it was his appetite which led him into trouble. On a day when 
the rest of the herd were dozing in a cool spot in the depths of 
the jungle, he wandered about looking for food and found swing- 
ing from the lower branches of a little rambutan tree a gray 
globe from which a sweet, spicy smell drifted down. Stretching up 
his small trunk as high as he could reach, he pulled it down, drip- 
ping with honey, and was instantly covered by a cloud of the 
black, furious bees of the jungle, who found their way into the 
folds of his skin and stung him on every exposed part of his 
body as only the wild bees can sting. 

Trumpeting and squealing, the calf dashed here and there 
through the jungle and at last took refuge in the pool where he 
had learned to swim. There he stayed a day and a night with 
only the tip of his trunk showing above the water until the ran- 
kling anguish of the stings was at last abated. 

The months went by, and the young calf began to learn the 
lore of the jungle. Each day, under the leadership of the 
hundred-year-old bull, the herd would shift its feeding-ground. 
Sometimes they moved along the edge of a great river which ran 
between walls of unbroken green, where white cranes watched 
them solemnly from sand-bars, and troops of wah-wak monkeys 
rushed shrieking through the treetops beside the bank. Again they 
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Twisting her trunk tightly about him, she settled back with a pull into which she put every ounce of her s:rength. 


would feed in hidden depths of the inner jungle, where through 
the dark came the moan of a hunting tiger or the grating, saw- 
like note which a hungry leopard gives when on his rounds. 

Then came a night when, instead of feeding, the herd moved 
forward with that pacing gait which the shikari call the “long- 
step” and which eats up the distance like fire. Toward dawn, just 
as the rising sun showed through the trees like the opening of a 
furnace door, a heavy, strange odor drifted toward them through 
the warm air, sweet yet with a curious reek running through it 
that would have been unendurable to human nostrils. 

Its effect on the herd was instantaneous. Quickening a pace 
already swift, they were soon going so fast that the little elephant 
had to gallop with all his might, and at last only managed to keep 
up by getting a firm grip on his mother’s tail with his small trunk. 

As they rushed through the jungle, the strange scent grew 


stronger, and suddenly a medley of sounds began to be heard 
ahead. The bubbling, ringing shouts of biggoon monkeys, the 
growls of sloth bears and the grunts of wild pigs were mingled 
with a host of other cries and calls, all centering about a tree 
somewhat like an American elm, which towered seventy feet high 
and whose branches were loaded down with fruit the size of pine- 
apples, fruit with green rinds covered by half-inch spikes. 
Every now and then there would be a thud as one struck the 
ground, followed by a rush and scramble among the various ani- 
mals lurking about the tree, for the prize for which they con- 
tended was none other than the durian, the worst-smelling, best- 
tasting fruit in the world. Moreover its rich, greamy pulp arouses 
the mating instinct in those animals who eat of it, and gives them 
a desperate courage which often makes the space round a ripening 
durian tree a veritable battle-ground. 
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That day, just as the elephant-herd reached the tree, a big 
durian struck the ground ahead of them, narrowly missing the 
keen, spiral horns of a black buck—who, with two of his does, 
had been lured to the tree by the scent of the magic fruit. Even 
as his sharp fore-hoofs pawed at the prize, with an indignant 
rumble the old bull of the elephant herd bore down rapidly 
upon him 

The black buck is the swiftest thing on four feet, besides 
being the finest swordsman of his large family. Yet no amount 
of speed or skill avails against the colossus of the jungle, and with 
an indignant hiss the buck flashed away, leaving the durian to 
the elephant. 

With a light pressure of his great foot the leader of the herd 
split the spiked husk open and began to devour greedily the 
luscious pulp within. As he finished, he raised his trunk and 
trumpeted shrilly. At the sound the lesser beasts gathered be- 
neath the tree scattered like dry leaves when the hot simoom 
blows. 

One animal alone refused to retreat before his challenge 

As that most disagreeable of all wild-animal notes ripped 
through the air, there came from the underbrush beyond the 
durian tree a grunting squeal, followed by the rush of a two-ton 
rhinoceros 

Like his black brother of the African species, the Sumatran 
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rhino has two horns, the front one a curved and dreadful weapon 
nearly three feet in length; the shorter rear horn stands out from 
the beast’s skull like a white bayonet 

Ordinarily the elephant and the rhinoceros avoid any encounters 
with each other, for a battle between the two may well be fatal 
to both. On that day, however, the love-philter had driven 
out every thought of caution from the drugged brain of the 
rhinoceros; and no beast that lives would have made the elephant 
retreat in the presence of his herd. 

Again the shattering trumpet-note of the great bull sounded 
as with a wave of his trunk he cleared the arena for such a 
battle of monsters as must have often taken place in the days 
when the earth was young. 

As the rhinoceros burst out of the bushes, less than fifty yards 
of level turf separated him from the black towering bulk of the 
elephant. Holding his armed and armored head close to the 
ground, his strange three-toed feet cutting deep holes in the 
turf, he looked like a torpedo-boat rushing down upon a battle- 
ship; nor did it seem possible that even the colossal bulk of the 
great bull could withstand his attack, for if once the rhino passed 
between the elephant’s vast forelegs, like furrowed columns of 
black basalt, his- horns would inevitably rip clear through the 
latter’s vast paunch. Even if he only succeeded in piercing one 
of the great beast’s knees, he would have won the battle, since 
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by reason of its great weight an elephant is unable to move if 
even one of his legs be disabled. 

The old bull, however, awaited the approach of his antagonist 
with a certain calm assurance which seemed to indicate that dur- 
ing his century of years he had learned how to meet even the 
terrible charge of a rhinoceros. Curling his trunk up between his 
jaws out of harm’s way, he swung his mountainous body so as 
to face that battle-tank of the jungle which was rushing down 
upon him. 

Any other animal in the world, perhaps, would have tried to 
side-step the furious charge at the last moment. The wise old 
bull, however, knew that such tactics were not for beasts of his 
bulk. He stood motionless until the rhino was almost upon 
him. Then, just before th: crushing impact of the snorting 
monster’s great body, he knelt. As always, the rhino had closed 
his vicious little pig-eyes at the end of his charge, nor ever 
knew the counter to his attack which the wise brain of the 
elephant had devised. Timing his defense perfectly, the great 
bull thrust forward his long tusks buttressed by ten tons of bone 
and muscle, so that they pointed directly toward the armored 
breast of the rushing monster. The next instant there was a 
ripping sound as the rhino literally transfixed himself upon the 
elephant’s dreadful weapons, which, piercing the armor-plate hide 
of the charging brute, drove deep into its very vitals. With a 
dreadful, squealing scream the wounded animal struggled desper- 
ately to slash the elephant’s forelegs with his curved horn, but 
the long tusks, backed by the bull’s superior weight and strength, 
held him harmless. Then with another shattering trumpet-note 
of rage, the old bull struggled to his feet and with a tremendous 
effort heaved the dying rhino’s great bulk clear of the ground 
and into a near-by thicket, and stood towering over the rest of 
the herd, his blood-stained tusks gleaming against his black hide, 
the unchallenged king of the jungle. 

In the fight with the rhinoceros the great bull had shown those 
qualities of courage which every leader must possess. Yet, after 
all, the herd had been behind him, and the animal which he had 
worsted was less than half his size and weight. It remained for 
the old cow, worn by three-quarters of a century of bearing and 
battling, to encounter unsupported the most formidable of all 
those monstrous forms of force and fear which haunt the Maikal 
jungle, a beast unsurpassed in sheer ferocity by any mammal 
on the globe, and nearly her equal in strength. 

In the dusk, one night, the river showed saffron bordered by 
pale beds of water-lilies. The swaying, plumed papyrus on the 





banks rustled in the breeze, and a crimson moon shone dimly 
through the mist. Here and there great stars made lanes of light 
across the orange-copper water, which swirled and flashed as 
dark forms swam silently through its haunted depths. As the 
gaunt elephant drank deep, evil yellow eyes gleamed up at her 
through the topaz water.. Yet not even the crocodiles, with their 
double rows of interlocked teeth, and armored twenty-foot bodies, 
dared to attack one of the elephant herd. Behind her great 
bulk the calf quenched his thirst, and when the two had drunk 
their fill, they started back through the jungle toward the hillside 
where the rest of the herd were feeding. 

On their way back, the calf traveled in front where his mother 
could see him, since in the jungle it is not well for even an 
elephant to lose sight of her calf for an instant. 

As they moved along, the old cow raised her trunk at intervals 
and winnowed every puff of air which came from the stretches 
of jungle and plain that lay before her. Though dull of hearing, 
and dim of sight, there are few living creatures which can surpass 
an elephant in keenness of scent. Suddenly the cow caught 
through her wide-spread nostrils a taint from a near-by thicket 
which brought her instantly to a standstill and made her rumble 
a warning to the calf which was pressing on ahead. 

At the sound he turned and hurried back, but too late. Out 
from a thicket burst a chocolate-brown beast a good seven feet 
high at the withers, which brandished such a pair of fierce curved 
horns as help to make a bull saladang the most dangerous beast 
on earth today. 

Largest and fiercest of all wild cattle, surpassed in size only 
by the elephant and white rhinoceros, with every sense abnormally 
keen, the saladang is a killer by nature. Before the calf could 
get back to its mother, one of the monster’s curved horns gashed 
its chubby flank sharply, causing the fleeing animal to squeal 
with pain. 

That sound, and the sight of the calf’s danger, drove all thoughts 
of caution from the old cow’s mind. With uplifted trunk, and 
trumpeting with rage, she rushed into a battle which even the 
leader of the herd would have avoided if possible. 

The pursuit had aroused the great bison to that same pitch 
of fighting fury which possessed his ancestors, the aurochs, when 
they charged and scattered the legions of imperial Rome in the 
Black Forest two thousand years ago. 

Checking his speed not a whit at the sight of the elephant’s 
black bulk bearing down upon him in the moonlight, the saladang 
rushed forward like a racing car. Just (Continued on page 102) 
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late Dexter Drake has come 

to be one of the best-known 
detectives in America through 
Elsa Barker’s stories of his cases 
that have appeared in this maga- 
zine. And here's the most engag- 
ing so far: Who killed Thaddeus 
Rodney? That was the question. 
But Drake found the answer. 
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Elsa Barker 


EXTER DRAKE rose later than usual that morning. Since 

I had come to share the apartment of the great criminal- 
expert and help him in his cases——it was precious little help I 
gave him, if you come to that, but he said the experience was 
good for me,—that was the first time the incomparable Patchen 
had brought my breakfast to my room. 

“What's up?” I asked as the old assistant-sleuth-butler put 
down the tray on my night-table. “Am I supposed to be sick 
or something?” 

“Mr. Drake’s orders, sir. He’s having his own coffee in bed, sir.” 

I had glanced through my two or three letters, and was reach- 
ing for the newspaper, when Drake called me from the next room 

“Howard! Come in here. I’ve something to show you.” 

The detective was sitting bolt upright against the headboard 
Even in payemas, he always looked ready to start for Kamchatka 
on ten minutes’ notice. Once he did—or it may have been fif- 
teen minutes’. 

As I sat down beside the bed, he put out a slim brown hand 
with a letter. 

“Tt came in the morning mail,” he said. 

The writing was that of an oldish man. I don’t mean trembly, 
but you can generally tell. The address was on East Thirty-eighth 
Street, two blocks south of us, and the date was the day before 

“Mr. Dexter Drake,” I read: 

“My dear sir: Enclosed you will find my check for one thou- 
sand dollars, being payment in advance for a job of work, in 
your line, which I hope you will see your way to perform when 
the time comes. 

“If you should hear of my death,—or when you hear of it, for 
I am a man of sixty-three and you must be still in the late 
thirties—-when you hear of my death, I want you to investigate 
it, if there should be the slightest questionable circumstance. 

“T may be overapprehensive; my suspicions may be quite un- 
founded. That is why I shall say nothing further about them. 

“Perhaps men of my age are given to fancies, when they have 
retired from business with more than enough money. 

“Should you meet me anywhere, please do not refer to this 
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matter. It is not one which I care to discuss. And the can- 
celed check, if you cash it, will be answer enough to this letter. 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“THADDEUS RODNEY.” 

As I returned it to Drake, “I wonder you don’t lie in bed 
every morning,” I said. 

“But I shall send back the check!” 

There was a look of surprise on the eagle face of my friend— 
that I should need to be told such a thing, I suppose. 

“But who is Thaddeus Rodney?” I asked. 

“Oh, don’t you know? He was one of those men in the Bel- 
hanger corner in coffee—got out with ‘a couple of millions, they 
say. I don’t know him personally. I showed you the letter— 
and the check; here it is—as a witness, in case something should 
really happen there some day. You never can teil. Now let’s 
think about other things.” 

With one of his panther-lithe movements the detective went 
over the foot-rail. Old Patchen had come to the door of the 
bedroom, to say that his bath was ready 

Drake is like that; he either accepts a problem, or dismisses 
it from his mind. 

Now, I generally take a walk after breakfast, when we are not 
very busy, and sheer curiosity made me turn south that morning 
and go through Thirty-eighth Street. That strange letter stuck 
in my mind. I wanted to see what sort of house Mr. Thaddeus 
Rodney lived in. 

As I swung round his corner, I noticed a car drawn up to the 
curb, and a group of people; but I did not know they were stand- 
ing before the Rodney house till I read the number over the 
door. The door was open. A policeman stood by it. My heart 
skipped a beat. 

“What’s the matter?” I asked a bystander. 

“Man killed. Fell out of the third-floor back window. Owner 
of the house, they say. He may have been pushed out, or just 
fallen.” 

You know how a thing like that takes you—cold at the pit 
of the stomach. I wheeled round and stared up at that open 

















Drake leaned forward. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Rod- 

ney. You are wearing 
only one earring.” 


doorway. Though it made no difference in the end (Drake would 
have come down there anyway, as soon as I told him the news), 
when I recognized the stout middle-sized figure of a man who 
was in the hall, a few feet from the door, I ran right up the 
steps. It was Inspector Sorby. 

The policeman on guard barred my way. 
boys'll have to wait a bit.” 

“Oh, I’m not a reporter,” I told him. 


“Sorry, but you 


“T’m Dexter Drake’s 
The po- 


assistant.’ The magic of that name worked—a little. 
liceman wavered. 
And just then Inspector Sorby turned and saw me. He did 


not ask me in; he came out on the steps instead. Though two 
inches shorter than I am, that stolid police inspector can be 
very impressive. 

“Drake home?” he asked, and then as I nodded: “Get him 
right around here. Tell him he knows women better than I do. 
Quick as you can, Howard, before she has time to look in the 
glass. I'll keep her occupied, somehow.” 

You'll believe that I made a home run, and that is no figure 
of speech. In any other neighborhood but that near the Grand 
Central Station, where people catch trains, I might have been 
stopped. 

The door of our apartment banged behind me, and I legged it 





through the sitting-room and down the 
corridor to Drake's study, calling as I 
ran: 

“Come quick! Sorby 
Thaddeus Rodney is dead.” 

“What?” The detective leaped out 
of his chair, and the bronze of his face 
went a shade lighter. “Then there was 
something in it!” 

He rushed to the hall, and snatched 
up his hat. 

But he made me walk back. not run. 
As we went along, I told him the little I knew. Precious little 
it was. 

“Whoever ‘she’ is,’ he said, “I must not come into her presence 
flushed with hurry. This thing must have looked queer from 
the start. They would hardly send Sorby up there, to look after 
an accident case. Or, yes—they might, if the dead man was 
rather important. Not a word, my dear boy, to Sorby—about 
that letter, I mean. It would only confuse their issue, which, 
as you know, is not always the same as mine.” 

At the very front of that house on Thirty-eighth Street, on the 
ground-floor, was a little reception-room, and Sorby was standing 
in the door of it talking, talking against time, I knew, with some 
one inside, but he was keeping one eye on the open front door. 

At the top of the steps Drake beckoned to the Inspector, who 
bowed an excuse to some one we could not see, and came forward 


wants you! 


to meet us 

Drake murmured to him: 
case?” 

Sorby’s gray eyes opened wide. “Yes, yes 
Then he took us into that little reception-room 

A dark, slender woman in a pale yellow gown—young, too, or 
not more than thirty. Very pale, very nervous. Wavy black- 
brown hair coiled low at the back of a long, graceful neck. Those 
were my first impressions of Mrs. Thaddeus Rodney. 

And the earring! 

I should have mentioned 
carved earring of vivid green jade. 
missing. 

Sorby introduced Drake as his assogiate,.thep, introduced me. 

“Will you tell Mr. Drake everything, Mrs. Rodney, precisely 
as you told it to me? I must go through the house, upstairs— 

eee 9] 


“The device we used_in the Bailey 


The very thing!” 


that first, 1raylye--a long, Slender 
One earring. ‘The other was 














just a form, you know—before I 
make my report.” Sorby bowed, and 
left us alone with her. 

He is a clever man, that Inspector 
Sorby, though he hasn't Dexter 
Drake's subtlety. 

Mrs. Rodney motioned us to be 
seated; then she sank down in a 
small padded chair. 

I stole a glance at my friend, but 
his face was a mask of deferential 
politeness. 

“Must I tell the whole story 
again?’ Her voice trembled with 
excitement. “The Inspector knows 
it was an accident.” 

“Please, Mrs. Rodney. It will 
simplify everything.” 

I glanced down at her slender 
arms, which were bare to the elbow, 
and saw something that made me 
jump in my chair. There was a long 
red scratch on her left arm. A sharp 
fingernail ‘would make just such a 
scratch. Drake, who sees everything, 
must have seen it. 

“Some three minutes before—be- 
fore it happened,’ Mrs. Rodney said, 
“I was in my room, the front room 
on the third floor; I had just come 
upstairs after breakfast. I heard my 
husband call me, from his room at 
the back of that floor. I went into 
his room—” 

“Did you leave the door open?” 

‘“‘No—he told me to close it. He had a dislike of drafts, and 
his window was open—that long French window. He asked me 
if I would play for him, at ten o'clock this morning. I said yes. 
Then he asked me the date of a dinner engagement we had with 
Mrs. Fairlee, an old friend of his, at the Hotel Astor. I told him 
the date, and he made a note of it on his memorandum pad. I 
left him, again closing the door behind me. I went back to my 
room, closed my own door. A minute later I heard a great 
screaming downstairs. The cook at the back kitchen window in 
the basement had seen—seen the—fall. I think my brother was 
still at breakfast in the dining-room, here on the ground floor. 
The servants were downstairs too.” 

I was doubtful of that story. On her left ear, the bare one, 
I had noticed another red scratch. “Before she has time to look 
in the glass,” Sorby had said, and he never erred on the side 
of imagination. 

“Was there no one, then, in the upper part of the house, ex- 
cept you and your husband?” Drake asked. 

“I—I don’t think so,” she stammered, then hurried on: “I 
noticed, when I went into Mr. Rodney’s room, that he was paler 
than usual, but I said nothing. He disliked any reference to his 
health. I knew that his heart was weak,—Dr. Bell told me so— 
though he had not been examined for a long time. He must have 
had vertigo, gone to that window for air—and fainted—fallen.” 

“There’s a floor above yours, a fourth floor, isn’t there?” 

“Yes; my brother sleeps up there, and—and a friend of his who 
is visiting us—visiting Tom. There are two rooms at the front. 
At the back are the servants’ rooms.” 

“And you saw no one in the upper hall, or on the stairs?” 

“No. I told you, I went right back to my room.” 

Drake asked where her brother was. 

She gave a little start. “The back yard—the police doctor—” 

So it was still out there! 

“And your brother’s friend, where was he, Mrs. Rodney?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“And where is he now?” 

“T think he’s down there—with my brother.” 

‘We learned that she had been married three years, that Thad- 
deus Redaey .had one: child by his first marriage, a son now 
traveling in Eurepe. She yavye us the name and address of the 
dead> man’s lawyer. 

“W-what-do they do.” she faltered, “the police, I mean, in 
case of an accident? ‘Will they—take him away?” 

Drake bawed gravely. “There will be an autopsy, of course.” 
He had tcld me earty that morning, you know, when he showed 
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me the letter, that Thad- 
deus Rodney had a mil- 
lion or two. This young 
woman, his widow, 
would be very rich, I 
thought. 

She was certainly very 
handsome—pale as she 
was now. Her dark 
eyes, with the wandering look in them, would fascinate men. 

Drake leaned forward. “You'll excuse me, I know, Mrs. Rod- 
ney. But you must have been dressing, I think, when you heard 
the alarm from below. You are wearing only one earring.” 

She put up her hand—but toward the earring that wasn’t,— 
caught her breath, flushed, looked from one of us to the other. 

“I—I forgot—” 

“You might,’ Drake suggested, “take off the one earring.” 

Was he thinking of the reporters, who might be there any 
moment? Or did he want her to believe that she was not under 
suspicion? For of course she was under suspicion. 

When she took off the earring, 1 saw it was one of those patent 
things that attach with a screw. Her ear was not pierced. 

“Thank you,” she breathed “It must have looked—odd—” 

“But I have seen so many accidents, Mrs. Rodney. In the 
confusion and all, no one thinks of their clothes or ornaments.” 

She slipped the jade earring down the front of her dress, in- 
side, for she had no pocket in that thin yellow muslin. 

“May I go now?” She rose to her feet. 

But Inspector Sorby was standing in the door of the little room. 
On his fleshy, irregular features, lineless but somehow unyouthful, 
was an expression of deep concern, of conscious responsibility. 

“Mrs. Rodney,” he said, “I have just found something which 
changes the nature of our investigation. The door to the roof 
is open; the roof communicates with neighboring roofs. Some 
one might have got in while you were at breakfast. I shall ques- 
tion the servants again.” 

Sorby’s statement deceived me—until I remembered what Drake 
had said to him at the house door, about some device they had 
used in the Bailey case. So that was it! An excuse for a thor- 
ough inquiry. 

But Mrs. Rodney was quite confused by it. She went red, 
then pale again. Sorby made no effort to detain her, and she 
left us. 

“Did you find any clue in the dead man’s room?” Drake asked 
the Inspector, when she was out of earshot. 
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The detective took 
that other jade earring 
from his pocket. “Mr. 
Rodney tore this out 
of your ear, didn't he?” 


“Not yet. I haven’t got to that yet.” 

Drake touched my arm, and I followed him upstairs. 

The third-floor back room was a bedroom and study combined, 
and it was lighted by a long French window right down to the 
floor, with a low railing outside. - From that window Thaddeus 
Rodney had fallen. 

Drake was not in that room five minutes. He seemed to be 
—s for something, some one special thing, which he did not 

nd. 

“Could he have had it in his hand,” he muttered, “in his hand 
when he fell out?” 

Then he took me right down through the house, and into the 
back yard. The body had been taken away while we were up- 
stairs. 

Drake began to examine every inch of that stone-paved quad- 
rangle, right out to the grass, fifteen feet away from the house. 
There were two fine old trees in the yard, and their foliage would 
have screened the view of that third-floor French window from the 
houses behind. 

I just stood there with my back to the house-wall, watching 
the taut, slender figure of my friend as he moved back and forth, 
back and forth, bending and rising, looking—searclfing. 








Three minutes, five 
minutes, passed, and with 
every moment his face 
grew more intense and the 
glance of his eye more 
piercing. Not a _ word 
passed his lips 

Then I saw him stoop 
and examine the grass, 
inch by inch, where it 
joined the stone flagging. 

“A-ah!” Suddenly he 
pounced. He went down 
on his knees, flicked out 
his handkerchief, put 
something in it. Then he 
carefully placed the handkerchief in his inside breast pocket. 

“All right, Howard.” He strolled carelessly toward me. “We'll 
go into the house now. I want to talk with those two young 
men.” 

I was used to those sudden changes of manner. The feverishly 
eager searcher of the last five minutes was gone. In his place 
was the upstanding, distinguished, slightly blasé Dexter Drake, 
on the quest of other values now—human values again. 

I did not dare ask him what he had in his breast pocket. It 
might be anything, literally anything. A clue, no doubt, but a 
clue to what? That too might be anything. 

As we went up the basement stairs, I was thinking that that 
letter from Thaddeus Rodney, still alive yesterday, made this 
case the strangest I had yet seen. The man’s intuition of danger 
—or was it cold reasoning, I wondered. 

Behind that little reception-room where we had seen Mrs. Rod- 
ney was a square central hall, with the open oak stairway on one 
side, a large carved oak fireplace on the other. 

A six-foot athletic young man was standing alone beside the 
hall mantel. You know that young Viking type which you often 
see in Scandinavia, sometimes in America, the blond, ruddy, 
crisp-haired, aquamarine-eyed type which had sea-roving ances- 
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tors. His suit of light brown was faultlessly tailored. He stood 
there, poised but nervously watchful, ready to leap at the first 
call to action. 

Drake went forward, named himself, held out his hand; then 
he mentioned my name. 

“T am Olaf Nilssen,” the young man said, “Tom Seabury’s 
frierid. The Inspector asked me to tell you what I know. But 
I don’t know anything definite. I left Tom in the dining-room 
about nine o'clock and went up to my room on the top floor. 
A few minutes later I heard the cook screaming through the 
house. That’s all, Mr. Drake.” 

“Have you been staying here long, Mr. Nilssen?” 

“Five or six weeks. My home is in Boston. I’m a chemist— 
experimental chemist. I’m doing some special work here, in a 
laboratory.” 

“Did Thaddeus Rodney breakfast with the family this morn- 
ing?” 

Oh, he never does—never did, I mean. Breakfasts in his 
room. I seldom saw him except at dinner, and sometimes for 
the music, the piano—the four of us in the drawing-room on the 
second floor when she—when Mrs. Rodney played for us.” 

“Is Mrs. Rodney’s brother also a chemist?” 

“No; he’s an engineer. I’ve known him only a few months— 
met him at a musical in Boston. We corresponded. Then when 
I came to New York, he asked me to stay with him—to stay 
with them, I mean.” 

Olaf Nilssen was more nervous than the lady had been, but 
finely controlled. 


HEN Drake asked the question at the back of my own mind: 
“Did you see Mrs. Rodney when you went upstairs, a moment 
before the accident?” 


“N-no. No, I didn’t. There was no one in the hall. After 
the cook screamed, I saw her—saw Mrs. Rodney. She rushed 


I rushed down; Tom rushed out from the 


out of her room; 
We all met right here 


dining-room, that room there on the left. 
—the cook was in hysterics.” 

“Who telephoned the police?” 

“I—I really don’t know. I think the doctor next door. 
him in myself. You know it was—oh, rather awful.” 

Two women servants with frightened faces came down the 
stairs at that moment, passed through the hall and went into 
the dining-room. 

“Do you know where Tom Seabury is?” Drake asked Nilssen. 

“He was in the drawing-room upstairs, a moment ago.” 

We went up there, the three of us. It was a beautiful room, 
if you like the gilded French style, and over by the window was 
a concert-grand piano in a gilt case, with scenes painted on it. 

Tom Seabury was standing in the middle of the room as we 
entered, a small brown-haired young man with a little twisted 


I got 


mustache. He did not seem nervous, but he was excited, of 
course, as who wouldn't be? His first words were decidedly 
startling: 


“The Inspector thinks somebody got him at last—that some- 
body came in through that door to the roof.” 

My friend did not flutter an eyelash. “You think, then, that 
your sister's husband had enemies? Do you know of anyone in 
particular?” 

Olaf Nilssen turned, and walking over to the window, stood 
there looking out, his back to us. 

“No one in particular,” Tom Seabury answered, “but they tell 
me downtown that he was utterly ruthless about ruining people. 
And he was a man that—that—” 

Drake nodded. “I understand. And no doubt he was very 
difficult to live with—a very suspicious man.” 

Olaf Nilssen wheeled round in the window, but did not come 
nearer. 

“Your sister mentioned a Mrs. Fairlee, at the Hotel Astor.” 

“Yes, an old friend of Thaddeus. She knew him when he was 
young.” 

It was the sudden light on Olaf Nilssen’s face, for her step 
was noiseless, which told me that Mrs. Rodney had come into 
the room. Was that why the sixty-three-year-old husband— The 
case took on a new interest for me. 

She had changed her light yellow dress for a black one. It 
had long sleeves, so that her scratched arm was covered, and her 
wavy black-brown hair was drawn.over that scratched ear. There 
was no touch of color about her—but her very red mouth. She 
wore no ornaments now. 

The mind has queer lapses. Only that moment I realized what 
Drake must have been looking for in the back yard—that other 


The Jade Earring 


jade earring, of course, now hidden away in his inside breast 
pocket. 

“But, Anna,” the brother said tenderly, “there’s nothing more 
you can do. Why don’t you lie down?” 

“But I can’t—I can’t.” Her hands clasped and unclasped. 

Olaf Nilssen did not go near her. He had come forward. 
—_ and he stood there beside Tom Seabury—just looking 
at her. 

She was not looking at him, but at Dexter Drake. There was 
fear in her big wandering eyes—fear and bewilderment. 

“Have you lost something, Mrs. Rodney?” Drake took her 
by surprise. 

“Only—I can’t find my other earring.” 

Had she been looking for it in the dead man’s room? Oh, 
she must have! 

“The jade ones Olaf gave you?” her brother asked unsus- 
piciously. 

She flushed then. “My birthday was day before yesterday,” 
she explained to Drake. “Tom gave me a jade paper-weight, 
Mr. Nilssen the earrings. Last night I was out in the yard; one 
of them may have dropped off. I should have noticed this 
morning, of course, if the accident hadn’t—just as I started to 
put them on.” 

“But I thought you had them on at breakfast,” her brother 
said. 

There was something bizarre in that talk about a lost earring, 
in the circumstances. But I don’t think that one of them realized 
how Drake had purposely got them to talking about it, unless— 
yes, perhaps Nilssen did. Of course the brother knew nothing. 
But how Mrs. Rodney had blundered in her efforts to cover up 
something! 

Nilssen said—and there was an anxious look on his face now, 
though he tried to speak naturally: ‘Never mind, Mrs. Rodney. 
T'll look for it by and by.” 

And still her eyes did not meet his. 

Drake took leave of them then, and we left the house. 

His hint to the Inspector about that open door on the roof— 
I saw now what a stroke of genius it was. Tom Seabury, at 
least, believed it. As for Nilssen. I was convinced that he knew 
something he did not tell us. 

At the corner of Park Avenue, Drake hailed a passing taxicab. 

“We are going to see Mrs. Fairlee.” he said, “at the Hotel 
Astor. That brother is so guileless, he would have told me any- 
thing I asked him, but—somehow, you know—I prefer another 
source of information.” 

There is a certain fine-grained chivalry about my friend. His 
profession has never killed it. 

“I may as well tell you now,” he said, “that I know—actually 
know—little more than you do about this case, so far. I have 
my suspicions, but I must learn more about these people.” 


\ HEN we reached Mrs. Fairlee’s hotel, he wrote on one 

of his calling cards,—not his professional card,—“On behalf 
of Thaddeus Rodney,” and sent it up by a bell-boy. He asked 
the hotel clerk not to announce us by telephone. 

Mrs. Fairlee sent word that we should go up to her sitting-room. 

“Come in!” There was character. decision, in the voice which 
responded to Drake’s knock on her door. 

She was sitting by the window, a thin, strong-faced, gray old 
woman in an easy-chair. A stout cane lay across the small table 
before her. 

“Why has Thaddeus Rodney sent you to me,”’—she glanced 
down at the card in her hand—“Mr. Drake?” 

“May I present Mr. Howard, Mrs. Fairlee?” 

Her eyes twinkled then. She said dryly, “How do you do?” 
and asked us to sit down. She was not an hysterical type of old 
woman, and the detective did not beat round the bush. 

“Thaddeus Rodney is dead,” he told her, “and I am invesii- 
gating his death—we hope accidental—for the police.” 

Like an old soldier she took it. Dead silence for a moment. 
Then with a queer dry cough: “Tell me the facts, if you please.” 

Drake told her the bare facts. Then he added the roof-door 
story. Of course he said nothing about the scratched arm and 
ear. 

Her sharp old blue eyes never wavered, but her clawlike be- 
jeweled fingers made a sharp rattling sound on the table. 

Then she said: “Another one dead! When you're my age— 
Well, what do you want to find out? I’ve known Thaddeus 
forty-one years.” 

“T’d like to know what sort of man he was. If you tell me what- 
ever comes to your mind, Mrs. Fairlee—” (Continued on page 96) 
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The driver seemed 

to retain her hand. 

Laughingly, she 
jerked free. 


They 
augh ° 


Michael St. Phillips 


This magazine was the first, several years ago, 
to publish, as a matter of policy, the very short 
story; and rarely has it been more successful 
than in the stories of Mr. Phillips. Here he 
offers a drama-in-brief of exceptional power— 
a poignant, simple, repressed story of temper- 
ament and circumstance combining to destroy. 
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Illustrated by Austin Jewell 


T= car rolled quietly down the wrong side of the street and 
stopped. The overhead moon picked out everything as if 
with the beam of a spot-light. From behind the curtain of vines 
which screened the porch, Dargue Kloster could see plainly. 

He glared through half-shut eyes, his thin cheeks ridged over 
clamped jaws. The roadster, black against the whiteness of the 
concrete, stood not twenty feet from the story-and-a-half frame 
house which hid him against its shallow bosom. 

A girl stepped out on the far side and walked around the car. 
She stopped for a word with the youth, who, bareheaded and coat- 
less, sprawled behind the wheel. There was, to the watcher, 
something intimate in the lowness of their tones... They shook 
hands; the driver seemed to retain her hand, to draw her closer. 

Laughingly, yet with decision, she jerked free, but into the ges- 
ture the man on the porch read the foolery of lovers. 

The car drove off. The girl opened the picket gate noiselessly 
and mounted to the porch. The watcher confronted her. 

“Dargue!” She recoiled one step. As she looked up at him, 
the moon flooded her startled face. “I—I thought you were in 
Brookdale,” she whispered. 

His mouth twitched. “So you went out with Ned Kerry!” 

“No—no. I rode over to Gendron on the bus—just for the 
ride—it was so nice a night—” 

“Why didn’t your mother say that, then? Why did-she just 
laugh and shake her head?” 

“You know how she is. She wanted to bother you because 
she doesn’t like you.” 
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“Where did you go with Kerry?” he de- 
manded, ominously. 

“I’ve told you I wasn’t with him.” Her 
spirit rose to the challenge. She poised her 
head on the pretty, rounded neck with the 
suggestion of a toss. Anger filled the dark 
eyes looking up at him. “When you take a 
decent tone, I might answer—” 

“You can’t answer!” His hands clenched. 
“Two o'clock in the morning! Some cheap 
road-house—” 

“You're going too far!” Her resentment 
congealed into a cold and stubborn anger. 


E raised his fist as if to strike. “I can’t 
go too far with you, you —” 

She gasped, and put her knuckles to her 
lips. “So that’s what I am, is it? You don’t 
care anything about me, or you wouldn't 
have said that. You only married me be- 
cause Ned was coming to see me too. You 
were afraid the town would laugh at you if 
he cut you out. It was what you called 
your pride.” 

The sentences did not tumble out in agi- 
tation. They came slowly, and the speaker’s 
tones gave each word the searing quality of 
a drop’ of acid. 

“That's just what you are, if you don't 
dare tell me where you've been with that 
woman-chasing lizard. As for my pride— 
nobody ever laughed at a Kloster yet and 
got away with it. If they laugh now—” 
He brushed past her to descend the steps. 

Compunction caused her to make a sud- 
den, half-finished gesture toward the back 
turned upon her. It wrung a question from 


her lips: “What you going to do? 

“I don’t know—till I see what people 
say. If they find out about this—” He 
stopped. 


In spite of herself she shivered. “Dargue! 
Take back—what you said, and I'll tell 
you—” 

“Thought up a story, eh?” he snarled. 

As she went into the house, she heard the 
garage doors crash open and the strident 
soom of the motor as his car rushed down 
the driveway and up the street. 

woman in a gaudy pink nightgown 
waited for her on the landing above, be- 
neath an unshaded incandescent, a woman 
with malice in her close-set eyes and in the 
thin smile on her lips. “Gone off in a 
tantrum, has he?” she sneered. 

“What did you say to him?” 
asked quietly. 

The woman thrust out a skinny arm in 
a gesture of self-defense. “I didn't say any- 


her daughter 


THE 


“Humph! Well—I'll say first, then, that 
I like his young wife, very much. How is 
she taking it?” 

“Quite well. A brave woman.’ 

“You—you say she was in there a—mo- 
ment before? Ummm! Well, we can't ex- 
pect her to be broken-hearted. Her brother 
has been urging her to leave her husband, 
but she wouldn't. Tom insists upon paying 
his board in that house. If Thaddeus had 
only kept to the bargain—” 

“Bargain ?” 

“Oh, yes.” She heaved a sigh. “He mar- 
ried Anna for her music. Her brother was 
to live with them—that was part of the 
bargain. Thaddeus agreed to be only a 
father to her, and—and he wasn't content 
to be that. He resented youth in others— 
suspected every young guest who came to 
the house. Oh, I may as well tell you! 
He made a new will two weeks ago, giving 
Anna less than her dower right in the real 
estate, and only a pittance outside that. 
She'll have a good case, if she wants to 
contest, and I'll back her up. I told Thad- 
deus so, that I'd back her up—in case I 


thing to him! He came home about nine 
o'clock and asked for you. I told him you'd 
gone for a ride. When he asked where and 
who with, I didn’t tell him. I couldn't, 
could I? How did I know? He got mad 
when I joked him a little.” 

“Mother!” 

“I didn’t say anything—anything that 
most people would misunderstand. But 
them damned Klosters have always been so 
proud and big-feelin’, holding themselves 
above other people— Where you been?” 
she broke off suspiciously. 

“I told you Ethel and I were going for 
a bus ride.” 

“But it’s after two.” 

The girl made an impatient gesture. “The 
bus broke down on the Pike Corners detour. 
We sat there for hours. There isn’t a tele- 
phone anywhere around. Then the north 
bus finally came along and took us clear 
back to Gendron. It had a puncture— Oh, 
everything happened! 

“When Ned Kerry drove up and offered 
to take us back, I couldn't see the harm— 
I wasn't alone with him except from Ethel’s 
over here—just a step. And I made him 
drive right along—” 

Her eyes filled. She gulped miserably. “I 
-—-I wish you'd been decent to Dargue. I 
wish I'd told him—" 


OE, the messenger-boy, brought the bank's 

mail from the post office shortly before 
opening time. Dargue Kloster, teller, ar- 
ranged the currency and filled the coin- 
trays for the day's business. His hands 
trembled; a night of wild driving and tor- 
tured reflection had left him weary and un- 
strung. 

Joe pushed a _ plain white envelope 
through the wicket to him. It bore only 
his typewritten address: “Dargue Kloster, 
First National Bank, Clarksviile.” He tore 
it open. 

Five new playing-cards—nothing else: A 
deuce, a four, a six of spades, the jack of 
diamonds, another spade—a seven. Four 
cards of a suit, a four-flush—a gmall four- 
flush— 

Somebody was thus calling him a four- 
flusher ! 

The president and the cashier, their heads 
together, suddenly laughed aloud. The mes- 
senger left the mail on the latter's desk. He 
went around to Miss Proale, in the savings 
department. He said something to her, and 
they laughed. 

Old Sam, the colored janitor, turning the 


JADE 
(Continued from page 94) 


outlived him. I never believed that I should. 
I was seventy-two my last birthday.” 

Now, what was that amazing old woman 
trying to “get across?” I had been stag- 
gered when she began to relate that most 
intimate story. 

She went on: “Thaddeus told me that 
several men wanted to kill him, for ruining 
them in business. But I don’t believe he 
was murdered. I know that his heart was 
weak. Of course, he was taken with ver- 
tigo, went to that window for air—fell out, 
as anyone might.” 

“Was his heart then so bad?” Drake 
smiled. 

“Oh, nothing organic—just a weakness, 
but you know with advancing years—” 

“He was only sixty-three,” Drake remind- 


ed her. 

“Oh, yes, yes! But he had lived an ex- 
citing life, always in some speculation. You 
know how they give out, all at once. Oh, 
I told Anna Rodney, last week, that her 
husband had altered his will, that there 


would be a great change in her style of 
living, if he should die.” 
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key in the lock, chuckled to himself, as 
at a spicy and secret joke. 

The first two patrons laughed as they 
entered together. They stepped to Kloster’s 
window. His own face was set in a strained 
and ghastly grimace. Everybody who came 
into the bank smiled or laughed. 

Ned Kerry drove past in his asthmatic 
little roadster. Kloster saw him lean out 
to nod and grin, seemingly to some one on 
the walk. But his eyes swept the bank. 

At noon, before he went out to lunch, 
Kloster—still wearing his fixed grin—took 
the automatic from the holster in his. cage 
and slipped it, unnoticed, into his pocket. 

Four cards of a suit, eh? A four-flusher, 
was he? Laugh, would they? 


ID-FORENOON next day the turnkey 
passed a letter through the wicket of 
his cell: the same sort of white envelope, 
the same typewritten inscription. He tore 
it open and found a single card—the ace of 
spades. And a letter which read: 
“Dear Mr. Kloster: 
“You got my four-card flush yesterday, 


didn’t you? And wondered what it was 
all about. Here's the answer. 
“I want to remind you it’s June. Vaca- 


tion-time is coming: When good fellows 
get together in camp, in the woods or at 
the lake, what do they think of? Why, a 
little game, of course! 

“Playing with our cards—they’re so 
smooth and crisp and durable—you get the 
same happy feeling you do when you fill 
that little old flush. 

“You've made your draw and filled it. 
Now come in and buy a few packs to tuck in 
the old bag before you hit the vacation-trail. 

“Yours for a good time, 
“John B. Stockwell, 
“Drugs, Stationery, Notions, 
“439 Main Street, Clarksville.” 


AY,” challenged the turnkey, “I thought 

you said this Kloster was hard-boiled ?” 

“He is,” grunted the fat sheriff. 

“Yes, he is!” 

“A killer, aint he? He's just like his 
people from way back. They're all alike, 
the Klosters. Still and proud, but wonderin’ 
what people are sayin’ about ‘em, and if 
anyone is laughin’ at ‘em. Dangerous as 
hell—all the time.” 

“Well, mebbe so,” replied the turnkey. 
“But right now this guy's layin’ face down 
a _ cot, cryin’ as though his heart would 
rea 


EARRING 


Now, I may be only a cub (that’s what 
Sorby calls me), but I was beginning to see 
Mrs. Fairlee’s game. To arouse our horri- 
fied pity for Anna Rodney, our young mas- 
culine resentment against the dead man, and 
also to convince us that Mrs. Rodney would 
be better off with her husband alive. Then 
she saw that the case was suspicious! 

“What did you think, Mrs. Fairlee, when 
your old friend married so young a woman?” 
Drake asked then. 

“Why, of course I thought him a fool, 
till I heard Anna play the piano. Thaddeus 
always loved music—those indrawn, morose 
natures often do; and Anna is a very, very 
fine musician. She'd have been on the con- 
cert stage, but she wasn’t strong enough. 
They were poor as church mice, the brother 
and sister; they had spent all they had on 
their education. I don't blame her for mar- 
rying Thaddeus. Do you?” 

“No, Mrs. Fairlee. She only agreed, as 
you say, to play the piano. Almost a pro- 
fessional engagement—only she gave up her 
freedom.” 


“Humph! Well, she’s free now.” 
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SOUP 


should be eaten 
every day! 


T ISA fact well recognized by 
dietetic experts that some 
foods, among them soups, act as 
a positive stimulant to the flow 
of the digestive juices. This 
action is highly beneficial. It is 
a wholesome spur to the appetite and it 
aids in prompt, efficient digestion. 
Remember this about soup. Think of 
it as a delicious hot dish which is also 
splendidly healthful and desirable to 
serve on the family table for every reason. 
Condensed soups, already cooked, made 
in spotlessly clean kitchens by manufact- 
urers of high reputation for quality, are 
available to you at every food store. 


GINCE soup every day is one of the 
golden rules of health and since “variety 
is the spice of appetite,” every housewife 
should make it a point to know the 
cifferent kinds of soups which she can 
always obtain in such convenient form. 
By familiarizing herself with them she 
will quickly know how to adapt them 
to her differing needs and occasions. 
She will find it helpful to think of them 
in three groups: vegetable purees, sub- 
stantial soups made with meat or meat 
broth, and the clear soups. 

The vegetable purees include Tomato 
Soup, Pea, Celery, Asparagus and Bean 
Soups. Tomato is, as you know, the 
king of all soups—leading all others in 
popularity, a favorite with just about 
everybody. And condensed tomato soup 
offers it to you at its very best. In fact 
it was the condensed soup which first 
won for tomato its tremendous vogue and 
success. And it is the tomato soup in its 
condensed form which today reigns as 
the supreme favorite everywhere. 


OURISHING, tempting and whole- 
some are the other vegetable purees, 
made from the sweetest peas, tender 
young asparagus shoots, snow-white 
celery, or meaty beans, as your selection 
may be. Extra-rich and attractive served 
as Cream Soups, according to the simple 
directions on the can. 

At the head of the hearty soups made 
with meat or meat broth, is that old 
household standby, Vegetable Soup. It 
is only second to Tomato in popularity, 
is offered to you at all stores, and con- 
tains no less than thirty-two different 
ingredients! Vegetable-Beef, Beef, Ox 
Tail, Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Chick- 
en, Chicken-Gumbo, Mutton, Pepper 
Pot, and Clam Chowder each has its 
distinctive appeal and appropriateness. 

And, finally, the clear soups—those 
dainty but invigorating blends, ‘buch as 
Consomme, Bouillon, Julienne and Print- 
anier! How enticing to the appetite 
either for the formal luncheon and dinner 
or many of the regular family meals! 





WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
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Mrs. Fairlee looked out of the window. 
There was another silence. 

Then Drake asked about Thaddeus Rod- 
ney’s early life. 

“Oh, he began as a clerk in his father’s 
country-town drug-store. We spent our 
summers up there—that’s how I met him; 
and he sang in the choir, if you please. 
When he broke away and came down to 
New York, he looked us up. My father 
was in Wall Street; he took Thaddeus in 
as a clerk. Twenty years later he had more 
money than we. Forty years later he had 
twice as much. Ruthless, he was. You 
don’t want the details. They are more or 
less typical of men who get rich down 
there.” 

She took from her table-drawer a cabinet 
photograph: “Here's his last picture. He 
was a smallish man, very yellow—little blue 
eyes.” 

He was looking straight at us. The pic- 
ture seemed alive. The thin mouth was 
smiling a little, and that smile, with the 
clean-shaven sagging cheeks, the deep lines, 
and one drooping eyelid, gave to the face 
a very peculiar expression. It haunted me 
afterward. 

Mrs. Fairlee drew a long sigh. “I’m sorry 
Thaddeus is gone. I can’t say I was fond 
of him—he wasn’t a lovable person at best, 
and cynical—very. Especially this last month. 
But I am not, either, a very lovable person. 
I think Anna Rodney is the only young 
woman who really likes me. I am going 
to see her at once.” 

She reached for her stick, and we rose 
to leave. 


HEN we were out in the street again, 
I said: “Do you think Mrs. Fairlee 
will make a mess of things down there?” 

Drake stood stock still. He looked at me. 

“She? Make a mess of things? That’s a 
very clever old woman. She will say noth- 
ing to them. They will tell her just what 
they told us. Any detective, Howard, who 
looks on his work as an art, would be in- 
trigued by this case.” 

That afternoon Drake interviewed the 
Rodney lawyer, and the doctor. 

Yes, Dr. Bell had examined Thaddeus two 
years ago, and found him in excellent shape 
for a man of his age. The heart was not 
very strong, but perfectly sound. Of course 
some violent shock, or some violent exertion, 
even acute indigestion, might produce ver- 
tigo, Dr. Bell said. 

The evening papers had long ‘reports of 
the “accident.” There was no hint of the 
darker suspicions. Trust Sorby for that! 

After dinner that night Drake said he 
wanted to look round the dead man’s room 
in Thirty-eighth Street. I had a personal 
engagement, so I could not go with him; 
but when I came home at eleven o'clock, 
the detective was sitting quietly at the desk 
in his little study. 

“Yes, Howard, come in. Sit down.” 

He handed me a memorandum—lI recog- 
nized the peculiar writing. 

“That is the top leaf,” he said, “from one 
of those calendar memorandum pads on a 
sloping iron support—you see them in every 
stationery store—which stood on the writing- 
table in Rodney’s room.” 

At the top of the sheet was the large fig- 
ure of the date, the 28th, and under it the 
penciled memoranda of things to be done 
that day—the day of his death: 

“Write Jowes about coal supply. 

“Check to Crane. 

“Ask Anna about bitter smell. 

“4 p.m. Telephone Marshall. 

“Order brown shoes. 

“Nilssen, about Anna’s jade earrings.” 


“Well?” Drake looked at me. “What 
do you make of it, Howard?” 
“W-why,” I stammered, “that Nilssen 


note—oh, perhaps he didn’t approve of that 
young man’s making presents to his wife.” 


“Yes, that would be an obvious inference.” 

Drake said that calendar-memorandum 
was full of notes and engagements for days 
ahead, including a dinner with Mrs. Fairlee. 

He had found in the dead man’s check- 
book the stub of that check to himself for 
one thousand dollars, but only noted as “D. 
Professional services.” 

“Too bad I can’t cash it,” he smiled, “as 
I am really doing the work, after all. Dead 
men’s checks, you know, are of uncertain 
value.” 

The next morning Drake got the report 
of the autopsy by telephone. Thaddeus 
Rodney had not died of heart disease. Nor 
had he died from a growth they had found, 
a malignant thing which would have de- 
clared itself sooner or later. He had died 
from prussic acid. 

I was never so amazed in my life. 

Drake just sat there at his desk—staring 
into vacancy. I don’t know what he was 
thinking of, but I was thinking of Olaf Nils- 
sen, the chemist; also of that other memo- 
randum: “Ask Anna about bitter smell.” 

“Of course,’ Drake said to me at last, 
“that open French window, the open air of 
the back yard—no wonder the bitter odor 
of prussic acid was dissipated. One drop of 
it means instant death.” 

And those scratches on the woman’s arm 
and ear, that jade earring which almost cer- 
tainly was in the dead man’s hand when 
he fell, the woman’s obvious fright about 
it—I didn’t know what to think. 

Drake rose from the desk and went into 
his bedroom, closing the door. Up and 
down, up and down, I heard him pacing the 
floor. Five minutes went by. The steady 
tick-tick of the clock and those footsteps in 
there made a double rhythm that got on my 
nerves. 

Then suddenly the detective burst open 
his door, leaped into the study. His dark 
eyes were blazing. 

“Howard! Come with me quickly—to 
Thirty-eighth Street!” 

He took from the table-drawer a small 
roll of tinfoil. 


A POkicenan opened the door of that 
house of mystery, and the first person 
we saw was Inspector Sorby. 

“Where are they?” Drake asked in a whis- 
per. 
“In the drawing-room upstairs, with the 
door closed. All three of them. I just told 
them the result of the autopsy, and that I 
am going to search the house. But a mouse 
couldn't get away—not now.” 

Drake laid a brown hand on the Inspec- 
tor’s arm. His voice was almost tender: 

“Suppose you let me make a quick search, 
old man? Come with me, of course. I 
have one of my—sudden ideas.” 

No one knew better than Sorby what 
the police of three countries had owed, in 
the past, to Drake’s sudden ideas. 

“Go to it!” he muttered. 

Then he told us the lawyer had been 
there, at nine o’clock that morning, to read 
the will; that the widow got less than her 
legal rights. Mrs. Fairlee had told us that. 

We went upstairs then, Drake, Sorby and 
I. As we passed the closed door of the 
drawing-room, I pictured to myself those 
three in there—the woman, the two men. 
Were they talking it over? 

On the third floor Drake turned into Anna 
Rodney’s own room, at the front of the 
house. He closed the door behind us. 

It was a pretty green-and-white room, 
with another grand piano and many book- 
shelves. A soft breeze blew in through the 
open windows. 

Drake stood with his back against the 
closed door, his body utterly motionless, his 
dark bright eyes roving about. Like a fig- 
ure in bronze he looked, with nothing alive 
but the eyes—moving—searching— 

Then with one of his panther movements, 
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he sprang toward a row of open bookshelves. 
On the bottom row, near the corner, a large 
volume was turned around, the binding in- 
side, the white edge outside. 

He took out the book, laid it down, drew 
from his pocket the small electric torch he 
always carries, and turned its rays into that 
gap on the shelf. Then he took from his 
pocket the roll of tinfoil. 


rs three seconds he was standing beside 
Sorby and me, holding out a small vial 
securely held in the sheet of tinfoil. 

“Don't touch it, Howard! Read the label, 
both of you.” 

I read it: “Prussic Acid.” 

“The bottle is empty,” Drake said; “seems 
to be quite dry, but”—he carefully sniffed 
it—‘there’s just a faint trace of the odor.” 

I sat down rather suddenly, on the foot 
of a chaise-longue. I am not even yet quite 
case-hardened. 

My friend wrapped the vial in more of 
the tinfoil, and put it away in his hip pock- 
et. Then, for the first time, he showed 
Sorby that other jade earring, and told him 
where he had found it. 

“Well,” Sorby muttered, “I knew by those 
fresh scratches on her that something had 
happened in there. Why didn’t you show 
me that earring yesterday? This seems to 
be your case, Drake.” 

“Thanks, old man. I wont bungle it. 
Now I'm going to leave Howard with you 
for a time. I've got to bring somebody 
down here.” 

“Shall you be gone long?” Sorby asked. 

“T don’t know. But I ask you—beg you 
—to do nothing at all until I come back, 
except to keep those three persons right 


Sorby nodded. “I wont even go search- 
ing the house, then, until you come back. 
Oh, I never saw such a case! Even the 
servants have noticed no trouble in the life 
of this family.” 

I wondered what Sorby could want to 
find further, by searching the house. But 
he loves to do routine things. 

When we went downstairs, the drawing- 
room door was still closed. There was not 
even a murmur of voices from beyond it. 

After Drake left the house, Sorby and I 
went into that little reception-room off the 
front hall, and sat down. The Inspector 
told me that the night before, he had talked 
with Tom Seabury about Olaf Nilssen. His 
father owned a bg chemical works. The 
Nilssens were very rich. 

Sorby sat in that same little chair where 
Anna Rodney had sat the morning before. 
His shoulders sagged; his honest gray eyes 
were dull, his whole aspect melancholy. After 
a long silence, he gave one of his low grunts. 
Then he said: 

“Howard, there’s something about arrest- 
ing a respectable woman that always just 
goes against my grain.” 

What could I say? Good old Sorby! 

The Inspector sank deeper in the chair, 
and closed his eyes. He looked just like a 
sleeping bulldog—only he wasn’t asleep. I 
knew he was listening for footfalls in the 
drawing-room over our heads. 


RAKE was gone fully an hour. When 

he returned, he brought Mrs. Fairlee 
with him. I heard the clop-clop of her stick 
coming up the steps. 

“What’s that, what’s that?” Sorby leaped 
to his feet and we met them at the door. 

Mrs. Fairlee’s blue eyes in that withered 
old face were snapping. 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” she ex- 
claimed as she saw the Inspector. 

“Yes ma’am. A good many things have 
happened since I let you into this house yes- 
terday.” 

Drake told Sorby that he wanted to give 
Mrs. Fairlee five minutes alone with those 
three in the drawing-room. A strange sug- 
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gestion—but this case had been strange from 
the first. 

We went upstairs. The lame woman could 
not climb very fast, but she did not climb 
slowly. 

She opened the drawing-room door and 
went in. Drake closed the door after her, 
and we waited—outside in the hall. We could 
hear a low murmur of voices in there now. 

The door was reopened at last by Tom 
Seabury. His face was so white that his 
little brown twisted mustache looked jet- 
black. 

Anna Rodney was seated on the long blue- 
and-gold sofa, with Mrs. Fairlee on her left. 
All in black she was, of course. She ac- 
knowledged the greetings of Drake, Sorby 
and me, but in a dazed sort of way. Her 
cheeks were not pale now, but vividly red 
—almost feverish. 

Olaf Nilssen sprang to draw forward some 
chairs. He was the only one of those three 
who did not seem disconcerted. 


I SHALL always carry in my mind the pic- 
ture of that group as it rearranged itself. 
Nilssen had placed our chairs in a rough 
semicircle before the sofa where Anna Rod- 
ney sat between her brother and Mrs. Fair- 
lee. On my left, at the end, was Nilssen, 
nearest his friend Tom; on my right was 
Sorby, then Dexter Drake opposite Mrs. 
Fairlee’s end of the sofa. 

“Inspector Sorby,’ Drake 
myself in a peculiar position 

~a position almost like that of an attorney 
for the defense. That was what I asked 
Mrs. Fairlee to explain, before we came in 
here; for while my case is now ready to 
present to you, there are one or two points 
I should like to clear up before I appear at 
Police Headquarters with my story, for that 
is where I have got to take it. You'll see 
why, presently. There has been foul play 
here—very foul play—but Mrs. Rodney is 
innocent.” 

My relief was so great that I must have 
gasped, for Mrs. Fairlee threw me a sharp, 
kindly glance. 

Drake then turned to the old lady: “Will 
you tell the Inspector what Thaddeus Rodney 
told you a few days ago—about a bitter 
smell ?” 

“Yes. Thaddeus told me he had smelled 
an odor of bitter almonds in Anna’s room; 
he was going to question her about it. 
That’s what made me suspicious of trouble 
—yesterday, when these gentlemen called. 
But my suspicions were vague. I was mere- 
ly troubled—uneasy.” 


began, “I find 
for a detective 
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Drake then took from his pocket that bot- 
tle wrapped in tinfoil and told them where 
he had found it. Anna Rodney's face went 
chalk-white. 

Drake then showed her the memorandum, 
“Ask Anna about bitter smell.” “When 
your husband called you into his room yes- 
terday morning, asked you to play for him, 
asked the date of the dinner with Mrs. Fair- 
lee, did he also mention that odor of bitter 
almonds?” he then asked. 

“No. No, he did not.” 

The detective took that other jade earring 
from his pocket, held it up. “But Mr. Rod- 
ney tore this out of your ear, didn’t he? 
And in the struggle between you, he tore 
your arm with his nails?” 

“Yes.” It was only a whisper. 

Drake turned to Olaf Nilssen, showed him 
that memorandum note about Anna's jade 
earrings. “Did the dead man say anything 
to you concerning your birthday gift to his 
wife ?” 

“Not a word. Neither when I gave them 
to her at the dinner-table on her birthday, 
or later. Why, there was no secret about 
them—lI gave them to her in his presence, 
of course!” 

Tom Seabury flushed to the roots of his 
hair. “Olaf and I are always together,” he 
said. “We leave the house together in the 
morning, and I call for him at the labora- 
tory on my way home.” 

“Of course,” Drake said kindly. 

I was sure Anna Rodney had played 
straight with her aging husband. Why, any 
fellow could see that—from Nilssen’s whole 
manner. 

“W-where did you find my lost earring?” 
she breathed. 

Drake told her. 

“But the prussic acid!” Tom Seabury 
cried. “If some one came in by that door 
to the roof, how was it possible—” 

Drake glanced round at Sorby, who an- 
swered for him: 

“One of our men left that door open. 
Nobody came in by the roof.” 

The brother sank back on the sofa. “Then 
I don’t understand anything,” he said, 
“anything at all.” 

Drake leaned forward: “But haven't you 
three talked together about it, haven't you 
consulted together?” 

“No,” Anna Rodney whispered, “no, we 
haven't. It was so—so horrible. What 
could we say?” 

Now, to me that was absolutely convinc- 
ing truth. When a thing is too awful for 
words, people just comfort each other by 
staying together in silence. Sorby nodded. 
He also saw it was true. 

Drake’s voice was very gentle as he said: 
“Forgive me, Mrs. Rodney, but I cannot go 
to Headquarters now with anything but the 
whole truth. When you rushed out of your 
husband’s room, didn’t you meet Olaf Nils- 
sen—just coming up the stairs from his 
breakfast? Didn't he see your scratched arm, 
your fright at your husband’s attack? What 
did Nilssen say to you, Mrs. Rodney, before 
you rushed into your room and closed the 
door ?” 

Her eyes fell. She said nothing. 

For half a minute there was dead silence 
in that room. 

Then Olaf Nilssen stood up. Very tall he 
looked, very manly. 

“T will answer vour question myself, Mr. 
Drake. I was so angry when I saw Mrs. 
Rodney’s arm, that I said I would kill the 
man. I said it. She is too kind, too won- 
derfully, wonderfully kind!” 

“And did you kill him?” Drake quietly 
asked. 

“No. I started for his door—and then”— 
Nilssen threw. out his hands in a helpless 
gesture—“I remembered that he was the 
same age as my father. Oh, I just turned 
and rushed up the stairs to my room. A 
moment later I heard the cook screaming. 
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That's the truth, so help me God!” He sat 
down again. 

Anna Rodney gave a little choking cry. 

Tom Seabury leaned forward and grasped 
Nilssen’s hand. 

The tears were streaming down the sister’s 
face. There was not one of us who did not 
know then that she had thought Olaf Nils- 
sen had killed her husband in anger. That 
explained her strange conduct, her evasions 
yesterday—everything. 

And of course when Nilssen had told us 
yesterday that he saw no one in the hall 
upstairs, how could he be sure that she had 
not gone back to her husband’s room, after 
he rushed up to his own room? 

“But what I want to know,” Sorby said, 
“is who did kill that man?” 

“Thaddeus Rodney,” Drake’s voice rang 
out, “killed himself!” 

“W-wh-what?” Sorby fell back in his 
chair. “Can you prove that?” 

“By circumstantial evidence—the best evi- 
dence in the world, usually. Mrs. Fairlee 
told us that Thaddeus Rodney began life 
as a clerk in his father’s country-town drug- 
store. My reconstruction of the case is, 
that with the telltale earring in his hand, 
he leaned far out of that French window, 
then crushed in his mouth a capsule of 
prussic acid, which he would know how to 
prepare.” 

“Aren't you taking a good- deal for grant- 
ed?” Sorby’s eyes were grim. 

For answer Drake drew from his pocket 
that letter from the dead man to himself, 
and read it aloud: “‘Jf you should hear of 
my death I want you to investigate it... .. 
My suspicions may be quite unfounded,’” 
and so forth. 

“I suspected that letter from the first,” 
Drake said; “showed it to Howard, as a 
witness to its receipt by me. Rodney must 
have thought that any private detective 
would follow it up—be eager for the ad- 
vertisement of a sensational case. That was 
part of the devilish plan by which he in- 
tended that his young wife should be charged 
with his murder.” 

Tom Seabury cried out in horror: “Could 
such a monster be human?” 

Mrs. Fairlee gave a dry cough. “Oh, 
Thaddeus was never a very nice person. If 
it hadn’t been for his interest in music, I 
suppose I should not have continued to know 
him for forty-one years.” 


HEN Drake briefly outlined the diabolical 

game. “Its one weakness,” he said, “was 
that it was overplayed. With half as much 
evidence, Mrs. Rodney’s life might have been 
ruined. Even if she had not been tried for 
the murder, the suspicion—the stigma— 
would have remained. When I heard of the 
autopsy, the poison, I was confused for a 
moment, notwithstanding the ‘bitter smell’ 
note. For, why didn’t the man just die 
decently in his room—why did he add that 
spectacular fall? But he wanted to make 
the thing certain. If he did not get her for 
pushing him out of the window, on the 
earring and scratched arm clues, he would 
get her through the poison bottle he hid in 
her room, and the ‘bitter smell’ which he 
had already suggested to Mrs. Fairlee, and 
noted on his memorandum pad, together 
with the Nilssen earring note. A young 
chemist could procure poison; he might get 
him also—a man who made gifts to the 
young wife! That innocent fact would tell 
against her, he knew. He realized some of 
those clues would be noted by the police 
The most conspicuous book in a room is 
one turned back-side-to on the shelf. I was 
looking for some pointer like that, Sorby, 
when I stood there with my back to the 
door. Also, you know, the memoranda were 
a little too explicit to be quite natural. Of 
course he thought the earring would fall 
nearer the house, be more evident to the 
searchers. And his many engagements for 
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days ahead would tend to draw our minds 
away from the suicide idea.” 

“But why should the man kill himself?” 
Sorby demanded. ’ 

“Ah! That's the crux of the matter. Have 
you forgotten that malignant growth the 
doctors found, in the autopsy? It had de- 
clared itself. That was the question I rushed 
off this morning to ask Mrs. Fairlee. But 
she knew nothing about it. Then she re- 
membered that two or three months ago she 
had mentioned to Rodney that a friend of 
hers had gone to a cancer specialist. When 
he asked the doctor’s name, she gave it— 
unsuspiciously. Thought no more about it. 
An hour ago Mrs. Fairlee and I went straight 
to that doctor, taking Thaddeus Rodney's 
photograph.” Drake took that picture from 
his pocket and held it up. “Yes, the special- 
ist knew this man—an inoperable case. But 
he did not know him as Thaddeus Rodney. 
He had used a false name. That secrecy 
made his final plan easier. He had always 


as his vast curved horns seemed about to 
pierce the elephant’s breast or shatter her 
columnar legs, with a shifting, swaying mo- 
tion the great cow almost succeeded in side- 
stepping the charge—almost but not quite. 
The left horn of the rushing bison struck 
her a glancing blow and ripped along her 
side, piercing the thick hide as though it 
were paper, and gashing deeply the firm 
flesh beneath. 

With a shattering scream of rage and pain, 
as the vast beast rushed by, the elephant 
thrust her long, snakelike trunk clear under 
his body, looped it about his farther fore- 
leg and drew it toward her. Like the half- 
Nelson of an expert wrestler, the sudden 
pull turned the saladang clear over and sent 
him sprawling on his back. Quick as a flash, 
before the overthrown beast could recover 
his footing, the elephant knelt upon him 
with all the overwhelming force of some vast 
hydraulic press. There was a dreadful crack- 
ing, crunching sound, one agonized bellow— 
and the great cow stood erect again over the 
lifeless body of the saladang, crushed to 
death by the impact of her tons of bone 
and muscle. 


rRoM the grip of the quicksand and the 
horns of the saladang the elephant-mother 
had rescued her calf; yet not even her cour- 
age and strength and wisdom availed against 
that fiercest, cruelest and most dangerous of 
all animals—man. 

The Maikal jungle lay within the Sultan- 
ate of Trenganu, and the Sultan had sud- 
denly resolved to replenish his herd of tame 
elephants, which had not been added to s'nce 
his grandfather’s time. Whole villages were 
levied upon for workmen; an army of men 
was set at work cutting down trees, and 
in a wonderfully short time a round ele- 
phant-trap was built, some seventy-five feet 
in diameter, with two wings one hundred 
feet long, both converging on an entrance 
just large enough to let one elephant in at 
a time. The walls and wings were braced 
and bound with ropes of twisted rattan, and 
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been ruthless. He would prefer to die quick- 
ly—no lingering pain. Of course thousands 
of men kill themselves, but the bitter re- 
venge upon youth and life which he plotted 
—oh, the jealous hatred of aging men can 
take terrible forms.” 

I glanced at the photograph in Drake’s 
hand, at those almost living eyes, the droop 
of the one eyelid—and I shivered. It was 
just as if the man were right there in the 
room with us—listening. I think Anna Rod- 
ney felt it, too, for she drew closer to her 
brother, on the sofa. 

Sorby got to his feet. “Oh, I'll back you 
up at Headquarters, Drake! A fine piece of 
work you have done. Yes, bring all those 
things, and the earring.” 

Nobody mentioned the will, but I knew 
Anna Rodney would not contest it. 

Her tearful thanks, the brother’s broken 
words of gratitude, Mrs. Fairlee’s admiring 
dry comments—my friend broke away from 
them at last. 
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But Olaf Nilssen followed us downstairs, 
to the door of the house. 

“Mr. Drake!” The big handsome fellow 
flushed red. “That check for a thousand 
dollars—let me make it good. I can, you 
know. If it hadn’t been for you—I don’t 
dare think of it!” 

Drake hesitated a moment—then nodded 
and smiled. 

“All right, Nilssen. Thanks—and good 
luck to you, always.” 

Then a marvelous sound came to our 
ears; Anna Rodney’s piano, right over our 
heads in the drawing-room! 

She was playing, in that house where 
Thaddeus Rodney had died—playing as I 
never heard it played before, the great, the 
stupendous, the sublime “Funeral March” 
of Chopin. 

The hair rose on my scalp. 

I thought I knew for what possible lis- 
tener she was playing that solemn dead 
march to the Judgment Seat! 





TIMARTI 
(Continued from page 89) 


masked with vines; within, the jungle was 
left untouched. 

When it was finished, a village priest sacri- 
ficed a white cock; a tame she-elephant was 
led inside as a decoy; and in the dark of 
the moon, a thousand men began the drive. 
Spread out in a great crescent, they set up 
a hubbub of shouts and drummed mightily 
on tomtoms until the alarmed herd began 
to drift away from their feeding-ground 
ahead of the approaching army of beaters, 
who were careful never to approach close 
enough to make the startled elephants turn 
and charge. All night long the noise kept 
up, and by dawn the van of the herd had 
reached the vine-covered wings of the trap. 

Inside the inclosure the decoy-elephant 
trumpeted reassuringly, while from behind 
the herd, the tumult of the beaters came 
nearer and nearer. Following the lines of 
the converging wings, the leading elephants 
slipped one by one through the narrow en- 
trance into the patch of jungle that was 
hemmed in by a concealed wall of tree- 
trunks, and once in were unable to find again 
the narrow twisted entrance through which 
they had come. 

It was the mother of the little elephant 
who first realized that she was trapped. 
Racing around the wall like a mad thing, 
she threw herself again and again against 
the heavy tree-trunks until they creaked and 
groaned beneath her weight, and trumpeted 
a warning note which cut through the tumult 
without like the whistle of a locomotive. At 
the sound the old bull, who was approach- 
ing with the rear-guard, swung the remain- 
der of the herd around, and charging through 
the bearers, escaped to the most distant fast- 
nesses of the jungle. 

Then the watchers on the wall cut the 
ropes which held up the gate of the trap, 
and it fell like a portcullis, cutting off the 
last chance of escape for those inside. Pan- 
demonium followed, as the trapped beasts 
rushed around in a surging flood of black, 
milling bodies, while the beaters climbed up 
to the tops of the posts with lighted torches 
and fended them away from the walls with 
long spears. As soon as it was daylight, the 
captured elephants were driven one by one 
into the breaking-pens, where, bound and 
fettered, they were starved and beaten into 
subjection. The young elephant was among 
the last to be released from the trap, and 
he fought in silence against every attempt to 
subdue or break his indomitable spirit. Sired 


by the king of the herd, his was not a na- 
ture to yield itself in subjection to any man. 
Again and again he tried desperately to 
reach his tormentors; and at last, flailing 
out with his trunk, he struck one of them 
who had approached too close, and dashed 





him senseless against the side of a tree. At 
this, the chief of the trainers lost his pa- 
tience completely. 

; the young devil away and shoot 
him before he kills one of us,” he com- 
manded. 

As the hobbled, helpless animal was led 
out still fighting, the trainer gave a great 
cry. “Timarti!” he shouted, pointing to 
one of the young elephant’s feet, and bowed 
reverently before the animal which he had 
just condemned to death. 

Once in a hundred years, so the natives 
believe, an elephant is born with twenty 
toes instead of the usual eighteen. Such an 
one is thought to be a reincarnation of 
Ganush, the great elephant-god whose statues 
are always carved with twenty toes, and 
= was the young elephant of the Maikal 

erd. 

And so began a new life for Timarti of 
the twenty toes. No longer for him was the 
scented dark of the jungle where the flaming 
stars of the south seemed tangled in the 
branches, and the moon rose like a shield of 
burnished gold above the black-green trees. 
Instead of the cry of the chakora, that bird 
which calls from so high in the night-sky 
that the Dyaks believe it must nest in the 
caves of the moon, there sounded the silver 
temple-bells of Trenganu. His days were 
spent in a park, where he fed full on cut 
sugar-cane and fresh grasses, and he slept 
at night in a marble stall, and was guarded 
night and day by a retinue of servants. 


A Yea passed, and Timarti grew and 
grew until he was larger than any other 
elephant of his age ever known in Sumatra. 

Then spring came again. Everywhere 
sounded the whisper and the rustle of grow- 
ing things, and the jungle was full of the 
thrill of new life. Again the durian trees 
were in fruit, and along a thousand hidden 
trails by earth and air and water the dwell- 
ers of the jungle hastened forth to live and 
love after the gray months of driving rain. 

From all over the province thousands of 
men and women and children hastened to 
the great temple on the hill, for there the 
Festival of Ganush the elephant-god was to 
be held, and Timarti, the sacred twenty- 
toed one, was to be honored. 

When the day of the ceremony came at 
last, he was decked in a vast robe of crim- 
son silk incrusted with gold and pearls. His 
tusks had been gilded, his trunk painted 
with cinnabar, and his enormous head was 
garlanded with wreaths and chains of crim- 
son hibiscus. Heralded by the clanging notes 
of native musicians and the shouts from the 
multitude, and attended by the Sultan him- 
self, the young elephant paced slowly along 
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the marble pavement. Then as the high- 
priest raised his withered arms to pronounce 
the invocation, the music stopped and a 
great hush fell upon the listening crowd. 

Suddenly in the silence, from the green 
edge of the jungle showing beyond the hill, 
came the hoot-toot of a wild elephant. Only 
in the spring running, when the herd scatters 
and races happily through the budding jun- 
gle, is that call ever heard. 

Timarti’s ears pricked forward like great 
shields. Forgotten memories stirred in his 
blood. Once more the call came, like the 
shadow of a sound, and like a madness there 
developed in him a longing for the old wild, 
free life, the dawns, the moon-rises, the com- 
panionship of the herd, and the scents and 
sounds of the jungle. 

Rumbling deep in his throat, he started 
down the long road which led to the gate. 
His attendants tried to stop him by waving 
elephant-hooks before him, and even prod- 
ding him respectfully with their sharp points. 
With a trumpet-note that sounded high 
above the tumult of the crowd, he rushed 
toward the gateway of the temple. Warned 
by shouts from the priests, the guards swung 
shut the gates just as he reached the en- 
trance. With a bellow of rage, the young 
elephant flung himself forward and struck 
them full and fair like a battering-ram. Be- 
fore his impact the carven marble was shat- 
tered to fragments. Dazed and bruised, but 
free, Timarti stood without the temple in- 
closure, and before the trained tame ele- 
phants could be mustered to follow him, he 
disappeared down the long road which led 
to the forest. A flash of crimson and gold 
showed against the green, and the next mo- 
ment Timarti was safe from any pursuit. 

Not yet, however, was he to gain the 
freedom of the jungle unchallenged. As he 
crashed through the thick underbrush inter- 
laced with creepers and vines, his sensitive 
nostrils caught that hot, fierce reek in the 
air which means death to all of the lesser 
breeds of the jungle, and deadly danger even 
to the elephant-folk themselves. The long 
months of security and ease among humans 
had not muffled the alarm-bell which the 
ominous scent set ringing in his ears. Stop- 
ping dead in his tracks, he searched the long 
grass before him with his small twinkling 
eyes. Suddenly, just ahead of him, a part 
of the tawny ground, laced and dappled with 
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shifting shadows, seemed to move. There 
was a coughing roar, and out from the 
shadowed yellow grass which camouflaged his 
striped coat, sprang a ten-foot tiger with 
gaping, terrible mouth, and sank his out- 
stretched claws deep into Timarti’s silk-clad 
skin. As he clung to the elephant’s back, 
the great cat seemed the embodiment of 
ferocity, with his terrible green-shadowed 
eyes, muscles that stood out like wire cables, 
and a face deeply creased like that of an 
old, old man. 

His fierce intelligence had sensed the fact 
that the elephant was but a half-grown tem- 
ple beast, and he hoped by the fierce un- 
expectedness of his attack to bring it to 
the ground. 

What the tiger did not know was that 
Timarti was jungle-born and had seen the 
herd deal with tigers before. Although he 
staggered under the tremendous impact of 
the great beast’s hurtling body, the twenty- 
toed one kept his feet, and what was quite 
as important, his head. Trumpeting with 
pain and rage, he sprang sidewise and wound 
his long trunk like a steel cable around the 
striped, sinuous body. Tightening his grip 
until the tiger’s ribs cracked, Timarti swung 
the great cat to the ground and thrust at 
it with his gilded tusks. The tiger swerved 
to one side with the lightning quickness of 
his kind, yet could not entirely avoid the 
stroke, and the point of one tusk ripped 
along his side, piercing the skin, and for an 
instant held him fast. Pivoting on three 
of his paws, the fierce beast struck the rak- 
ing left-handed blow of his clan with every 
ounce of his steel-strong body back of the 
stroke. So tremendous was the impact that 
for a second it staggered the young elephant, 
and his great bulk rocked where he stood, 
while crimson streaks showed along his slate- 
colored side. The next instant Timarti knelt 
full upon the demon of the jungle; there 
was a crack of crushed bones, a muffled roar, 
and a moment later the elephant tossed a 
shapeless, striped mass into the long grass. 

The silken robe of his captivity had been 
torn off, and the gilding of his tusks washed 
away with blood; his sides were slashed and 
torn; but it was a free elephant who gave 
the sonorous trumpet-note which only a 
victor may sound. Faint and far-away it 
was answered; and trumpeting again, Timarti 
rushed through the jungle back to the herd! 


THE LOGGER 
(Continued from page 56) 


over. He was as alert now as when he had 
whipped the mate. Were they going to leave 
him there to drown with the rats? Oh, well, 
what difference did it make? It would be 
the finish of him, anyway, when they reached 
the land. Then, just as in moments of ex- 
treme danger when he was log-rolling, the 
instinct for self-preservation took command. 
“Tl fight for it! Fight for it!” 

He crawled on his hands and knees toward 
the hatch. Blindly he clawed around until 
he felt it. Raising his shoulders, he placed all 
his strength against it, but the bosun’s clamp 
held. He groaned from the strain on his 
bruised body. For a moment he rested on his 
knees. Then he was conscious of the rats, 
many of them, it seemed, running around 
him, also trying to escape. 

The urge to live clutched him again. He 
groped about in the hope of finding some- 
thing with which to batter loose the hatch. 
He turned over coil after coil of rope. He 
fought the blackness as if it were a living 
thing trying to keep him from escape. He 
was warm now, and the blood went surging 
through him. Then he heard the sea-water 
swashing about the cargo in the hold. 


AT last his hands came upon a short plank 
under some paint-pots. With this he 
broke open the hatch, squeezed himself past 


the slivers of pine, and emerged to the deck. 
He stood upright, sniffing the air like a buck 
in mating time. But not for long. The- bark 
was awash, fore and aft, and wild seas raced 
over her unhindered. He clutched the rail 
and clung there. The gray of the morning 
blended with the ocean of foam. Beyond the 
breakers he could make out the land and the 
outline of dark evergreens. A couple of the 
crew had taken to the rigging in despair. The 
rest were standing with the captain and sec- 
ond mate on the forecastle head. They saw 
the lone man aft. “The logger! The logger!” 
came the amazed cry. He was likely to be 
washed overboard any minute, but not one 
of them beckoned him to temporary safety. 
While the logger clung to the rail, a huge 
wave broke over the stranded bark, releasing 
a spare deck-spar. It floated away toward 
the beach breakers. The logger spotted it. His 
swooping eyes measured the chance as his 
heart thumped, “Now! Now!” He let go the 
rail and plunged overboard. The backwash of 
the bark held him in its swirling circles, but 
with strong breast-strokes he swam, cleared 
it, and reached the spar. 

The crew, astounded, shouted at one an- 
other: “He’s standing on it, man! He's 
standing on it, I tell you!” “ 

The logger was riding the spar as he might 
a bucking bronco. On and on, the long 
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“CONSTIPATION WAS MAK- 
ING ME ILL. I suffered from in- 
testinal pains at all times. A friend 
suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. | 
have been eating three cakes a day 
ever since. The pains have gone, 


4 i and I feel one hundred percent 
better.” 
Wihu CS 0 CW f. yf Juuius C. Anprews, Hopewell, Va. 


They conquered the common ills— an a 

found glorious, vital health r “1 WAS TIRED OUT and in a 
by eating one simple food run down condition. I lost my 
appetite and ambition. Then I 
began taking Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
The tired feeling left me. The 
amazing rapidity with which 
Fleischmann’s Yeast put ‘pep’ in 

me was surprising.” 

Bert W. Huson, 

Grand Rapids, Minn. 














OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine — 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 
markable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants 
in every cake invigorate the whole system. 
They aid digestion—clear the skin—banish 
the poisons of constipation. Where cathartics 
give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active, daily releasing new 
stores of energy. 


LALA! AOL LEO RYE DORADA Ia, 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, in small pieces. For 
constipation dissolve one cake in hot water (not 
scalding) before meals and at bedtime. Dangerous 
habit-forming cathartics will gradually become 
unnecessary. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Buy several cakes at a time—they will 
keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three days. 


LDA DA Ae Hk Ke 


NUMA le Ne 


And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. M-34, The Fleischmann Company, 7o! 
Washington Street, New York. 





RIGHT 
“I SUFFERED WITH SUCH SEVERE 
INDIGESTION that my energy began 
to flag and my complexion was becoming 
sallow. Then I discovered Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. A friend insisted that I try it. 
Day by day, I ate my three cakes. In 
six weeks, marvel of marvels, I found 
that my indigestion had disappeared 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— and my complexion had cleared.” 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation Ernet Y. Givz, Indianapolis, Ind 
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Test this new 
AFTER-SHAVING 
comfort free! 


HAT do you do to your face 

after shaving? Just dab on 
powder? Powder blots up moisture 
that’s what it’s for. Try Aqua Velva, 
Williams new after-shaving liquid, 
FREE. 

1. It conserves the needed natural moisture 
in the skin. (Powders absorb this—leave 
the skin dry.) Aqua Velva keeps it as 
soft and smooth as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. 

It tingles delightfully when applied. 

3. It gives first aid to little cuts. 

4, It delights with its man-style fragrance. 
5. It safeguards against sun, wind and cold. 





9N 


Send the coupon or a postcard for a generous 
test bottle FREF. The large five-ounce bottle 
at your dealer’s is 50c (60c in Canada). By 
mail! postpaid if your dealer is out of it. 


For use after shaving 





Made by the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 
The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 1011,Glastonbury,Conn. 
(Canadian Address, 1114 St. Patrick St., Montreal) 


Send free test bottle of Aqua Veloa. 








i R.B.—Nov. | 


i|them. 














waves racing shoreward carried him toward 
the land. But in the vicious combers that 
curved and broke on the beach, he lost his 
footing. He was dashed off the spar into 
the frothing foam. Again he caught the spar. 
In the trough of the waves he kicked the 
water behind him while he rammed the spar 
with his chest. This time they rode the 
breakers together, spar and man, and thus 
were washed ashore. 

The logger crawled up and out of the 
sweeping arms of the surf. He rested for 
a moment to blow the brine out of his nose 
and throat and rub his smarting eyes. With 
chattering teeth he looked across where the 
bark lay on the rocks. He cursed her, and 
everyone on board. 

“Drown, damn youse, drown!” 
and he laughed, a wild, primitive laugh. No 
one out there would appear against him 
now to hang him! “Drown, damn youse, 
drown!” he shouted again. 

He rose to his feet. It was daylight now. 


he shouted, 


A jaundiced tinge spattered the eastern sky 


WE LIVE 
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He must be getting along. Ahead of him 
lay a forest of familiar evergreens amid 
which his misery would soon be forgotten. 
As he staggered up the beach, the crew, 


through the mists of foam, made out his 
form. A line was shot ashore. It fell close 
to him. He stopped and snorted like a 


scared colt. He stared at it with a glare 
of hate, as if it were a live thing—a snake 
that would strike to kill. As he watched, 
it was sucked back into the waves. He 
laughed—a defiant laugh this time. 

He started ahead, then turned and looked 
again at the ship. As he stared, the mast, 
with men clinging to it, tumbled into the 
sea. He saw the fall; he heard their wild 
cries. 

He swung his arms over his head, writhing 
in agony. After all, could he let men die? 
He raced into the breakers after the line, 
caught it, and ran up the beach with the 
slack of it. He straightened his back and 
braced his legs. Then with long pulls and 
strong pulls, the line came in from the bark 


BUT ONCE 


(Continued from page 67) 


Valerie studied Amy as a fascinating little 
monster, a kind of shiny, slithy lizard with 
jewel eyes and a shallow rapid heart flutter- 
ing in her throat. Amy was something in 
a glass cage apart from Valerie's life. 

Blair Fleming was almost equally re- 
mote. But his eyes considered her so mourn- 
fully that she could not quite absolve her- 
self from the memory of their first and last 


night together. It was comforting to be 
sure that he was no cad; he would never 
take advantage of that chance encounter; 


and he was no braggart to spread the gos- 
sip of it. 


Chapter Eleven 

ALTOGETHER, the evening was pleasant. 
4 The dinner was a success. Everybody 
was childishly merry. Those who drank too 
much went amiably drunk. Claudine turned 
into an irresistible clown. Even Jimmy St. 
John, whose temperament was markedly 
subnormal when sober, warmed under the 
spell of alcohol into a gracious and deli- 
cious wit with an eagerness to do parlor 
tricks and an unsuspected ability in them. 

Valerie melted a little toward him, under- 
standing that he was one of the unfortunates 
who are not themselves without alcoholic 
fuel, and who mask a pitiful timidity under 
a pretended insolence until liquor releases 
Amy also lost her inhibitions with 
her third glass of gin and orange juice 
Her affectations fell from her like aban- 
doned stays and the tight shoes she kicked 
off. She became a wild little Bacchante, 
dancing in her dainty stockinged feet and 
uttering careless thoughts whose audacity 
looked like wit. 

She and Jimmy sang duets and concocted 
charades and snatches from plays and op- 
eras. They were children again. Probably 
their infantile souls were true playmates. 

Valerie understood now that there was a 
deeper congeniality between them than any 
mere nasty desire for intrigue. They be- 
longed to each other, and they were only 
themselves when tipsy 

The pity of it! They had not met until 
Amy had married the wrong man. Fideli- 
ty to her husband would ruin three lives, 
—and so would infidelity. Yet Amy and 
Jimmy were only alive when they broke 
the law against intoxicants. Tears came to 
Valerie’s lashes from sudden sorrow for two 
poor souls that she had despised. She 
longed to run away and hide from the 
subtle brutalities of Fate. Then she decided 
that her uncharacteristically divine compas- 
sion might be alcoholic too—and she put 
her glass far from her. 


She reached out and took it back when 
she caught one of Blair Fleming’s long looks 
It struck through her as if his gaze were 
the shaft of an arrow pinning her heart to 
a wall. He had not joined the drinking- 
bout because, as she remembered, liquor 
made him drowsy, and he thought that life 
was too short to be wasted in sleep. That 
piercing look in his eyes was, then, the 
genuine insanity. This troubled her deeply, 
filled her with alarm and remorse. What 
had she done to this poor man who had 
been sad enough already? 

Was this a mere revenge upon his wife, 
or was he seriously attracted to Valerie? 
His eyes were serious enough. If he didn’t 
keep them off her, they would attract the 
attention of the noisy hoodlums who had 
forgotten their usual pretenses of dignity 
and breeding and were competing with one 
another in idiocies. 

Bank-officials, realtors, eminent depart- 
ment-store executives, golf-club directors, 
were all trying to be goat-legged fawns and 
worship the great god Pan. They did not 
know how, but they did their best. And 
their wives and aunts and sisters-in-law, 
who would go back tomorrow to bullying 
their cooks, admonishing their children to 
be dignified, and perhaps making speeches 
before women’s club committees, were also 
pathetically yearning to be nymphs and dry- 
ads and sirens. Valerie and Blair were the 
only ones who were solemn. 

Once more Valerie made use of her head- 
ache and begged to be excused. There was 
a clamor of protest, but Mrs. Dorr pro- 
tected her from being torn to pieces by the 
menads, and Amy—Amy kissed her good- 
night ! 

As she crossed the yard to her cottage, 
the moonlight broke upon her in a silver 
cascade. The night was marvelous among 
the countless pines, and the air was spiced 
with their fragrance. 

She went to her room, but did not put 
on the light. She leaned her hot brow 
against a window and stared into the woods 
and the lake just glimpsed through the 
trees. 

It seemed unbearably lonely in the little 
room. The woods summoned her to their 
midnight prayer. She drew the curtains, 
and went stealthily out and across the yard 
like a thief. The cottage was shaken with 
song and dance, and she ran down the road 
till she could no longer hear the revelry. 


HE stopped short, terrified. Behind 
every tree there was room for a man to 
hide, and every tree had the air of conceal- 
ing some one, some thief, some wretch 
suddenly become a satyr, a brute gone Pan. 
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triumph 


in electric cleaning— 
ATLON®* 





ACUUM cleaning, as- 
suredly, was a far step 
ahead of the broom. 


Now anew and even more 
impressive advance is ac- 
complished—the doubly- 
efficient cleaning principle 
called ‘Positive Agitation”! 
In the new and greater 
Hoover this revolutionary 
principle lifts the task of 
cleaning rugs and carpetings 
to unmatched levels of thor- 
oughness and ease. 

It is so saving of time and 
effort, so superlative- 

ly effective, it en- 
ables the new 
Hoover to surpass 
even thecelebrated 


(y 


portant particularsas these: 

_ For the first time, it makes 
possible ‘‘Positive Agita- 
tion” of floor coverings. 

. By actual test, in the or- 
dinary cleaning time, it 
beats out and sweeps up 
from carpetings an aver- 
age of 131% more dirt. 


> It is an even greater rug- 
saver; theoftenera carpet 
is cleaned with a Hoover 
the longer that carpet will 
wear. 


* It is virtually serv- 





ice-proof, every part, 

including the new 

motor, requiring no 
oiling. 





to know the 





standard-design 
Hoover in suchim- \ The HOOVER 


difference between 





? It increases the 
efficiency of its 


Dlis. 


a8 accom 
Hoover ig jenna in the 


Cested 


remarkable dusting tools 
because of its 50% stronger 
suction. 


Its exclusive dust- and 
germ-proof bag is now 
washable. 


Its form and finish are of 
startling beauty; and 
every new feature insures 
greater operating ease. 


If you want to clean your 
rugs and carpetings easier, 
faster, more thoroughly, cer- 
tainly you want “Positive 
Agitation.” Itiseasy to have. 
Your Authorized Hoover 
Dealer will put a new and 
greater Hoover in your 
home today complete with 
dusting tools, for only $6.25 
down, with the balance in 
easy monthly payments. 





and a vacuum 
cleaner 





COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 
electric cleaners The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


™~ . . 
Then HOOVER 
lt &. i++. as tt Sweeps as it Cleans 






THE HOOVER 
The oldest and largest maker of 
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A digestive aid 
that never works 
overtime! 


HE next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try a couple of Gastrogen Tablets. 
They will give you quick relief from your in- 
digestion, heartburn or gas—without in the 
least interfering with your normal digestion. 
For Gastrogen Tablets never go too far, as 
soda bicarbonate and preparations containing 
it are very apt to do. With alkalies of that 
kind, the least overdose leaves your stomach 
with aa alkaline residue that is almost as un- 
welcome as the hyperacidity itself. 

For normal, healthy digestion requires a 
slight acidity of the stomach— 1-5 of 1 percent 
—and until nature restores this balance, proper 
digestion is out of the question. 


Gastrogen Tablets stop 
when they correct acidity 


Gastrogen Tablets have the happy faculty of 
overcoming hyperacidity quickly, then stop- 
ping their work. They cannot alkalize the 
stomach. You could eat them all day, and the 
excess would only pass through your system 
harmless and unchanged. 

So, if you suffer from digestive distress, give 
Gastrogen Tablets a trial. Find out what it 
means to correct indigestion without hamper- 
ing digestion! 

Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe and effec- 
tive. They drive away the discomfort of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in ten to fifteen 
minutes. They have a spicy, aromatic flavor 
that everybody likes, and as an agent for sweet- 
ening the breath they can hardly be excelled. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 a, 
60c. If you want to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN. 
ablets 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 | 
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Name 


She wanted to run back to the cottage, but 
at all costs she must visit awhile with the 
gigantic beauty of the earth and that little 
blue sea and the stars lowered to the tree- 
tops on unseen wires from the dome of the 
universe. Her heart was in a stampede of 
fear at every bush that moved, every bough 
that muttered in the slow breeze; yet she 
was almost more afraid of the oppression 
of majesty. She suffocated with too much 
air. Too many splendors weighed upon her, 
and she was crushed and smothered like 
the traitorous woman who admitted the 
enemy into the city, for pay demanding 
the shields of the soldiers—and had them 
all piled upon her. 

There was the earth to wonder at with 
its straight innumerable sky-piercing trees 
and the moon playing upon them as if their 
shafts were harp-strings. There was the 
lake, fallen upon the ground like a ragged 
shard of the blue porcelain sky. It had no 
look of water, yet now and then a fish 
leaped and dived back, sketching a pretty 
rainbow of fire in the air. 

There were the stars—mere points of 
tremulous flame that were suns of incon- 
ceivable magnitude unimaginably remote. 

She felt tinier, more ephemeral, more un- 
important than the least invisible midge 
fighting for its moment of existence be- 
neath the bark of any of these trees. And 
yet it was a kind of glory to be the small- 
est part of this vastitude, to be a witness 
of the night. 


HE made her timid way to the water's 
edge, looking back anxiously at the lights 
spotting the forest here and there. There 
was a little restlessness where the ripples 
tumbled and spread along the sand or gur- 
gled among the rocks. A night moth blun- 


| dered about her head and frightened her 


with its velvet stealth. Something moved 
in a little bush. It was probably the 
breeze. It might be a snake. She turned 
quickly to look at the trees. It seemed that 
she was being watched. She did not be- 
lieve in ghosts, yet there was a ghostliness 
everywhere. She was afraid, mortally 
afraid. She would have run in panic back 
to the camp, but she was afraid to run 
It was a long while before she found the 
courage to stir. She returned slowly, her eyes 
alert for the rush of some assailant out of 
the pages of myth or out of the pages of 
the newspapers. 

At last she was at the gate. She fell 
back. The revel wes over. In the vard 
those of the guests who slept in the little 
guest-cottages were bidding good-night to 
one another. 

Somebody proposed a serenade to Miz: 


, Dangerfield. Somebody else remarked that 


her light was out. Claudine almost wept 
as she pleaded that the poor thing be al- 
lowed to sleep on. At last they dispersed 
to their various retreats, and Valerie could 
slip into her own room. She threw back 
the curtains and undressed in the dim ra- 
diance. 

With her film of a nightgown trailing 
after her, she stood and bathed in the 
moonbeams, writhed in a contortion of ec- 
stasy at being alive; breathed deep of the 
light, let it play upon her in a benediction. 
Then she drew the lacy nothing over her 
head and let it flow about her feet. 

She was suddenly lonely. It was not well 
to be alone, unloved, unloving. This moon- 
light was the mad wine of love. She had 
been glad that the insanity had not over- 
whelmed her reason. But now it seemed 
that being reasonable was the insanest thing 
of all. 

She crept slowly and miserably into her 
narrow bed, and was very cold. She 
burrowed under the blankets, yet shivered. 
She sat up to reach for the wadded silken 
comforter folded across the foot of the bed. 
Before she could draw it over her, her eye 
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was caught by a light in an upper window 
of the house. She recogn.zed it as the win- 
dow of the Flemings’ room. They were 
together there in its mellow warmth. To- 
gether! The somber man and the tipsy flirt 
who loved some one else. 

Poor Mrs. Fleming! Poor Blair! She 
had resolved to save him from that crea- 
ture. And she had abandoned the resolve, 
coward that she was, nobleman that he 
might be if— 

The light blinked out. The'r window was 
dark. They were alone together in the 
dark. 

With a gasp of sudden horror, she felt 
a knife plunged into her heart. She loved 
Blair Fleming! 

She had loved him from the first; all the 
things she had told herself about rescuing 
him from an evil woman for his own great 
thwarted future, all the fine ideals she had 
imagined about releasing a giant from a 
witch—had been self-deception. She was 
loving him all the while, and only knew it 
now! And he was there with her. Valerie 
remembered the terrible deeds of the people 
in the newspapers, the despicable inconceiv- 
ably insane things they had done. And she 
felt capable of any of them. 

She flung off the bedclothes and paced 
the floor, striking her shins on chairs, hurt- 
ing the soles of her feet on the sharp edges 
of her slipper-heels, wringing her hands. 
She reasoned with herself, called ‘herself fool, 
imbecile, maniac. And it did as much good 
as denouncing the plague that has seized 
upon the marrow of one’s bones. 

Mad as a sleepwalker in a senseless night- 
mare, she staggered about her cell, casting 
frenzied glances at the blank unanswering 
window that left the imagination free to 
paint the most intolerable vis‘ons. 

Murder was in her heart. She could have 
thrown acid upon Amy. She could have 
emptied a revolver into her. She would 
rather sear or riddle Blair with acid or bul- 
iets than permit him to possess or be pos- 
sessed by that loathsome serpent Amy. It 
would be doing the world a great service to 
efface her. It would end a profanation to 
destroy them both, and herself. That would 
not be murder; it would be the work of 
God. She would be a sacred executioner. 

As she tottered to and fro, she mixed her 
bloodthirsty resolutions with frantic ap- 
peals to her better self: 

You are mad! You must throw off this 
delirium! You don't mean a thing you 
think! The man is nothing to you—noth- 
ing, nothing!” 

But her heart retorted stubbornly: “He 
is everything to you!” 

She argued with a fever, expostulated 
with the tide that drowned her. She bade 
the fire not to burn her. She found her- 
self at the door bent on some wild errand 
against that window. The cold night wind 
slapped her with an icy shock. 

She fell back, closed and locked the door, 
and running to her bed, hurled herself onto 
it, and sobbed and sobbed, biting the pil- 
low and thrusting it into her mouth to 
muffle the noise she could not help making. 

She moaned to herself: 

“This isn’t you! Why, this isn't you! 
Come back! Come back!” 

It was a long while before she had 
wrecked her strength with weeping. She 
fell asleep and knew nothing until a servant, 
knocking at her door, told her that break- 
fast would soon be ready. 


Chapter Twelve 


ORLORN beyond any past experience, 

and aching as if she had been flogged 
into insensibility, Valerie lifted herself to 
one elbow and fell back. She was sick. She 
was bruised. She was bewildered, afraid. 

She dropped to her pillow a moment till 
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Contentment 
in Every Draw— 
Cards or Tobacco 


A new slant on pipe-smoking content- 
ment is brought to light by Mr. W. H. 
Doughty, a furniture dealer of Green- 
ville, Tenn. 


Read what he writes: 

Larus & Bro. Co.. Richmond, Va. 

My dear Sirs: 

For twenty years I have been engaged 
in retailing furniture. On rainy days my 
partner and I call up some of our friends 
and invite them downtoa little poker game 

In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine--a tobacco dealer This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale 

His conduct became a study with me 
My winning and losing moods were re- 
flected in my actions. When winning I 
was the good fellow When losing I was 
the grouch. All this time I noticed Mr 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away on his pipe 
contented—winning or losing. 

Finally I put the matter up to Mr. Austine 
for a solution. He said, “Major (my poker 


sal 


title by brevet), there is no mystery to 
that—my contentment is due to the to- 
bacco I smoke. When I need a friend in 
poker or business—Edgeworth has never 
failed me. It carries contentment in every 
draw —whether the cards run good or bad 
The next time I visited the Mason 


Corner Tobacco Shop I purchased some 
of this Edgeworth. It has made a new 
man out of me. I can look them in the 
face and smile—smile—smile whether they 
run good or bad 


Sincerely, 


W. H. Doughty. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 













quality. 

Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 8-W_ S. 
21st Street 
Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name ard address of your 
tobacco dealer, too, if you care to add 
them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes 
to suit the needs and means of all 
purchasers. Both Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
are packed in small, pocket-size pack- 
ages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus &BrotherCompany will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozencartonofany sizeof Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, 
Richmond, Va.—the Edgeworth sta- 


tion. Wave length 256 meters. 
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| Claudine was 
| few odious 





she suffocated, then heaved herself up to 
breathe. Her hot eyes saw treetops and 
a harsh early sky glaring through cedar 
boughs that were only cedar boughs. The 
midnight ecstasy was gone, the poetry. It 
was the hour for getting up and going about 
one’s workaday business, if one had any. 
She had none. 

The camp was awake. Servants were 
busy. Chauffeurs were tuning their engines. 
In the other rooms people were banging 
doors, filling bathtubs, packing suitcases. 
wailing with her head. A 
persons who loved mornings 
were inviting slaughter by their untimely 


vivacity. The rest had only bad tastes in 
their mouths and in their souls as their 
punishment for the _ night’s happiness. 


Valerie tore herself from her bed and went 
to close the window. She fell back behind 
the curtain as she saw at his window Blair 
Fleming musing down upon her cottage. 
The sun smote him in the eyes, but he 
stared a long while before he shook himself 
and withdrew into the room _ suddenly. 
Doubtless Amy had commanded him to 
some errand for her. She passed the win- 
dow herself, and peered out half-dressed. 
Her hair was frowsy, and she yawned with- 
out putting her hand before her. The sight 
of her sickened Valerie. She went to her 
bathroom, turned the faucets, and began the 
chores of the morning, the tooth-brushing, 
the hair-brushing, all the tuning-up of the 


| engine for the day’s run. 


When she was dressed and ready to go to 
the big house for breakfast, and opened the 
door, she recoiled at the sight of Blair 
Fleming walking up and down the yard. 
He was smoking a cigar with a certain sav- 
She braced herself for the ordeal 


agery. 
and walked out. As she neared him, she 
sang out a brisk “Good morning!” He 


lifted his hat and let her go by as if she 
meant quite nothing to him. 

But as she passed him, he groaned with- 
out looking at her: 

“IT love you! I love you!” 

She was checked as if he had struck her. 
Then she forced herself to move on with- 
out answering. She could not have answered. 
She was staggered with joy, smitten blind 
with sunlight, redeemed. Everything was 
simple and plain as the forenoon now. 

She loved him. He loved her. The rest 
was easy. Amy was a detail. The marriage 
bond was a wilted daisy-chain and as easy 
to snap. 

When she met Amy at the door, she 
smiled upon her with such kindliness that 
Amy moaned: 

“Good Lord, how do you manage to be 
so sweet so early? I just loathe morn- 
ings.” 


ALERIE laughed, and gave her an ami- 
able tap on the arm. 

Jimmy St. John was back in the dumps. 
When Valerie chirped, “Good morning!” he 
snapped: 

“Impossible. There’s no such thing!” 

Claudine was gulping black coffee and ice- 
water, and boasting of how rotten she felt. 

The Dorrs were enlivened by the realiza- 
tion that the party was over and the guests 
would soon be gone. Their only anxiety 
was lest some accident should detain some- 
body. They were very solicitous about the 
condition of all the motors. 

One by one the cars charged off into the 
woods, and sought the back road down into 
the plain. Amy, missing her vanity-case, 
and not seeing Blair, ran back to find it. 
Jimmy St. John suddenly loudly remem- 
bered something he had forgotten and 
dashed into the house. Valerie imagined 
that they would exchange a few words—at 
least a few words. 

This gave Blair an opportunity to come 
out into the open and approach Valerie, 
who was waiting by Jimmy St. John’s car. 
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With his back to the house, he lighted a 
fresh cigar, and murmured into his hands: 

“Did you hear what I said to you awhile 
ago?” 

Valerie found a cigarette and called out 
to him: 

“Save me a light!” 

As he held the match close to her lips, 
she answered softly: 

“T heard you. And it made me very 
happy. For I love you.” 

“You can’t mean it!” Blair gasped. 

“I can't help it,” she laughed. 

He blew out the match and breathed a 
sigh like the beatitude that breathes among 
the pines in the moonlit midnight. 

They were both happy all the way home. 

Jimmy and Amy on the front seat were 
irritated by their cheerfulness and tossed 
back sarcasms. But Blair laughed his best 
for no reason at all. It would have been 
pleasanter, of course, if they could have 
held hands at least. But that was luxury. 
Being together was the necessity. 


T. JOHN took the wrong turning, so that 

before they realized their error they 
were dropping into the brim of the Mojave 
Desert. The heat was terrifying. Jimmy’s 
sweating hands slipped on the wheel. He 
turned to say: 

“Tll never eat another boiled live lob- 
ster. I know just how he feels as they 
lower him into the water.” 

The four in the car took off what clothes 
they could spare, opened their throats to 
the hot wind, and gasped. It was all too 
easy to imagine what those poor nameless 
men had endured who had left their bones 
here. : 

Round and round they had run in circles 
stripping their garments from them, and 
plunging their hands into the flinty dust for 


water while their tongues blackened and 
swelled, and fiendish mirages of purling 
streams and flashing fountains and deep 


wells danced in the inaccessible sky. 

Blair was reminded of the man who had 
started to tunnel his way with his fingers 
through the Funeral Range of mountains 
to Greenwater on the other side. He spoke 
of this poor madman because he had been 
found before he died raving. He did not 
speak of the unnumbered hunters for wealth 
and the caravans of pioneers that had not 
been saved in time. 

The misery was great enough in the car 
that crept all too slowly over the heavy 
road. There was a road now, and signs 
were placed upon it. Solid highways were 
spreading a net about the desert every- 
where, for man was going to conquer it 
and make it a garden. Death Valley was 
becoming scenery, a decreasingly thrilling 
experience for visitors. Tireless man with 
his greed and his mercy was robbing the 
world of all its old hells. 

But there was still danger of the radiator 
boiling and leaking. There was still danger 
of sunstroke or heat prostration. And the 
imagination was a torment in itself. 

One could see the wraiths of desperate 
creatures whom the quest for happiness and 
wealth had sent into this torture-pit when 
there were no roads, no signs, no wheels, 
no motors, and the only carriage was the 
scorched feet. 

And the lack of water was the cause of all 
this horror—this crime in landscape. Oceans 
covered dead cities; tidal waves ripped 
leagues of seaside homes to splinters; del- 
uges ruined miles on miles of tilled land 
and carried off farmhouses and cattle and 
crops—but heaven would not grant this 
desert respite from its thirst. The Mojave 
must lie aching in mad torment until the 
ant-armies of mankind should find time and 
money and strength to rescue the realm 
that God despised. 

Water was all that it needed, and it 
would rival the Edens of fable.... . 
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LOST: $35, 


HE OTHER DAY a representa- 

tive of the Alexander Hamilton 

Institute walked into a business man’s 
office in answer to a telephone call. 

“T have sent for you because I am 
in serious trouble,” said the man. “I 
am on the verge of bankruptcy. 

“Fifteen years ago I had an oppor- 
tunity to enrol with the Institute,” he 
went on. “But I was just out of col- 
lege, making a good salary, and I 
expected to get my experience out of 
my work. I did pretty well. I ac- 
cumulated a small fortune.” 

He hesitated. “It’s gone now,” he 
said. “In the last two months I have 
lost $35,000 in my business, and all 
because there are certain fundamental 
principles of business I thought I 
knew and didn’t. 

“But it’s not too late,” he con- 
cluded. “I can get back that $35,000, 
and this time I won’t lose it. I want 
to enrol for your reading course before 
another sun sets.” 


Procrastination is the thief 
of cold hard cash 


It is the business of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to prevent just 
such tragedies as this. How? By 
providing a means whereby a man 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited 
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may become familiar with ail the un- 
derlying principles of business. 


The young man of twenty with no 
responsibilities to anyone but himself 
can perhaps afford to take a chance. 


But these are serious days, these 
days after thirty! The earning of 
money, once taken more or less 
lightly, has become vital. You want 
your wife to have every comfort this 
world offers. You want your children 
to have as good a chance as you had 
—a better chance. 

It is to mature men—men who 
not only want to succeed but must 
succeed—that the Institute appeals 
most strongly. 

For more than sixteen years it has 
been the privilege of the Institute to 
help men shorten the path to success; 
to increase their earning power, to 
make them masters of the larger op- 
portunities in business. More than 
250,000 men have profited by its 
training. 

Its Advisory Council consists of 
these prominent men: 


General T. Coleman DuPont, the well- 
known business executive; Percy 
H. Johnston, President of the 
Chemical National Bank of New 
York; Dexter S. Kimball, Dean of | 
the College of Engineering, Cornell 


O 


University ; John Hays Hammond, the emi- 
nent engineer; Frederick H. Hurdman, Cer- 
tified Public Accountant and Business Ad- 
visor; and Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist. 


The typical Institute 
man is—You 


You are probably over 30. The 
average age of Institute subscribers 
is 34. 

You have a wife; perhaps children. 
A majority of Institute subscribers are 
married. 

In other words, this training is es- 
pecially designed for you. Will you 
let us tell you about it? 


Send for this valuable book 


Out of our experience we have pre- 
pared a book called “Forging Ahead 
in Business.” We should like to send 
you this book—free by mail, and 
without obligation. 

It is a cheerful, helpful book. It 
proves conclusively that a man’s re- 
sponsibilities and income can be in- 
creased by a definite addition to his 
business knowledge; and it points the 
way. The coupon brings it to you. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON ameiinenian’ 
689 Astor Place 


New York City : 





Send me at once the new revised edition of ‘Forging | 
Ahead in Business,’ 


which I may keep without charge. 
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OVE was as common as water and as need- 
ful to the soul. It made the earth beau- 
tiful and green and filled it with flowers. 
And the love of man for man was rescuing 
the desert places of the soul from the hatred 
of the gods, the cruel taboos, the feuds and 
rituals of barbaric priestcraft, the prejudices 
inherited from the sky. 

But that was not the ancient love of man 
for woman; it was a kind of spiritual en- 
gineering. The ancient love it was that 
wakened Valerie’s heart, and made it pleas- 
anter to stifle at the side of her man in the 
desert, to gape and sweat in his company 
than to know any ease alone—if there could 
be any further ease for her, alone. 

The car, floundering over the _ ill-kept 
road, flung Valerie against Blair ludicrous- 
ly. She flopped about like a rag-doll. But 
it was not at all unpleasant. She shrieked 
with laughter, and he roared without re- 
straint. Amy and Jimmy glanced back and 
laughed with them, never dreaming of the 
new souls that possessed their jostled bodies. 

At last, after miles on miles of journey 
through the fiery furnace, they came out of 
it alive, and the smoking radiator was 
quenched with water from a shady garage. 

From now on, the car ran again through 
orange groves, each tree a little world with 
a constellation of golden stars on its green 
sky. The lemon trees were spangled with 
golden sequins; walnut trees stood in bat- 
talions on dress parade. The boundary lines 
of this wonderland were swarms of roses. 
The least ranch-house Hung over one shoul- 
der a priceless mantilla of bougainvillea. 

The orange trees were in flower and in 
fruit at the same time, and the fragrance 
of the wedding blossoms mingled with the 
aroma of the broiling skins of the oranges. 

“Orange flowers!” said Valerie softly. His 
eyes ran to hers. He understood. He grew 
sad. How could there be orange flowers for 
them? 

Jimmy ran his car as fast as he dared, 
crawling through the towns of palms and 
stucco, and flashing along the straight long 
concrete highway. Valerie had a sudden 
inkling that he was in haste to leave Blair 
at his office and her at her aunt’s, so that 
he and Amy might at last be free. 

She was in such an outlaw mood that 
she wished Amy and her cavalier the best of 
luck and a long life together. But when 
Blair was left at his office and she was 
dropped off at her aunt's, when could they 
ever meet again? And where? And with 
what hope of any but a stolen and haz- 
ardous mockery of union? 


Chapter Thirteen 


T was managea as Valerie had foreseen. 

After abominable miles at the snail’s 
pace of fifty miles an hour, the outskirts 
of Los Angeles were reached and Jimmy 
was forced to abate his speed as the traffic 
thickened. Long halts at  street-crossings 
were peculiarly tormenting. Haste meant the 
quicker parting, yet delay was no pleasure. 
Finally they reached Blair’s office, and he 
stooped to clamber out, leaving his suitcase 
for Amy to take home—“home” was the 
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word he used, and it made Valerie wince as 
a profanation, yet a proof of Amy’s grip 
on her lover. 

Blair tried to be merely polite to Valerie, 
and with his wife’s eyes narrowed on him, 
he was a little less than that. But he put 
so much stealthy power in the quick clasp 
of her hand, that she was like to have 
cried out. She tried to put into her eyes 
a thrust of power that should pierce his la- 
bored indifference, but that was a vanity. 
The eyes cannot thrust, however they want 
to. There are times when lovers must have 
words to satisfy them. The mystic intan- 
gible link of their mingled stares snapped 
as Blair turned away, putting his hat awk- 
wardly on his head and blundering into 
passers-by. Jimmy sent the car forward, 
and Valerie dared not» look back to see if 
Blair looked back. 

Through the dense multitude of automo- 
biles Jimmy steered his own with a loafing 
dexterity that won from Amy an admira- 
tion evident in her very shoulder-blades. 
Up Seventh Street, past the pretty pond and 
the thicket of Westlake Park, round into 
Wilshire Boulevard and on out, the car 
glided while Valerie sat alone in the back of 
it, as dreary as Marie Antoinette in her 
tumbrel. At length Fremont Place was at- 
tained. Jimmy hopped out to play porter, 
while Valerie shook hands with Amy and 
told her what a wonderful time she had 
had. 

“It was wonderful of you to come,” said 
Amy, “but I’m afraid you'll never accept 
another of my invitations.” 

“Just try me,” said Valerie. Jimmy St. 
John, waiting impatiently with Valerie's 
handbag in his hand, supposed that the 
women were the best of friends. 


, 


RS. PASHLEY’S butler opened the door 

and took the bag from Jimmy, who 
shook hands with Valerie and she with him, 
with no ulterior thought in either head. 
Certainly Valerie wished him well with Amy, 
and he had not even suspected that Valerie 
had any special interest in Blair. If he had 
thought about them at all, he had supposed 
that they had rather failed to hit it off. 
But he had not returned to his car long 
enough to mesh the gears before Amy said 
in the unguarded frankness a woman uses 
only to the man she loves: 

“That cat is simply crazy about my hus- 
band.” 

“Her? Him!” gasped Jimmy, making a 
hopeless mess of letting in the clutch. “If 
anybody is crazy, it is the little Amesie- 
wamesie that I’m so crazy about.” 

Amy went on with as much grimness as 
such a doll could express: 

“She’s bound she’s going to get him, too. 
But she wont!” 

“Oh, I say! Look here!” said Jimmy. 
“How many slaves do you want? I rather 
fancied you fancied me. I mean to say, 
you said you did—if you know what I 
mean.” 

“She sha’n’t have him, anyway!” Amy 
muttered. “Who does she think she is, any- 
way, that she can take my husband right 
out from under my nose?” 

“Sub nosa, what?” Jimmy commented, 
trying to take it calmly, but horribly upset 
by an intuition that Amy Icved him con- 
siderably less than her own pride. 

This flash of understanding revived his 
own pride, and from that moment he recog- 
nized Amy as an inaccessibly selfish little 
soul in a pretty envelope—nice enough to 
play with, but nothing at all to love. From 
that moment Amy lost him, and Valerie lost 
in him an ally she had counted on, an un- 
witting ally who would take Amy off 
Blair’s hands and off his heart. 

The plots and plans that were darkling 
through Valerie’s unhappy soul were all 
based on this belief. Two minutes ago her 
supposition had been true; now, by a care- 
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less unwitting tipping of her hand, Amy had 
put her lover's heart to flight. Amy was no 
more aware of her loss than Valerie was. 

If Valerie had been watching Jimmy's face 
when Amy threw the flashlight on the 
depths of her being, she might have caught 
the vital change that registered itself on his 
transparent mien. But Valerie was now in 
her room, trying to keep from screaming at 
Aunt Ada’s maid to have done and be off. 
That eminent personage, however, went 
proudly on, displaying her technic in the 
deftness with which she unpacked the hand- 
bag and arranged its contents in the drawers 
of the ancient Spanish bureau. To have 
hurried would have been a tacit discourtesy. 

Aunt Ada was not at home. The maid 
explained that Mrs. Pashley had went to a 
meeting of the Phil’armonic Society, and 
would Miss Dangerfield ‘ave a bit of lunch? 

“No, thank you,” said Valerie with an 
ominous sweetness. 

“Would that be all, miss?” 

“Yes, thank you!” Valerie murmured with 
a murderous glare in her eyes. 

“Thank you!” said the maid, closing the 
door. 

“Grrrr!” said Valerie. Tearing her hat 
from her head, she was about to hurl it 
(the hat) across the room when the door 
opened, and the maid thrust in her visage 
to announce: “Miss Livingston called on the 
phone and said she would call again.” 

“I’m out if she does.” 

“Thank you!” 

Valerie locked the door in order to tear 
her hat to pieces in wrath at everything in 
general and nothing in particular. As soon 
as the key clicked, she lost her magnificent 
start and decided that it was not worth 
while tearing anything to pieces. Perched 
on the edge of a chair, she fell into 
a stupor of loneliness. She was as despond- 
ent as a castaway on a seabound rock. 
Throes of yearning for Blair Fleming swept 
over her in billows that shook her very soul. 

Love was upon her in an ague. Flashes 
of fever scorched her. She lifted her weary 
hand to her forehead and found it hot; but 
it was clammy cold before her feeble hand 
fell back to her side. She was poisoned 
with love and all its ridiculous, inexplicable, 
irresistible venoms. 


T his desk in his office, Blair Fleming 

sat trying to read his mail and know 
what he was reading. Miss Whitham, his sec- 
retary, stared at him surreptitiously across 
her notebook and wondered if he were ill, 
or had had a sleepless night, or had been 
drinking. He shook his head to clear it, as 
a prize-fighter knocked down and almost 
out tries to fling off the fog in his skull. 
He breathed hard and longed for sleep as 
an insomniac longs for it. He wondered 
what was the matter with him, and never 
suspected. 

But his wife, just drawing up to the 
home he had bought for her at her own 
request, knew well enough what was the 
matter with him. And she resolved that 
she would keep him from Valerie Danger- 
field if it were the last act of her life. 

Jimmy St. John had hardly spoken a 
word. His usual chatter had plainly not 
been missed by Amy. And he was rather 
glad of that, for he felt himself a hopeless 
outsider. 

It was not the first time that people who 
have traveled far for pleasure have come 
home unhappier than they went. In the 
discordant quartet every member was in a 
state of painful suspense but Amy, who 
was determined to keep things as they were. 
And that always takes a bit of keeping. 


The ensuing chapters of this fine 

novel bring it to a climax of excep- 

tional interest. Be sure to read 

them in the forthcoming Decem- 
ber issue. 
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Corporation Executives 
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things out. And in their personal 
tastes, they use the same fine sénse 
of discrimination . . . So it is an en- 
dorsement of no mean weight when 
so Many—so great a percentage — will- 
ingly acknowledge that they look to a 
Gillette for the cool comfort of a per- 
fect shave. 

" This is simply another proof that, based 
on the perfection of its shaving service, 
Gillette pre-eminence is an indisputable 
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STILTS AND A COMPLEX 


“Already,” he said, “at college, I had suf- 
fered with preliminary small attacks. Now 
the thing began in earnest. I was always 
falling in love. As often as twice a semes- 
ter—” 

“It’s natural at that age—” 

“Good Lord, shut up! You are here 
to listen, not to speak! 

“The point is that each time I fell in love 
it was with a tall girl, Do you hear? With 
a tall girl. Each time, always, inevitably, 
fatally, with a tall girl. A tall one—do 
you hear?” 

Thus directly challenged, I uttered softly 
a vague: “Awkward!” 

He pounced upon the word in fury. 
“Awkward ?” he cried. “It was—devastating! 
You can’t very well be in love without tak- 
ing her out sometime. I would take her 
out; some shop-window would reflect our 
silhouettes as we passed, her hat-feathers a 
foot above my hat; and returning to my 
lodgings, I would pen my _ resignation, 
acidly, ruthlessly. ... . You can’t well be 
in love without dancing sometimes. We'd 
dance; I would note that my nose just 
reached her shoulder—and the dawn, break- 
ing after the ball, would find me at my 
desk, breaking her heart with a firm with- 
drawal. You can’t well be in love without 
kissing her good night. Usually I managed 
craftily enough to be uphill from her when 
the moment came. A day would arrive 
when I would fail. We would meet on the 
level; I would sense the bending of her knee 
as she lowered herself to place her lip on 
my brow—and the moon would see me 
rushing back like a madman toward my 
desk and my liberating pen. It was ter- 
rible, I tell you. One might have taken me 
for some reckless Don Juan engaged in ruin- 
ing hearts, whereas, as a matter of fact, I 
was no such person at all..... _ You 
don't approve of me!” he broke off sud- 
denly. 

“I pass no judgment,” I said. 

“Well,” he went on after a pause, “it was 
not all as bad as it seems. You must know 
that I am not one wanting in a proper sense 
of responsibility. From time to time I 
have traced up all these ladies. And it 
will relieve your sensibilities to know that— 
with a few negligible exceptions—they are 
all married—and happy. 


“DPD UT,” he went on, falling into a deep 
gloom, “by no possible squirming can 
one escape the Fates. I married too, finally.” 
“I should call that foiling the Fates,” I 
cried. “A most charming lady, if I am any 
judge. And—surely no—no taller than your- 
self. Just about as near the same size as 
could be, I should say—” 

“Exactly the same size,” he said dryly, 
“in stockings—in silk stockings. 

“We met,” he said, “on the tennis-court. 
On the tennis-court! She wore tennis shoes. 
Heel-less.” 

The gloom that enveloped him was pro- 
found, and he fell into a silence which I did 
not dare break. 

“Besides,” he continued after a moment, 
his manner having passed from fury to sad- 
ness, “this was a time when some Greek re- 
vival had altered the styles in footwear. 
Young women ran about in sandals—sneak- 
ers, I think they called them. They ran 
about in sneakers. Heel-less! 

“It was during that period I married her. 
I met her on the tennis-court, and my 
courtship happened entirely during that 
period when young women wore sneakers. 
Keep that in mind. 

“But,” he went on, “we were hardly mar- 
ried when, fatally of course—I should have 
known it,—the mode went out. And soon 
she was displaying a marked weakness for 
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high heels. Very high heels—absurdly high. 

“For two years this did not matter much; 
we were still in the glow of our first pas- 
sion, our faculty for illusion unimpaired. 
But, as you know, the end of the second 
year in marriage marks a period of nec- 
essary readjustment. It was about then that 
athwart the necessary readjustment, as it 
were, there loomed this—unfortunate predi- 
lection of hers.” 


HAT he went on to tell me was a 

new proof of something which I have 
learned many times but which I am always 
forgetting—how little we know of our 
neighbors. 

There was the home of Professor Aloysius 
Hildebrand, for instance, as we had known 
it—or thought we had known it. There 
was the family of Professor Aloysius Hilde- 
brand as we had known it—or thought we 
had known it. And the life of Professor 
Aloysius Hildebrand. 

A model home, a perfect home. A model 
family, a perfect one. A model life: The 
man wedded to the higher pursuits of the 
mind, immersed in interesting and important 
work, holding the esteem of his colleagues. 
the liking of his students, saved from possi- 
ble dry-rot by his brilliant athletic past, and 
from any narrowness of living by the fact 
that his pay—which might have been inade- 
quate—was amply supplemented by the in- 
come of a small fortune. The wife, the 
mother, a handsome woman, of equable and 
happy disposition, at once an ornament so- 
cially and a most efficient mistress of the 
house. In that house, three children—beau- 
tiful children, blonde, healthy and strong, 
giving promise already of having inherited 
more than a little of the father’s intellectual 
vigor. A beautiful home, quiet and dignified 
without severity, balanced and harmonious— 
thus it had looked to us all from the out- 
side. 

And yet, all of this time, this home had 
been a black battleground, the scene of an 
obscure and unrelenting feud! 

It had been about heels. The matter was 
a simple one: he did not want her to wear 
high heels. The matter was a very simple 
one: she wanted to wear high heels. 

The enormous complication came from the 
fact that he could not tell her why he did 
not want her to wear high heels. The rea- 
son was one which at that time he couldn't 
even admit to himself. He had to find other 
reasons. He collected hygienic reasons; he 
collected esthetic ones. He perused the 
magazines for them. He was becoming an 
omnivorous, a morbid reader of newspapers 
and magazines. But she—she would smile, 
she would laugh—she continued to wear the 
heels. 

His insistence in the matter she regarded 
—he could see that very well—as one of 
the small traits which often make the male 
amusing and dear. It was all of a piece 
with that other peculicrity of his—his ab- 
sorption in mathematics. One of those dear 
male traits which awaken a sort of tender- 
ness but are not to be taken seriously. 

While with him, day by day, the thing 
was becoming the serious concern of his 
life. . Now, all of the time, he was ill- 
humored about it. The very manner of her 
very constant refusal—the smiling gayety of 
it—was exasperating; but still more the fact 
that he was tongue-tied, that he could not 
give her the real reason. How could he 
tell her that, heel-less, she was still the tender 
little thing he had married, that, with heels 
on, she was the monster who kept forcing 
upon him the desolate sense of inferiority 
which so courageously, up to this time, he 
had fought off—at school by swatting his 
little playmates, at college by sinking his 





head into six-footer stomachs? He couldn't, 
that’s all. So, to his insincere and non- 
specific attacks on the heel as a general evil, 
she opposed simply her tolerancé, her gayety 
and her good-humor. Which kept him in a 
State of perpetual inward fury. 

“IT was reduced to hints,” he said to me 
now. “That was all I could do—hint. I'd 
hint and hint and hint and hint and hint. 
About those cursed heels! And she'd smile 
—laugh me off. She was so tolerant and 
humorous, Ben—is your name Ben? Seo tol- 
erant and humorous! I'd almost choke with 
rage! 

“Sometimes, when at last I'd find my- 
self once more in my study, it would be 
an hour, it would be two hours, before I 
could smooth myself down and finally lose 
myself in my work: But as soon as I was 
home, it would begin again. If only we had 
had real scenes, it would not have been so 
bad. Real frank, loud scenes, a wielding of 
the broom, a healthy crash of dishes. But 
we were denied this release by our breeding, 
by our station. So our lives were poisoned. 
Poisoned! I lived in a state of constant 
inward fury, Ben! 

“And,” he continued meditatively, “this 
went on for years. For years!” 


UDDENLY he began to count with his 

fingers. “Ten years!” he shouted, almost 
in triumph. 

“Upon which,” I said, “you beat it.” 

He looked at me calmly. 

“You see,” he explained, “I had finally 
worked myself into a bad state. I discovered 
this one evening. We had been attending a 
faculty reception. For two hours I had 
stood in line by her side while a horde of 
alumni filed by. Of course, for this occa- 
sion she had put on her highest heels. For 
two hours, as all those grinning apes filed 
by and pressed my hand, I had stood at 
her side. 

“Home once more, we got into our usuz] 
discussion. If I remember well, in fact, I 
had followed her into her chamber, to give 
her some statistics I had gathered from the 
researches of a life insurance company and 
which were much to the point. We were 
standing before the fireplace, a graceful 
Venetian piece of Camorra tharble, when 
suddenly, with intense vision, I saw myself 
picking up the poker—a slender, but per- 
fectly firm instrument—and bringing it Cown 
upon her head.” 

“Good Lord!” 

“Wait a minute,” he deprecated. “I did 
not do it, you understand. It was a mere 
vision. But this vision had been so complete 
and so clear, I had felt so vividly the poker 
in my hand, had visualized so perfectly just 
the spot of her charming stubborn head (at 
the exact parting of the ashy blonde and 
undulous plaits) where the poker should be 
applied—that I knew immediately I had 
worked myself into a bad state. I pivoted 
on my heel, made for my study, wrote a 
note, and left.” 

“T read the note,’ I said. “It was in the 
papers at the time. You wrote ‘To Hades 
with it alll’” 
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“That is what the papers said,’ he cor- 
rected with some bitterness. “I did not write 
‘Hades.’ I”—he placed his index finger 
upon his chest—“used the good old English 
word.” 

He rummaged in a drawer, brought out a 
pipe. He filled it, lighted it, and started 
puffing. I could see that he was through, 
that he considered he had told me every- 
thing. But of course he hadn't. I was still 
curious. “But,” I said, “you have not told 
me everything. I know now how and why 
you left your home. But how in the world 
have you this funny job of yours?” 

“Funny job?” He _ seemed surprised. 
“Why, it’s a peach of a job!” 

He puffed awhile. “I'll tell you,” he said. 
“You see, when I left, my one idea was 
really to leave. Getting on a train, I stayed 
on it to the very end of the line—which 
happened to be New York. New York—a 
very good place for the vanishing act, I de- 
cided as soon as I found myself there. For 
a time I was foot-loose, a bit at a loss: 
I wandered about a good deal. And one 
day on Broadway I came across—well, 
what you saw today. A man on stilts 
advertising a gum. At the s‘ght of him 
something in my heart stirred—a longing, 
which soon became a yearning. I could not 
help reflecting that the man up on those 
stilts must be a happy man. What a happy 
man he must be, away up there on those 
stilts! For three days I followed him about, 
admiring and envious. Then a sudden possi- 
bility made my heart leap with hope—and I 
accosted him as, after work, he came down 
from his stilts. And immediately I found 
that my surmise had been a correct one. 
You see, in this world, seemingly, no one is 
happy who you think is happy. This fool- 
ish fellow suffered with what is called a 
grouch on his job. He did not like to be up 
there so high on stilts. It made him dizzy, 
he said. He had no aptitude for elevation. 
I concealed the joy beating in my bosom, 


and asked him if he would sell out. He said 
yes. I asked how much. He said: ‘For 
nothing; you are welcome to it.’ I said, 


‘Tl give you a thousand dollars.’ 

“T had left all of my resources behind for 
my family, with the exception of one thou- 
sand dollars which I had taken with me in 
cash. I now gave the man—his name was 
Cornelius Green—the thousand dollars. For 
several nights, in secret, under his guidance, 
I practised with the stilts till I had be- 
come—well, quite an adept. Then, as was 
our agreement, he abruptly threw up his job 
—and to his employers, thus in the lurch, I 
appeared as if by chance, asking for it. I 
got it, of course; I have held it ever since.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “why? Why, and 
again why? Why should you, a man of your 
past and your intellect, come down to a 


| situation after all so—well, unintelligent— 


and menial—and uncomfortable—and _ill- 
paid ?” 

He looked at me out of eyes filled with a 
real amazement. He did not seem to under- 
stand me at all. “Why,” he cried, “it’s a 
wonderful job! Why—it’s the sweetest kind 
of a job! 

“It is true the pay is not high. But I 
like a frugal life. But besides, do you not 
see that now my life is divided in two parts. 
One half of the time I am here, alone, in 
this room; and when alone, one can feel 
just as tall as one desires. The other half of 
the time I am among the multitudes—but so 
conditioned that no pestiferous female in the 
world can be possibly taller than I am, and 
no complacent six-footer stick his elbow in 
my face!” 


GEVERAL days passed after my talk with 
the Professor before I began to feel stir- 
ring within me a quality of mine which I 
am seldom able to hold in check, and which 
has called into my life no inconsiderable 
amount of trouble. I began to warm with a 
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desire to piece together the fragments of the 
Professor’s broken life. 

It seemed to me silly that a man of his 
attainments should be now pacing Broadway 
on stilts, advertising Chu-Chu Gum; it 
seemed to me regrettable that a man with 
so fine a family, so comfortable a home, 
should be exiled from that family and that 
home. It seemed to me that here was a 
place where some one should step in. Re- 
store the Professor to his family, restore the 
Professor to his work. Perhaps I could be 
that person. 

I knew of course precisely where lay the 
difficulty which had put the Professor where 
he was. “If,” I said to myself, “he had told 
Mrs. Hildebrand just why he wished her to 
wear no heels, why then, of course, she 
would have worn no heels. Any wife, al- 
most, would do that for her husband. You 
can’t expect a wife to go without high heels 
simply because her husband tells her it 
throws her thorax out of place, as had been 
the Professor’s method. Of course not. But 
the real reason—ah, if he had told her the 
real reason, it would have been another mat- 
ter!” 

“Perhaps you could give her that real 
reason,” my little inward devil whispered. 


hy happens that in my business I travel a 
good deal, and some three months later I 
found myself in the college town which I 
have been disguising under the name of Elm 
Harbor. Temptation, by this time, had be- 
come obsession; I went to call on Mrs. 
Hildebrand. 

My first view of the Professor’s house, I 
must admit, pricked me with a sense of 
possible failure. The lawns were so impec- 
cably clipped, the flower-beds in such per- 
fect order! The house had been newly 
painted. The children of the Professor, evi- 
dently just back from school, were going 
out again—healthy, strong, well-equipped in 
cloth and leather, so fresh, well-combed and 
washed! The servant at the door was every- 
thing that a well-trained servant should be. 
The Professor’s absence, seemingly, had not 
proved a fatal absence. I began to sus- 
pect that in his home his existence had al- 
ways been a little vague—as is apt to be, 
in any home, the existence of the head if he 
happens to be a professor of mathematics— 
or a writer, painter, musician—also, maybe, 
a business man. 

Yet when, sitting in the charming rose- 
and-gray drawing-room, with Mrs. Hilde- 
brand, I had delivered myself of my seli- 
imposed mission, she gave all the signs of 
being quite moved. A _ suspicion of tears 
came to her eyes—beautiful eyes—gray. 
“Why, the poor dear!” she cried. “Is that 
what ailed him! Is that what was the mat- 
ter! 

“But,” she cried, “why did he not tell 
me! Why did he not tell me?” 

“I felt that this was where the trouble 
lay,” I said modestly. “And I decided to 
come and tell you myself. Now you know.” 

I could see that, sitting there, she was con- 
sidering every phase of the situation, and 
framing her careful answer. 

“Tell him,” she said at length, “that if 
he wishes to return, he will find everything 
as he left it—his home intact, everybody and 
everything eager to greet him, his position 
at the university waiting for him, his study 
ready, fresh ink in the well, the blotter on 
the desk, his children happy to see him. 
And,” she added with a smile, “his wife 
heel-less !” 

“Thank you—oh, thank you!” I cried 
fervently, forgetting for the moment I was 
not myself the recipient of this generosity, 
but a mere proxy. And all the way back 
to New York, to the click of the wheels on 
the rails, I kept murmuring: “Well, nothing 
could be fairer than that. What could be 
fairer than that? Nothing could be fairer 
than that.” 
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HORTY, however, when I saw him and 

told him what I had done, failed to ex- 
press any extravagant gratitude. He growled; 
he squirmed; he kept saying how happy he 
had been. “I've been perfectly happy,” he 
| muttered. “Perfectly happy.” I noted, how- 
| ever, that already he was using the past 
| tense. “She said she would take off the 
high heels, eh?” he asked. 
| “She did,” I said. “And I think it very 
handsome of her.” 

He kept on muttering and growling and 
squirming, and I suddenly played a trump 
card which I had been holding back. 

“Listen to me,” I said. “Here is something 
which you have overlooked. You have evi- 
denced some bitterness, whenever you have 
talked with me, over what seemingly you 
| feel to be a lack of divining power in your 
| wife. It is clear that you think she should 
| have been more alert in guessing your need 
|—in seeing the real reason behind your ef- 
| forts to obtain from her an abandonment of 
her high heels. Has it ever occurred to you 
that this lack, instead of being one to arouse 
resentment, could be taken as a subtle com- 
pliment? That it comes very near proving 
that in her eyes, perhaps, you never have 
had the appearance of which you are so 
self-conscious? Why, all of this time, in all 
probab'lity, she has seen you as a big man, 
seven feet tall. Some wives are like that, 
you know. Not all—but some.” 

I could see that he liked this fairly well. 
| He sat there, regarding me without a word, 
and although he did not know it, a faint 
smile was overspreading his features. 

“And she said she would take off her high 
heels, eh?” he asked again after a while. 

“That is a matter which is absolutely set- 
tled.” 

He muttered a little more under his 
breath; he squirmed a little more in his 
chair; then abruptly, the decision came. 
“Well—I'll go back,” he shouted. “Very 
well, Ill go back!” he shouted. 

But first it seemed it was altogether neces- 
sary to find Cornelius Green. To Cornelius 
Green alone could the precious job on stilts 
be delegated. Having gained the main point, 
I was willing to humor him, of course. We 
sought Cornelius Green; for several days we 
trailed him from ex-employer to ex-employer. 
Finally we found him. He was washing 
windows on skyscrapers now. This job was 
losing its novelty, and the old one—that of 
parading Broadway on stilts—appeared to 
him full of charm. He leaped with joy upon 
the Professor’s proposal, and followed us 
readily to the advertising agency, where the 
transfer was accomplished. Upon which, I 
took the Professor to the train. 





I HAD done good work, I told myself as I 
returned from the station, after my eyes 
had followed as long as possible the tail of 
the train which was speeding the Professor 
back toward the bosom of his family. I had 
done good work, and I had done it cleverly 
and with tact. I had rebuilt a family; I 
had repaired a broken life. I was a good 
citizen—a good, useful citizen. 

And thus I felt for quite a while. Every 
now and then I would go up Broadway and 
refresh my conviction by a contemplation of 
Cornelius Green up on his stilts. He was 
not quite like Professor Aloysius Hildebrand. 
He lacked the Professor’s majesty, the Pro- 
fessor’s benign elevation. In his tech- 
nique appeared a lower vaudevillian strain. 
He would stop on street-corners and with 
his huge legs dance a little jig. He did not 
possess, as he strode, the Professor’s far rapt 
gaze; his head turned this way and that; 
he plunged his eyes often through the sec- 
ond-story windows as he passed, and seemed 
to derive from this no little amusement. 
The fact that his nose was melancholy and 
long, added salt to his clowning. 

Every now and then, to remember the 
good I had done, I would go up and see 
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Cornelius Green. But one day, as I wended 
my way to this rendezvous, even from a 
considerable distance did a foreboding sense 
of disaster strike me. What was that? What 
was that long, superb striding away over 
there, that chin lifted high in air? What 
was the matter with Cornelius Green? 
Whence this majesty, whence this magnifi- 
cence ? 

Alas! I had not come much nearer ere 
my last stubborn doubt lay cracked and 
shattered in my heart. I knew what was 
the matter with Cornelius Green. The matter 
was that he was not Cornelius Green. It 
was not Cornelius who was striding down 
Broadway high on stilts, advertising Chu- 
Chu Gum. It was Professor Aloysius Hilde- 
brand. 

I confronted him after work, Nemesis-like, 
at the foot of his ladder. “What the 
deuce!’ I began. But seizing me by the 
wrist, he rushed me to his room—the very 
same room where I first had discovered him. 

“Had you not given it up?” I questioned, 
now very suspicious. 

He blushed slightly. “Well—not altogether. 
I kept—er—a sort of a lien on it. A man— 
well, a man has to take his precautions.” 

“I suppose that is why you so insisted 
upon Green having your job,” I pursued, 
seeing light. 


NCE more upon his learned counte- 

nance came the look of a small boy 
caught. “Well, I thought,” he began, 
“well, I thought,” and did not finish the 
sentence. “Anyway, it worked,” he cried, 
suddenly brightening up. “When I went to 
see him this morning,—I arrived only this 
morning,—I found him very tired of his 
stilts. He said they made him dizzy. Wash- 
ing the windows of skyscrapers—that was 
the life, he said.” 

He was bringing out, as he talked, bread, 
cheese and near-beer, with the evident and 
innocent intent of placating me. “What hap- 
pened—over there ?” I asked, refusing a prof- 
fered and foaming glass. “Didn’t Mrs. Hilde- 
brand—” 

“Oh,” he cried hastily, “yes! She did her 
part; it wasn’t her fault. She stopped wear- 
ing high heels. But you see, that was no 
good!” 

“That was no good?” I echoed indig- 
nantly. 

“No. You see, it was this way: She knew 
why she did not wear high heels, and I 
knew that she knew why, and that had ex- 
actly the same effect as if she had worn 
high heels.” 

“I don’t see,” I said. 

“Don't you? It’s very simple. Before, she 
wore high heels, and the high heels kept 
reminding me of something about myself 
which I am always striving to forget. Now 
she wore low heels, but the fact I knew 
that she knew why she wore low heels made 
of them objects which constantly reminded 
me of the very same unpleasant truth erst- 
while continuously forced upon me by the 
high heels. The function of the high heels 
had passed to the low heels, but it was the 
same function. Nothing had changed, noth- 
ing at all. Everything was as before—ex- 
actly.” 

“T see,” I said, a bit dazed. 

“But that is not all,” he murmured. 
“Wont you have some of this near-beer?” 

Once more I severely refused. “What is 
your other reason?” I demanded. 

He had some difficulty in launching him- 
self upon this one. “It’s Rose-Marie,” he 
said at length. 

Rose-Marie is his older daughter—a beau- 
tiful blonde child. “What about Rose- 
Marie?” I queried. 

“Well—she’s been growing. Absurd how 
that girl is growing. Perfectly ridiculous! 
Why, that girl is only fourteen, and she’s 
five feet nine, and weighs one hundred and 
forty-nine pounds.” 
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ing pyorrhea has been demonstrated 
in clinics devoted exclusively to the 
study of this disease. 

Tests with thousands of pyorrhea pa- 
tients in these clinics have proved that 
Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentifric: 
that meets all requirements for home use 
in the prevention of pyorrhea, and for 
effective co-operation with the dentist in 
its treatment. 


Corrects soft, tender, 
bleeding gums 


PYORRHOCIDE Powder relieves gum 
tenderness —heals bleeding = — makes 
soft gums hard and firm. t thoroughly 
cleans the teeth and retards tartar forma- 
tion. It is pre- 
pared in powder 
form only, to avoid 
the use of glycer- 
ine which is used 
in tooth pastes and 
hasa softening ef- 
fect upon the gums. 

A full six months’ 
supply is in the 
economical dollar 
package. Buy it at 
your druggist’s. 

Send for free 
sample and booklet 
on the causes and 
treatment of pyor- 
thea. 











FREE SAMPLE 


The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co., Inc 
(Sole Distributors) 

Dept. O10, 1480 Broadway, New York City 

Send me free sample of Pyorrhocide Powder 

and booklet. 




















His voice rose, although I could see that 
he was trying to control it. “Why, she’s 
going to be six feet,” he cried. “Why, she'd 
be sticking her elbows into my face! No, 
I'm not going to live in that house!” 


HERE and then I gave him up. Here 

was a life I was nat going to fix up. I 

gave him up, accepted finally the proffered 

glass of near-beer, and drained it. ‘“Here’s 
that you be happy!” I cried. 

He is. Now and then I go up Broadway 

to make sure. He walks to and fro on stilts 


DEAR 
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and advertises Chu-Chu Gum. He wears 
great canvas trousers which, from his waist, 
fall along his legs, and then on down along 
his high stilts till they meet the monstrous 
false feet, so that he is one homogeneous 
whole about six yards high. Thus he struts 
the Great White Way, majestic and benign 
above the Lilliputian multitudes, a little 
smile upon his lips, happy as a child, pleased 
as Punch, and not a wrinkle on his soul. 

If must be added, however, that once 
every six months he obtains a leave of ab- 
sence and for a week goes to visit his family. 


DIARY 


(Continued from page 77) 


I decided to not ever have anything to do 
with lowly persons, for they have to work 
so hard they could never be any real help 
to an ambisious girl. 

Real directors sit in a camp-chair with 
arms and just watch, and their names are 
printeed on the back, which is a good idea 
if any girl would like to know their name 
and be so bold as to want to telephone them 
or something. But I am not such a girl, 
and such an idea would never come to me. 
I am here to be a star, and that is all, and 
no matter what my temptations are, I will 
never be anything else. 

Later: Was not able to sleep because of 
being so thrilled over my work which is so 
close, and so I up and took a walk, as Mr. 
Guliver said he always took a walk about 


| this time and how it quieted his nerves. 


He lives about three blocks from here, but 
I certainly never dreamed of meeting him 
this late, and would not of passed his house 
if I had of. But if he did not come out! 
And so we walked in the night together. I 
must say he is not like the boys in Escanaba, 
which comes of him having a serious mind, 
I suppose. He is espesially not like Avery, 
who always took advantage of a dark night 
and put his arm around me. I thought it 
would be a good chance to test out Mr. 
G. and learn once and for all whether I 
would be safe with him anywhere, for I 
remember in a picture called “Innosence De- 
cieved,” where a man was indifferant and 
in the last reel the girl went home in a 
terrible thunderstorm with a baby. So I 
said, “Let us go and sit on that bench in 
that little park, Mr. Guliver.” But Mr. G. 
is very trustworthy, which gives a girl a 
comfortable feeling, but is not very exciting. 
Anyhow there was one of those big ark 
lights overhead. 

Mr. G. entertained me when we were not 
talking of the future of the films with a 
witty little trick he has of wiggling his ears. 
He can really do it supurbely, and I can 
see where he would be a great hit at a 
party. But after ten or fifteen minutes I 
said it would be nice to have a soda, but 
we only had a root bear a piece, I having 
only fifteen (15) cents, and he having only 
a large Bill. He was very discouraged, say- 
ing there was no room for talent in Holly- 
wood, and that what he needed was a man- 
ager, and he was looking for one which 
would manage his future for him. He says 
that is the only way, but I reminded him 
of my success which has been without man- 


aging. 


AY 8: There is no room in Hollywood 

for an honest girl. When I reported 
to the U. A. this morning, they told me they 
had decided to cut out the part of the 
country girl in “Love in the Wild,” which 
is now what they are going to call “Robin- 
son Cruso.” And after I had said I would 
accept the part after sacrifising my principles 
that are to be the most foremost vamp in 
the “movies!” Of course it is plain that 


Muriel Devine has done this simply because 
she is afraid to have me in the same picture 
I suppose Mr. C. has told her of 


with her. 


his interest in me, and she is using her in- 
fluence over him. How terrible that she 
can do that simply because she has “paid 
the price,” which I would never do even 
though invited! And she fixed it, too, so 
that I could not even get to Mr. Cecil or 
even the assistent, and so I am without a 
part. 

I am very discouraged, and somehow 
Avery has come to my mind. After all, it 
might be just as well to go back to Es- 
canaba, for even if Avery is not very deep, 
he keeps his promises, and he always’ has 
enough change for a soda, which is more 
than I can say for all the men which I have 
gone out with here. I sometimes have 
thought while I was with Mr. Guliver that 
it costs a girl a lot to be modern. As the 
saying is, it is such a woman which “pays 
and pays and pays.” 

But Mr. G. is a mere detail and has 
nothing to do with my great dissipointment. 
Sometimes I think that to be the most fore- 
most vamp I will have to not rebuf men 
as I have been doing and let them but have 


their will. I suppose the world would never 
understand. But must the world know? 
May 10: Went to the U.A. studios to- 


day, thinking it must be time that some 


one was having a cabaret scene. They have 
one tomorrow. .... 
May 11: Well, how true it is that a 


woman with brains can always get along, 
and perhaps I was meant to be a business 
woman instead of an actoress, and maybe 
I can be both. I got a part in a wild caba- 
ret scene in “Robinson Cruso,” which they 
are going to change the title of again and 
have not decided what yet. But how my 
heart felt when I thought I should be play- 
ing a part in it, if it wasn’t for that Devine 
woman! The scene showed her as Roberta 
Cruso being wild and a trouble to her fami- 
ly before she was shipwrecked. I was at a 
table near the camera and the director and 
all his assistents, and though Mr. C. made 
believe he did not see me, I could see he 
saw me and felt pretty mean. All of a 
sudden the one assistunt whispered some- 
thing to him, and Mr. C. said: “I was 
just thinking of that. We need a bit of 
comedy here.” I could not find out for a 
long time what was going on. The assistunts 
kept running around looking for something. 
After about two hours Mr. Cecil grew very 
angry and said how everything fell on him 
just when his nerves were more and more 
shattered at begginning a new picture and 
what was the use of assistents if they could 
not find a man who could wiggle his ears? 

As soon as I heard that, I stepped right 
up and said I could get him a man who 
could wiggle his ears perfectly. He said 
for God’s sake get him, and I forgave him 
such words, as I know what temperment is. 
But then I remembered something and went 
back and said: “This actor which I will 
get has a lot of background and will be 
high-priced, and how long will you want 
him for?” And he said: “We will carry 
him straight through the picture for comedy, 
and he will get ten dollars (10) a day if 
you get him here in ten minutes.” 
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HE LEISURED cosmopolite— 
6) she who takes time and 
thought for the shadings of the 
mode and the fineness of fragrant 
toiletries—goes to the same cou- 
turier and the same parfumer year 
after full-lived year. 

True, she chooses various mod- 
els—frocks of different line and 
color. Indeed, she chooses varied 
odeurs, too. But having found 
the one artist of dress, and the one 
skillful parfumer who meet to 


[ARIETY 


perfection the needs of her un- 
erring taste, she delights in the 
creations of their imagining— 
leaving things of lesser worth to 
those who are satisfied with end- 
less experiment. 


Thus, on the dressing tables of 
Park Avenue, as on those of the 
Riviera, one notes a variety of 
odeurs—Subtilite, Mon Boudoir, 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, 
and Le Temps des Lilas—all Hou- 


bigant Perfumes. 


A guide to selecting the right perfume awaits you in the booklet, ‘Things 


Perjumes W bisper."’ Please write for 1 
with Houbsgant odeurs. Houbigant, Inc., 


we will also send five sachets fragrant 


539 West 45th St., New York. 


UBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 
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Gives Zest 
To Charm 














Houbigant Face Powder — per- 
tumed with Subtilité, Mon Bou 
doir, Le Parfum Ideal, Quelques 
Fleurs, or Le Temps des Lilas — 
five natural rones—$1.50. 
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Sachet—fragrant with the exqui- 
site odeurs of Houbigant; a last- 
ing delight in frocks, lingerie, 
and accessories—$1.75. 





ee ee 


Dusting Powder — soft, fine, fra- 
rrant; for generous use following 
the bath. Perfumes the skin deli- 
ately with Houbigant odeurs. 
Large box—flatwool puff—$1.50. 





Le Temps des Lilas Cream—an 
excellent cold cream for cleans- 
ing, soothing, and toning the 
skin. With the odeur of fresh 
lilacs—$1.00. Houbigart brilli- 
antine—the smartest coiffures are 
shaped, kept smooth and lightly 
pertumed with this fine brillian- 
tine; in jars—$1.7 


t 
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Houbigant Perfumes are obtain- 
able in purse-size quarter ounce 
bottles, so that you may try many 
different fragrances. Subtilité and 
Mon Boudoir—$1.25; Le Parfum 
Ideal, Queiques Fleurs, and Le 
Temps des Lilas—$1.00. La Rose 
France and Quelques Violettes— 

$1.00 


Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. omly 
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0 Million Years 
to the nearest star 


yer picture helps us to realize what our 
minds can hardly understand—the won- 
derful size of the universe. It is one of the 
15,000 striking educational pictures in The 
Book of Knowledge. Many of them are in 
color, or handsome gravure. 
the child’s attention, entertain him, and teach 
him, almost at a glance, important facts of 
the world of knowledge. The Book of Knowl- 
edge is the simplest and most natural method 
of helping the child to educate himself. The 
fascinating articles are grouped in 18 story- 
like departments: Familiar Things, The Earth, 
Animal Life, Plant Life, Our Own Life, 
Literature, Things to Make and Do, etc., all 
the essential knowledge of the world. Step 
by step the young reader is led, from the 
easy to the morc difficult, so gradually that 
he does not feel the upward climb. 





Encyclopedia 
Answers Every Question a Child Can Ask 

What holds the stars up? 

Why has water no taste? 

Where do thoughts come from? 

Why does a stick float? 
This wonderful educational plan, which has cap- 
tured the child mind, is the idea of a father who 
loved his child and knew its needs. He drew to his 
help other parents of long experience in writing 
for children. They studied with the children,played 
and worked with them, and from the discoveries 
they made, The Book of Knowledge grew. Children 
do not need to be urged to consult it. They recog- 
nize here their own book, really made for them. 
They read it for hours at atime, absorbed. 


On exhibition at the wonderful 


SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


International Exposition, Philadelphia 
Main Aisle, Liberal Arts Building 


32-Page Sample Section FREE! 


Send the coupon for sec- 
tion containing questions, 
pictures and story-articles 
from The Book of Knowl- 
edge. Contents: Animals, 
Plants, Fish,Insects, 
Industries,etc. — How 
Long Do Animals Live? 
Where Does The Rain Go? 
Three Ways The Earth 
Moves, etc. See what the 
children think ofit. 








THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 14 

2 W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Mail me the free 32-page sample section of questions, story -articles 

LS i color plate---from The of 


Name 
Address 











They attract| 


R. B. 11-26 


So I took a taxicab to Mr. Guliver’s 
rooming-house, just praying he would be 
home. His landlady gave me a serching 
look, thinking the worst out of her nar- 
row mind when an actoress came to call 
on a gentleman, but I returned her gaze 
evenly and I said: “I am here on business 
only.” So she called Mr. G. 

He said he would take the part, though 
it was not the kind he had come to Holly- 
| wood to take. I told him it might lead to 
anything, and that Mr. C. had practically 
said it was just the begginning of something 
serious. And then I told him what I had 
had in my mind from the time I went to 
the expense of taking a taxicab. I said: 
“Il am a modern girl, Mr. Guliver, and you 
are looking for a manager. Now I have 
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managed to get you this part, and it is only 
fair that I should have half of what you 
make every day. And furthermore,” I told 
him, “if you do not do this, or try to put 
anything over such as not giving me half, 
I will use my influence with L. Mortimer 
Cecil and have you thrown off the ‘lot.’” 

So I will be getting five dollars ($5.00) a 
day without working, and I am going to 
see that Mr. G.’s money comes in one-dollar 
($1.00) bills so he will always have some 
change. 

(And then one day the Dear Diary girl 
was taken out “on location,” where many 
and strange things happened, all of which 
is recorded in further extracts from this 
Diary which wili be published in an early 
issue.) 





THE TRAGEDY OF GILDED YOUTH 


(Continued from page 73) 


One of the strangest products of these 
loveless homes is the son of a_ beautiful 
| girl who married for money and subsequently 
killed herself. Her husband was a stupidly 
self-righteous and domineering man who 
transferred his crushing weight of authority 
to his children when his wife escaped him. 
The boy, raised in terror of the father, was 
befriended only by a Japanese valet who be- 
came a sort of bodyguard and slave to him 
as he grew up. This faithful servant was 
finally discharged, of course, by the father, 
and the boy all but died of it. He came 
out of adolescence with what the psy- 
chiatrists call “an inferiority.” He was never 
happy except in low and stupid company, 
and he ran away at every opportunity to 
pass his time with the most disreputable 
associates. As soon as he came of age, he 
married secretly an Oriental-looking low-class 
girl who proved to be the daughter of a 
Chinese laundryman and a woman of the 
streets. Everybody was horrified. Nobody 
understood that it was perfectly natural for 
him to fall in love with such a girl after 
a childhood in which a Japanese valet had 
| been his only object of affection. His father 
| has practically disowned him, and he has 
| now disappeared, on a small allowance, into 
the life of a degraded “remittance man.” 
| He is typical to me of those neglected chil- 
|dren of the rich whose affections get fixed 
lon a “servile image,” as the psychiatrists say. 
| The other two boys, Haviland and Roger 
—are examples of the way in which many 
| of these boys grow up without any real 
affection for anybody, even in their sexual 
relations. They have no sympathy, no 
generous emotions, no imaginative response 
|to anybody else’s sufferings, and no sense of 
responsibility for the unhappiness which they 
cause. 


KNOW at least one conspicuous woman 

who has grown up like that too. I've 
known her since her childhood, and she was 
| certainly the most disagreeable little girl I've 
ever seen. Her father bore a famous South- 
ern name that had been made distinguished 
| by a succession of patriots, statesmen, judges 
|and public men. Needing money as a youth, 
|he had married a rather simple-minded girl 
with a good estate, and they had set up a 
fashionable home to which he invited only 
the most narrowly select of social circles. He 
was an amazingly self-satisfied and unpleasant 
person, living on his wife’s money, pre- 
serving his self-respect by treating her with 
| the cool insolence of his assumed superiority, 
|and looking down on everybody else. His 
| two children, a boy and a girl, both imitated 
him. I didn’t know the boy, but the girl, 
Eleanor, felt as superior as if she belonged 
to a higher order of creation than anyone 
she met. A tight-lipped, cold-eyed little 
blonde, she intimidated most of us by that 
unpleasant form of frankness which consists 
in saying any disagreeable personal thing that 


comes into the mind. But she was not 
quick-witted—she was, in fact, quite stupid; 
and if you did not allow yourself to be hurt 
by her, you could easily silence her with 
sarcasm. After some encounters of that kind, 
she accepted me as a friend, but with no 
faintest trace of affection as far as I could 
see. She had none for anybody, unless it 
was for her father. She treated her mother 
as contemptuously as if the poor woman 
were an old servant. She and her brother 
seemed to be not so much friends as “inti- 
mate enemies.” She overrode everybody 
else. 

She was, of course, excessively ambitious, 
and when she became engaged to a rather 
ridiculous young man with an immense for- 
tune, she made no secret of the fact that she 
was marrying for money. His father was 
delighted. The boy had been dissolute. To 
have him marry a girl of Eleanor’s birth 
and breeding was apparently to save him 
from a real social disaster, and the father 
insisted on it, made a handsome settlement 
on Eleanor, and took the boy back into his 
favor as soon as the marriage was achieved. 

Eleanor now became one of the richest 
and certainly the haughtiest woman in New 
York. Unfortunately, she had no taste. She 
did not at all- know how to spend money 
prettily. She overdressed. Her house was 
furnished in a hodge-podge and confusion of 
expensive ugliness. She filled every room, for 
instance, with that flower of the parvenu, 
the orchid. She did not know how to man- 
age servants. Her housekeeping was atro- 
cious and her dinners were worse. The 
whole thing was stupid, and she was most 
stupid of all in her management of her 
husband, for she treated him very much as 
her father had treated her mother. 

He was a prematurely bald, clean-shaven, 
little, fat young man who proved to have 
an idea that he was Napoleonic. He was 
certainly a ruthless and able man of business, 
and when his father died, he set himself up 
as head of his father’s gigantic industrial 
plant, which he managed efficiently from a 
palatial office in New York, sitting at a 
huge flat desk large enough to give a dance 
on, surrounded by relics and portraits and 
busts of Napoleon. Eleanor persecuted him 
with ridicule. He replied by taking on a 
number of mistresses in the true Napoleonic 
manner. She retaliated by getting herself a 
lover, but I think that, in the way she be- 
haved about the lover, she too was typical 
of the sons and daughters of the fashionable 
rich, who, because of their frustated child- 
hood, have no affection in what they call 
their love. Certainly Eleanor, in all her 
liaisons, was merely cruel and predatory. 
She never showed a gentle thought that I 
could ever see, nor a moment's consideration 
for the man’s happiness or his welfare. 

She was lucky in one thing—her husband 
had sense enough to keep his marital trou- 
bles out of court. The scandal of their lives 
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Youthful 


Beauty 
Instantly 


lies in the youthful shades of 


Pompeian powder and rouge 





By MADAME JEANNETTE de CORDET 


Famous cosmetician, retained by The Pompeian Laboratories 
as a consultant to give authentic advice regarding the care 
of the skin and the proper use of beauty preparations. 


NO more dull-looking complexions! 
I can tell you how to have that 
indescribable charm of fresh young 
girlhood. 


So perfectly do the shadesof these twin 
toiletries — Pompeian Beauty Powder 
and Pompeian Bloom—accord with the 
tints and tones of the natural skin, that 
their combined use gives fresh youthful 
beauty — instantly. They add the deft 
touch that reveals the full blown glory 
of your complexion. 


This powder is soft and velvety to the 
touch — delicately perfumed — spreads 
evenly, spreads with an enchanting 
smoothness. 

Pompeian Bloom looks exactly like 
your own coloring. It does not crumble 
or break, but keeps compact and usable 
—and comes off on the puff easily. 


All shades of Pompeian Beauty Pow- 
der and Bloom for sale at drug and 
toilet counters. Price 60c per box. In 
Canada slightly higher. 


Shade Chart for POMPEIAN BEAUTY 
POWDER and POMPEIAN BLOOM 


POMPEIAN BEAUTY POWDER comes in Flesh—a 
definite pink for fresh, youthful skins; Natu- 
relle—a delicate creamy pink with a rosy sug- 
gestion of youth; Rachel—the warm creamy 
tan for the brunette type; and White—the pure 
white used by many women in the evening. 
POMPEIAN BLOOM, a perfect rouge in Medi- 
um—asoftwarm rose that gives natural colorto 
the average woman; Oriental—a more bril- 
liant tone, similar to poppy-red; Orange— 
the new golden-rose for vivid types; Dark—a 
rich, deep damask rose; Light—a delicate 
but decisive pink suitable for very fair women. 


Send for — off, Sign and Send 

















h . easily be 75c. With the Art Panel (and at no sited or 
/ i adame Jeannette de Cordet 
L ZS NEW 1927 omens oe I will send you generous Pompeian Co., 2800 Payne Av., Cleveland, O. 
samples of Pompeian Beauty Powder and ' . : 
. € enclose 10c for the 1927 Pompeian Art Panel 
° Pompeian Bloom (a rouge). Specify on the and samples of powder and rouge. 
Pompetan A Vt Pane coupon the shades you wish. 
My booklet of beauty hints and secrets Name —— 
will also be sent to you with the samples yyy 
_ me shown ae (sop, part -_ and the Art Panel. Clip the coupon, enclose — ~~ 
illustrated) represents the lovely new 192 a dime end send today. mt 
Pompeian Art Panel entitled “The Bride,” ner ; oe 
which we offer our friends for only 10c. Painted poweer waneed? 
by the famous artist, Rolf Armstrong, and faith- la) + Shade of 
fully reproduced in ten color printings. Actual in Pauvee AL Lack rouge wanted ? 
size 27 x 7 inches. Its art store value would y Specialiste en Beauté 
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) was a private scandal, but it was none the 
|less appalling. She destroyed a half-dozen 
men in her secret campaigns against her hus- 
band, entering into intrigues with his busi- 
ness rivals, his associates, even his confiden- 
tial employees, in an effort to ruin him, and 
setting up against him lawyers and _politi- 
cians and business competitors whose quar- 
rels with him began in a procured attempt 
to champion her. Her ability in working 
; UP these intrigues was Machiavellian. He 

defeated her, at last, by getting her enticed 

into a speculative enterprise that threatened 
l to strip her of her private fortune; and in 
return for saving her, she had to give him 
ja divorce on his own terms. She is now 
| a wholly frustrated woman, ostracized by all 
|her old circle, living alone in Paris in a 
| proud isolation, poisoned with malevolence, 














aes clinging — 
So CFrench ~_ So) 
delightfully perfumed 


The airy lightness of Fioret Powder 
endears it to the cheeks of the smart 
women who wear it. 





And the wonder of this amazing pow’, 
der is that so ethereal a thing can cling| 
with such tenacity in spite of zephyrs, 
gales and winter! 





For cling it does—in a degree never 
before achieved in a powder so fine in 
texture! | 

Ah! Madame, these are the practical 
reasons why you may find in Fioret 
Powder the ideal you have sought and| 
sought, perhaps, in vain. But an aes-| 
thetic joy is still to be yours when you | 
find this lovely powder perfumed with 
the most delightful fragrance of “Jouir™| 
—an odeur subtle and discreet. 


You may buy Fioret Face Powder in| 


its beautiful green box at most good drug 
and department stores. Its price is only $1. 


FIORET, Inc. 
677 Fifth Avenue 


Poudre de 


FIORE 


New York 
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‘other that keeps them more normal. 


hateful and ill. 

When I say that to me she is typical 
of many of the children of fashionable 
homes in which habits of magnificence pre- 
vent the growth of natural affection, and 
that she is typical in her later lack of affec- 
tion in love, I do not mean, of course, that 
all the children of fashionable homes are 
like her. Where the family is large, the 
children often have an affection for each 
One 
of the most charming girls I have ever 
known came from a fashionable home where 
she was the youngest child and an only 
daughter in a family of boys. Her affec- 
tion for her brothers, I think, saved her. 
At least they gave her the boyish ideals of 
loyalty and gameness that have made her 
life, to me, a noble example. 

Her mother died when she was an infant, 
and she was practically brought up by her 
brothers, athletes, champion swimmers, and 
famous in their day as tennis-players. I 
knew her first at Newport, where we all cn- 
vied her swimming, her dancing and her ten- 
nis. She was not very good-looking. She 
was heavy-set, with the shoulder slouch of 
an expert with the racquet, but she was ir- 
resistibly frank and healthy and high-minded. 
She married one of her brother's college 
friends, an ambitious boy who was making 
a fortune in Wall Street, and she began her 
married life in the fashionable circles where 
she had all her girlhood friends. Then her 
husband got caught in a stock panic and lost 
everything, including her dowry, which he 
had invested for her. 


O our surprise, he refused to take money 
from her family, and she acquiesced in 
the refusal. They sold their house to pay 
their last debts, moved into a shabby little 
flat with their two children, and started life 
over again, on nothing. His struggle to get 


| back into affluence took him about ten years. 


It was a real struggle, against real poverty, 
and they carried it off with extraordinary 
spirit. Indeed, it was their spirit that made 
the whole thing possible. She, especially, 
was a marvel to me. She had no false pride. 
She continued to see all her old friends with- 
out embarrassment, to visit them and receive 
them in her little flat, with no self-con- 
sciousness, if they wished to come. 

And it was much more fun to climb the 
four flights of awful stairs to dine with her 
and her husband and their two little boys 
than it had ever been to visit them in the 
days of their magnificence. They had saved 
some of their furniture and dishes from the 
wreck, and she served the simplest of din- 
ners with good taste, helping the maid-of-all- 
work in the kitchen, a cigarette in her 
mouth, and letting vou join her in prepar- 
ing the food while she laughed and chatted. 
There was nothing sentimental about either 
him or her, but it did not take any clair- 
voyance to see that he adored her. And 
he had reason to. I never knew a woman 
who exhibited to better advantage the aris- 
tocratic ideals of courage and loyalty that 
are supposed to come from birth and breed- 
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ing—although, as I say, I believe that in 
her case those ideals were merely the sporting 
ideals that she had imitated from her broth- 
ers. 

Her husband is now conspicuously pros- 
perous again, and they are living in high 
style, but they complain that they are not 
really as happy as they were in their funny 
little flat. “And none of the friends who 
come to see us,” she says, “seem to enjoy 
themselves as much as they did down there. 
It makes them feel more formal, I suppose. 
They never let themselves go—and cut up 
—the way they used to.” 


NE of the saddest men I know was the 

only child of one of the wealthiest 
Fifth Avenue homes in my young days. 
Some attempt was made to kidnap him 
in his infancy, and his mother, panic- 
stricken, never let him go outside the house, 
as a boy, without a bodyguard. Raised in 
this suspicion and distrust of the world, his 
fear has become almost a phobia. Any heir 
to an enviable fortune is sure to have his 
share of such distrust. He soon learns that 
every other person who approaches him has 
a plan to take advantage of him. He sus- 
pects all friendly advances and looks more 
than twice at any gift of affection. With 
poor Waldo—let me call him—it amounts 
to a mania. He married the only girl in 
New York who had as much money as he, 
and I believe he did it because she was the 
one young woman among us whom even 
he could not suspect of accepting him out of 
any self-interest. As a matter of fact, she 
is qu‘te as unemotional, as cautious, as in- 
hibited by distrust, as he, and their marriage 
looks like an intimate formality. 

With no great love to comfort him at 
home, and mortally shy of strangers, he is 
pathetically dependent on his friends. He 
has a certain winning charm, an appearance 
of modest diffidence that attracts men to 
him, but he seems unable to distinguish be- 
tween his real friends and the sycophants 
who surrounded him,—perhaps because he 
distrusts them both equally,—and he remains 
pitifully lonely everywhere. He appears 
miserly because he has a fear of being 
“done” by everybody, and he will haggle 
over a purchase like an old woman of the 
Ghetto. He has such a morbid horror of 
publicity that when he gives anything to 
charity he does it privately and gets no 
credit for it. He moves about with as 
much secrecy as an outlaw, in private cars 
and special suites and his private yacht, 
isolated from his kind and avoiding crowds 
and social gatherings and public functions 
as if he were afraid of the plague. His one 
amusement really seems to be solitaire. He 
has invented an intricate variation of “Can- 
field,” which he mulls over incessantly. I 
once crossed the ocean with him on a liner, 
when his yacht was out of commission, and 
it was tragic to see him, day after day, sit- 
ting by the window of his deck-cabin, play- 
ing that game. 

He exhibits a sad exaggeration of qualities 
that are common handicaps among the fash- 
ionable rich. Born toa marriage without great 
love, raised in a home without demonstrative 
affection, cut off from friends and companions 
by fear and distrust, they come to maturity 
in a world of people of whom they are 
afraid, stared at with envy, as timid and 
worried as any other gregarious animal can 
be in the midst of a herd that js unfriendly. 
It was touching to see how happy some of 
them were during the recent war when the 
nation needed them and accepted them in 
service, either in uniform or as dollar-a-year 
men in Washington. For many of them, 
it was the first time in their lives that they 
had been on friendly terms with the great 
mass of the people around them, and they 
delighted in it like the cow that is described 
in Professor McDougall’s book on Social 
Psychology—the cow that had been separated 
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from its herd for weeks and ran about 
among them excitedly rubbing against every 
animal in the pasture before it could settle 
down to graze. It was touching to see how 
happy they were, and it was even more 
touching to see how their old terrors returned 
when the war was over and some interested 
gentlemen began to play on their fear of 
the herd in order to raise money for a 
crusade against Bolshevism. Poor Waldo 
gave to that campaign of propaganda enough 
money to have reformed many of the social 
grievances on which Bolshevism thrives. 
There is an obvious aspect of the failure 
in life of the fashionable rich, and that 
is their inability to build a family home. It 
is, of course, the first ambition of every 
founder of a great fortune, this desire to 
give himself a sort of immortality by erect- 
ing as a monument to himself, a magnificent 
house that shall be the ancestral home of 
a long line of later generations. He erects 
the house, preferably on Fifth Avenue. It 
is as beautiful as millions can make it. It 
looks like one ef those mansions that have 
sheltered an aristocratic family in France 
or England for hundreds of years. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not a home. For the reasons 
of which I have been writing, there is no love 





in it, no family affection, no happiness, and | 
therefore no sentimental attachment to it on | 


the part of anyone who lives in it. When 
the man who built it dies, it usually stands 
empty, or it is only occupied infrequently by 
his widow, who has never liked it. At her 
death, it is either sold to some new mil- 
lionaire who aspires to live among the 
fashionable rich, or it is torn down. The 
children never preserve it. Fifteen years 
ago, Fifth Avenue below Fifty-ninth Street 
was lined with such houses; now they are dis 
appearing as fast as the men who built them 
All through Westchester there are country 
estates, founded by these same men, now 
owned by strangers. Recently the widow of 
one Fifth Avenue millionaire even moved him 
out of a tomb on which he had spent several 
hundred thousand dollars, buried him in a 
modest plot, and sold his mausoleum to a 
parvenu. 


N England the fashionable rich acquire 
titles, and with their titles they take a 
definite place in the social system, with class 
responsibilities and public duties to attend 
to. They can become useful members of so- 
ciety—free of the popular suspicion which, 


in America, keeps the rich man out of public | 


life. Also, as aristocrats, they enter into a 
tradition which governs the education of 
their children and brings those children up 
with ideals of loyalty and service and good 
sportsmanship. It is astonishing to see what 
a good English school will do for the son of 
a rich “bounder.” It commonly makes a 
trustworthy and courageous gentleman out of 
him as easily as the public school in the 
United States makes “a good American” out 
of the immigrant’s son. 

Here in America, though it is almost every- 
body’s ambition to become rich and live in 
fashionable circles, the nation seems to have 
made no provision for using the rich or pro- 
tecting their children from the evil conse- 
quences of riches. Moneyed men are allowed 
only a sort of illegal power in politics. Sur- 
rounded by the inevitable envies and ani- 
mosities which their wealth arouses, they 
tend to become isolated in a self-interest that 
makes them as dangerous as outlaws to 
themselves and everybody else. Without the 
English law of primogeniture and the en- 
tailed estate, the rich family has no endur- 
ing foundation, and an American fortune is 
usually dissipated within three or four genera- 
tions. It follows that there is no body of 
wise tradition, such as the English have, 
to govern the wealthy in their difficult rela- 
tions with life. Our fashionable set is con- 
tinually recruited from the parvenus, and it is 
consequently as disorderly as one of those 
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early Colonial regiments in which the sol- 
dier’s term of enlistment was shorter than 
the campaign he had to fight. 

To sum it all up, I find, in my experi- 
ence, that iri fashionable life the marriage 
without love makes a home without affec- 
tion, and out of that home there come only 
|stupid or unhappy children. The stupid ones 
grow up selfish and cruel, without any sym- 
pathetic imagination, and with no loyalty in 
their love, which is commonly only a sex 
impulse that lacks tenderness. The unhappy 
ones either kill themselves in the melan- 
choly of their starved affections during ado- 
lescence, or they become wild and dissolute 


Henry could imagine me being even that 
wicked. That’s one trouble. A woman 
should never allow herself to seem too de- 
pendable in such matters. Certainties are 
so uninteresting.” 

“T think,” I replied, “that both of you 
may be rather missing the point. Let’s get 
this clear. Doesn't this philosophy of yours 
after all mean that you would discard or 
discount monogamy ?” 

“I don’t think it does,” she answered, 
“though perhaps it sounds so.” 

“Very much so,” I commented. 

“Please understand me,” she said. “I 
haven’t thought it through. I’m flounder- 
ing about in an effort to be honest. If I 
run into an occasional logical impasse, I 
can’t help it. I refuse to give up monogamy, 
Judge. That’s what I’ve been trying to 
say all along.” 


= ELL,” I said, “let’s see first what can 

be said for monogamy. For my part, 
I think monogamy is the ideal for people to 
work toward in marriage. They should 
achieve monogamy, both physically and 
spiritually, if possible. I think that in a 
marriage which represents the real union of 
a man and woman they find each other so 
evidently preferable to anybody else, both 
physically and spiritually, that they feel no 
inclination for experiences outside their own 
marriage. They uniquely fill each other’s 
lives. They are connoisseurs in love; they 
are so particular that nothing short of the 
created by themselves to 
suit their own need and their own taste, 
can satisfy them. And such an authentic 
best, of course, is not often built out of 
casual or varied contacts; it isn’t the growth 
of an hour or of a whim. It usually comes 
to perfection slowly, like a tree. A lot of 
people discover for themselves the inferiority 
of substitutes for this slow-grown thing, and 
they quit their foolishness after a very 
little experimenting. I have known many 
such. They seem to want to experiment 
largely because they have been told they 
mustn’t. They think they feel a need, a 
‘repression,’ but that feeling is mostly illu- 
sion, a warped state of mind.” 

“I agree—absolutely!” she exclaimed. 

“I’m glad you see it,” I continued. “But 
if that is your ideal, why do you compro- 
mise with it? Why not live up to it? Per- 
sonally, I have found it very satisfactory 
in my own marriage.” 

“Yes,” she retorted, “but that is because 
you and your wife wish it so, and not be- 
cause society wishes it on you. That's 
what I want. But my idea is that such 
an end can’t be achieved by coercion, by 
prohibitions, by society saying, ‘You shall,’ 
or by wives and husbands saying to each 
other, ‘You shall not.’ The first thing to 
be had is freedom of choice. Everything 
valuable in human conduct has to flow from 
that. Am I not right? If Henry and I 
achieve the kind of monogamy you speak 
lof, it must be a genuine achievement; 
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in their revolt against unhappiness, and de- 
stroy themselves with dissipation. There is 
no saving tradition here, such as the British 
have, to combat these destructive influences. 
And I wish to point out, in my next articles, 
why there is usually no escape for the vic- 
tims of these conditions into the common 
forms of culture which brighten many un- 
satisfactory lives, or into the consolations of 
religion which provide a refuge for most hu- 
man unhappiness. 

- (Another and even more interesting revela- 
tion of ultra-smart society by Mrs. Lydig, 
will appear in the next, the December, 
issue.) 


THE MORAL REVOLT 
(Continued from page 49) 


it must come into being because we gen- 
uinely want it, and not merely because 
society says we must have it whether we 
want it or not. People who hold them- 
selves to a technical monogamy when the 
hearts and souls don’t prompt them to it, 
are not finding monogamy. Their hearts 
are not in it, whatever may be said of their 
bodies. They fool themselves; they shut 
their eyes to the facts because society tells 
them it would be sinful candidly to admit 
the truth. Thus they achieve a fake. That’s 
the way with thousands of marriages to- 
day. I simply wont have it that way. I 
don’t like paste jewelry or other imitations 
of precious things. Monogamy is precious, 
and in its most perfect form it is rare. It 
isn’t to be had for the asking. It is a 
product of culture and of educated prefer- 
ence. It must be made. It is therefore 
difficult; but I think most persons could 
achieve genuinely monogamous marriages— 
spiritually monogamous marriages—if society 
would give them a chance. I want such a 
marriage in my own life, and I refuse to 
be fully content with less. I think it can 
be attained by freedom of choice, and the 
freedom, if necessary, to make mistakes— 
yes, even polygamous mistakes. I'd rather 
arrive at a monogamous marriage with my 
husband .by that road than not arrive at 
all. Besides, I don’t think either of us 
would run to the making of mistakes if we 
were free to make them. Freedom is the 
best preventive for that sort of thing.” 


_ F course you realize that given that 
sort of freedom, a lot of people would 
run amok,” I observed. 

“Tt would have to come gradually,” she 
answered. “In the meantime, why not 
reckon with people and their tastes and 
capacities as they are? I dote on Brahms 
and Beethoven; but I don’t expect every- 
body else to conform to my musical stand- 
ards. And so I say, why compel monogamy 
on people who either want it in some modi- 
fied form, or who don’t want it at all, or 
who just naturally object to being made to 
do things? Their tastes may not be highly 
cultured tastes, but they have a right to 
them. Also, they may not have married 
just the right person, and so circumstances 
may prevent them from achieving a truly 
monogamous marriage. If so, why deny 
them the right to better their condition if 
they can, so long as they don’t violate other 
people’s rights? It’s all terribly complex, 
Judge; but freedom—surely that is simple.” 

“Your idea, then,” I said, “is that if the 
bars could be let down, everybody would 
stop jumping fences and would stay in the 
pasture. Is that it?” 

“They would find the right pasture, and 
then they would stay there,” she answered. 
“They would stay because they liked the 
pasture. Why not?” 

“I think,’ I answered, “that a long talk 
between you and Henry might serve a use- 
ful and possibly a monogamic purpose. I 
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prescribe it. I shall bé interested to learn 
the outcome.” 

“Thank you, Judge,” she smiled. “And 
if we are not down here before long, you 
may infer that it is all right.” 

Some months have passed; I have not 
seen them since. 


N this incident there is, I think, food 

for thought. I am constantly amazed at 
the indications which show the tendency of 
apparently conservative and conventional 
persons to experiment with certain sex tradi- 
tions in an effort to make them more work- 
able and more in accord with human needs. 
It has never occurred before on such a 
scale, with any background comparable to 
our present highly mechanized and com- 
plicated civilization. It is impossible to 
doubt that it has an enormous significance. 

These are facts, which have to be faced. 
I strongly disagree with those who maintain 
that they must be faced in a hostile spirit. 
Tt does little good to face wide social 
changes in a hostile spirit. They come any- 
way; it is better to accept them rather in a 
spirit of constructive appraisal and criticism. 

Sex freedom prior to marriage has al- 
ways been a more or less common thing on 
the part of men, and is becoming not un- 
common on the part of women—particularly 
those taking a hand in the revolt of Youth. 

Custom has in a measure winked at it. 
It has said in effect: “All this is improper, 
of course, but we wont say too much about 
it. After marriage, however, everybody 
must be good.” 

But today this verdict of custom against 
liaisons in marriage obtains no such un- 
qualified support from society as it onte 
had. I repeat the assertion I have already 
made, that marital “infidelity” is increas- 
ing, and that an increasingly large number 
of personsare reasoning themselves into the 
belief that while marriage should be perma- 
nent if possible, it need not necessarily pre- 
clude outside sex affairs. The incidents I 
already related point to this change. I can 
recall many others of similar import. Let 
me emphasize again that this tolerance by 
the parties to the marriage involved is 
something I seldom or never used to en- 
counter, and now I encounter it on every 
hand. Such a fact will be repugnant and 
distasteful to many of my readers; but 
can’t help that. The point is that it és 
evidently a fact, and that its importance is 
such that I can’t well avoid recording it. 

It may interest the reader to know that 
this social change finds expression, not merely 
in the conduct and talk of obscure persons 
who are amateurs and novices in the field of 
ethics, but also in the writings of persons 
whose opinions are of the highest import. 
Bertrand Russell, for example, is one of the 
finest scientific and philosophic minds in 
England. One might disagree with his 
opinions, but nobody of any discrimination 
could treat them lightly. I quote from his 
recent book, “Education and the Good Life:” 

“One other thing in teaching (children) 
about sex-love. Jealousy must not be re- 
garded as a justifiable insistence upon right, 
but as a misfortune to the one who feels 
it, and a wrong toward its object. Where 
possessive elements intrude upon love, it 
loses its vivifying power and eats up person- 
ality; where they are absent, it fulfills per- 
sonality and brings a greater intensity of 
life. In former days parents ruined their 
relations with their children by preaching 
love as a duty; husbands and wives still 
too often ruin their relations to each other 
by the same mistake. Love cannot be a 
duty, because it is not subject to the will. 
It is a gift from heaven, the best that heaven 
has to bestow. Those who shut it up in a 
cage destroy the beauty and joy which it 
can only display while it is free and spon- 
taneous. Here again fear is the enemy. He 
who fears to lose that which makes the 
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| think. 





| happiness of his life has already lost it. 





In 
this, as in other things, fearlessness is the 
essence of wisdom. 

“For this reason, in teaching my own 
children, I shall try to prevent them from 
learning a moral code which I regard as 
harmful. Some people who themselves hold 
liberal views are willing that their children 
shall first acquire conventional morals, and 
become emancipated later, if at all. I can- 
not agree to this, because I hold that the 
traditional code not only forbids what is in- 
nocent, but also commands what is harmful. 
Those who have been taught conven- 
tionally will almost inevitably believe them- 
selves justified in indulging jealousy when 
occasion arises; moreover they will prob- 
ably be obsessed by sex either positively or 
negatively. I shall not teach that faithful- 
ness to our partner through life is in any 
way desirable, or that a permanent marriage 
should be regarded as excluding temporary 
episodes. So long as jealousy is regarded as 
virtuous, such episodes cause grave friction; 
but they do not do so where a less restrictive 
morality is accepted on both sides. Rela- 
tions involving children should be permanent 
if possible, but should not necessarily on 
that account be exclusive. Where there is 
mutual freedom and no pecuniary motive, 
love is good; where these conditions fail, 
it may often be bad. It is because they 
fail so frequently in the conventional mar- 
riage that a morality which is positive rather 
than restrictive, based upon hope rather 
than fear, is compelled, if it is logical, to 
disagree with the received code in matters 
of sex. And there can be no excuse for al- 
lowing our children to be taught a morality 
which we ourselves believe to be pernicious.” 


MONG persons who have thought out 
their judgments less clearly than Mr 
Russell in the passage I have just quoted, 
the working of the social change to which 
he gives such clean-cut expression is a cu- 
rious thing to watch. Thousands who feel 
the pull of the new conditions and in- 
fluences lack the courage to say what they 
In fact they deny that any such 
change is possible or desirable, and they 
enroll under the banners of conservatism 
with an éclat that deceives the very elect. 
I know, for example, a physician in Den- 
ver who is outwardly one of the pillars of 
the old order. Women’s clubs dote on him; 
social workers buzz around him; dowagers 
alarmed about the Younger Generation look 
upon him as a steadfast and shining light 
that reveals always which is the path of 
virtue; he is a pillar of one of the most im- 
portant churches in Denver and if anyone 
wants to advance radical ideas sufficiently 
cloaked in the mantle of respectability to 
win conservative support, they turn to the 
eminent Doctor for support—knowing that 
what he supports will be regarded as some- 
how safe and conservative by those who 
would sell their souls to the devil before 
they would abandon safety and conservatism. 
If the worthy Doctor were asked which 
passage in the above quotation from Ber- 
trand Russell he most disapproved of, he 
would probably point to the part that reads, 
“T shall not teach that faithfulness to our 
partner through life is im any way desir- 


| able, or that permanent marriage is to be 


regarded as excluding temporary episodes. 
So long as jealousy is regarded as virtuous, 
such episodes cause grave friction; but they 
do not do so where a less restrictive morality 
is accepted on both sides.” 

And he would point to other passages 
which he would pronounce almost equally 
offensive, and equally evidential that the 
home is in grave peril. He would add that 
unless something is done about it, society 
is going to the bow-wows. 

I recall that once when a certain other 
local physician was prosecuted and con- 
victed on the charge of having performed 
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a criminal operation, this Doctor was a 
leader among the physicians of Denver in 
encouraging the prosecution that finally re- 
sulted in the man’s conviction. 

A few months after this criminal practi- 
tioner was safely behind the bars, where he 
could no longer be a social menace, the holier 
Doctor himself personally performed a sim- 
ilar operation on a young married woman 
he had himself “betrayed.” He performed 
the operation in a very respectable Denver 
hospital, and he gave out to those who knew 
about it that the girl had been consorting 
with her divorced husband. He continued 
till recently his intimacy with this girl, 
whom I know very well, and who confided 
in me. 

He has a wife and a family of very fine 
children. His home is a happy one, so far 
as I know. 

His relations with the girl of whom I have 
been telling arose as the result of her going 
to him for treatment. He thereby violated 
not merely the social code, but the ethical 
code of his own profession, of which he is 
a leading light. And by loudly demanding 
vigorous prosecution, he helped send an- 
other man to prison for doing unintelli 
gently and clumsily what he himself thinks 
nothing of doing i-telligently and skillfully. 

As a matter of fact the real reason the 
other doctor was convicted by the jury was 
not that he had broken the law but that 
he had recklessly performed the operation 
on a woman so far advanced in pregnancy 
that she died. “We just figured,” said one 
of the jurors afterward, “that if he was 
such a reckless fool as that, we’d better send 
him up.” 

I shall have something to say on this 
subject of so-called criminal operations later. 
I am strongly against them except when 
for certain clear reasons connected usually 
with health they are unmistakably indicated 
as necessary. In the meantime the reader 
will not fail to note two things—first, that 
the jury was very little concerned with pun- 
ishing for the operation, but sentenced the 
doctor for his recklessness in practicing it; 
second, that the better known doctor himself 
is apparently as little opposed to such oper- 
ating as he is to other breaks with our 
established ways of thought and conduct. 
Thirteen men, one of them a reputable doc- 
tor, you see, secretly at odds with a code 
to which they still give outward assent. 

I know a doctor who performs in Denver 
an average of one such operation a day, 
mostly on married women, and I haven't a 
doubt that at an extremely conservative 
estimate, there are a thousand such opera- 
tions a year performed in Denver. 

For the benefit of readers who demand 
why the doctors who perform these opera- 
tions are not prosecuted, let me say it is 
practically impossible to get women to 
testify in such prosecutions, and that district 
attorneys give it up as a bad job—except 
when the operation results, or threatens to 
result, fatally. 


OW, in setting down the facts just given 
I do it without the slightest animus 
toward the distinguished doctor. Indeed, 
I regard him as an asset to the community; 
for he is an extremely competent physician. 
I have told about him because his case is 
typical. He is like many others, in that 
his inner life, be it right or wrong, is dif- 
ferent from his outer life. This fact he 
conceals. He has to. If he didn’t, he would 
lose caste. So he keeps up the sham. He 
secretly lives the thing he outwardly denies. 
He accepts and practices, in private, the 
views for which he would pillory a man like 
Bertrand Russell for boldly expressing in 
public. 

In his secret conduct and in his secret 
convictions he conforms, for instance, to 
what Mr. Russell suggests as feasible and 
possibly desirable in permanent marriage. 
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In practice he regards faithfulness to one’s ) 
partner in life as in no way desirable, and 
he thinks permanent marriage should not be 
regarded as excluding temporary episodes. 
It is true that he apparently rejects Mr. 
Russell’s suggestion that such episodes should 
be based on an honest mutual understanding 
between husbands and wives, and that a less 
restrictive morality be accepted on both sides. 
But possibly that is not because he dissents 
from this view, but rather because he fears 
the consequences of trying to convert his 
wife. Like my friend E—, he would doubt- 
less convert her if he could—unless, as is 
quite likely, he is one of those males who 
hold to the double standard. 


HE point I want to make is this: that 

people are doing these things, and that 
what they are doing constitutes the reality 
of this matter—not what they profess in 
order that they may avoid social destruc- 
tion. If this reasoning is correct, then I 
believe I have enough evidence to justify 
the conclusion, not that this change in our 
sex morals is going to take place at some 
time in the future, but that it has already 
largely taken place, and is developing and 
crystallizing into a tacitly recognized and 
increasingly tolerated code. It is not that 
such practices are new, or have never been 
known before, but that they have support 
from such a large segment of society. 

We have this thing among us now. It 
can’t be stopped. And to me it seems 
evident that the only course open to per- 
sons who are capable of rational thought 
is to accept the change, help guide it wisely, 
and transform it into a social asset as 
quickly as possible. In my judgment it is 
capable of becoming a social asset, and it 
is capable of bringing happiness rather than 
destruction into human life. It has done it 
already in the lives of scores and hundreds 
of persons known to me personally. 

Even the most casual survey of social 
history, and of the growth and development 
of folk-ways into moral customs, demon- 
Strates conclusively not only that such 
changes can't be stopped, but that they 
usually meet some established social need, 
and are therefore beneficent. They are not 
to be feared but to be welcomed. 

I don’t see how anyone with the least 
capacity for honest thinking can ignore the 
fact that it is custom that makes this or 
that line of conduct “right,” and that noth- 
ing else does. Here, within the last ten 
years, we have had changes in women’s dress, 
for instance, that were unthinkably “wrong” 
formerly. Only “fast’’ women wore clothes 
then which are accepted now as a matter 
of course by the most conservative and con- 
ventional persons. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago no decent 
woman could appear in a one-piece bathing- 
suit. The police would have arrested her if 
she had. I remember how back in those 
days a well-known actress appeared in a 
play, during one episode of which she was 
supposed to wear a bathing-suit—a heavily 
skirted and properly elongated bathing-suit, 
on the stage. Dramatic critics mentioned it. 
Great excitement along the Great White 
Way! New York, that now yawns at the 
nude beauties in the revues, was interested. 
Would she dare do it? After getting a gen- 
erous lot of publicity out of what her press 
agent had skillfully conveyed to the news- 
papers, the lady got around the difficulty by 
wearing a dressing-gown, through the folds 
of which the bathing-suit occasionally and 
coyly showed. None of us thought we were 
prurient fools, but that is the only word, 
I think, that can describe such a state of 
public opinion. 

Today a one-piece bathing-suit could be 
used in any play on any stage in New York 
if the drama called for it, and it wouldn't 
bring a comment from anybody except hope- 
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chiatric clinics. Young girls clad in one- 
piece bathing-suits now swarm our beaches, 
glowing with health, brown from the sun, 
lovely in their unhampered grace, chaste in 
the unashamed and unafraid uses of their 
bodies. Nor do they bring umbrellas for 
fear it will rain on their bathing-suits. 
Rather they swim and dive in a way that 
should bring clean delight to the heart and 
mind of any healthy-minded person. But 
who started it all—and in the teeth of what 
protests from the virtuous prudes who to- 
day follow suit, now that some one else has 
had the fortitude to make it easy and safe? 

It was “flappers” who made these innova- 
tions in dress. Historians of the future will 
make due record of this fact, and will trace 
many a vital social change back to it. The 
derided flapper has turned out to be a major 
determining factor in the changes I am dis- 
cussing in this book. 

Who can forget the roar of disapproval 
the virtuous raised when the flappers raised 
their skirts even above the ankle line? How 
the morals of the innovators were called into 
question; and how, as we got used to it, 
we gradually discovered that we had been 
uttering a lot of unclean nonsense, and that 
this change in women’s clothing was sane, 
reasonable, and clearly in the interest both 
of health and morals! 

Clothes, when used for concealment, are 
one of the most fruitful sources of the sex 
obsessions that possess us. If it were cus- 
tomary to expose the human body to public 
view, some of us would take better care 
of it who need to, and would be less like 
what Carlyle called forked radishes. 

Women and men bathe together nude in 
Japan. It is “right” there because it is the 
custom. In this country some people are 
said to do it at wild parties. Thus, what 
is clean and lovely in Japan we transform 
into obscurity perpetrated in silver pig-sties. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
that thousands of ministers all over this 
country are beginning to defend the “flap- 
per” and her innovations from the pulpit. 
I continually see in the newspapers accounts 
of sermons in which the Reverend Mr. So- 
and-So has pronounced the Younger Gen- 
eration on the right track. There is hope 
for the church in that attitude of mind; 
and it is growing. What I am wondering is 
how long it will take the clergy to support 
other changes which they denounce as 
fiercely today as they once did those now 
“moral” modes of dress. 

Thus changes still go on, both in dress 
and in conduct; and still we have people 
who learn no lesson from the past, who 
absorb no wisdom from history, and who 
protest consistently and steadily and stupidly 
at every latest phase of change. 


HAT applies so clearly in women’s 

dress applies as clearly in our sex code. 
That code is changing. In a few years the 
people who are holding up their hands in 
speechless horror at the “demoralization” 
which they see around them, will accept 
that “demoralization” as a matter of course; 
and in the same breath they will turn the 
guns of their wrath on some other change 
which is recent and therefore “wrong.” 

The facts which I am constantly observing 
lead me to believe that the day is not far 
off when these protesters will find themselves 
acquiescing in a revolutionary conception of 
what marriage is and what it is for. Thev 
will acquiesce in it because it will be ‘“cus- 
tom” and therefore right; and they wont 
have the least notion of the slow stages by 
which they got there after a lot of “im- 
moral” people had blazed the trail and made 
a broad highway for their tender feet, and 
their flabby moral sinews. 

In that perhaps not very distant day, I 
think it quite possible that society at large 
will accept Mr. Russell’s drastic statement, 
which seems so significant of the present so- 
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cial drift that I do not apologize for quoting 
it once again: “I shall not teach that faith- 
fulness to our partner through life is in any 
way desirable, or that permanent marriage 
should be regarded as excluding temporary 
episodes. So long as jealousy is regarded as 
virtuous, such episodes cause grave friction; 
but they do not do so where a less restric- 
tive morality is accepted on both sides 
Note the force of the words “in any way.” 
don't see how Mr. Russell could have 
stated his view more uncompromisingly. 


THINK society will sometime accept that 

view of the matter, because what I see 
happening around me points that way. If 
society does accept it, then it will be the ac- 
cepted custom and will be “right.” 

At the same time, there will come other 
changes. The conservatives of that day will 
accept as a matter of course the view that 
unmarried women should, without social stig- 
ma, be permitted to have children out of 
wedlock if they choose. 

They may even accept the notion that 
people should be taught “the facts of life ;” 
and that since love is what makes the world 
go round, it might be well to turn its enor- 
mous energy to some rational use, and that 
people should therefore be taught love as an 
art—not sex love merely, but Love. For 
Mrs. E— spoke truly when she suggested 
that sex love is a worthless thing unless 
Love be the source of it; and that men and 
women must love each other as personalities 
first, and as men and women second. 

Since Love is an art, sex love is likewise 
an art. All persons, particularly young per- 
sons, should know this, and they should 
know the biological and psychological essen- 
tials on which the activities of sex are based. 
To some the suggestion that sex love is an 
art and should be taught as such, will seem 
shocking. But the evidence that passes be- 
fore me daily of the bungling, terrible stu- 
pidity and ignorance of men and women in 
their physical and spiritual relationships is a 
far more shocking thing than would be a 
Temple of Venus in every town—I some- 
times feel that ninety per cent of the misery 
in the world is due to our lack of education 
in these matters. 

The ancients were not so wholly lacking 
in common sense about some things as are 
we, witk our puritan civilization, and the 
tangle of pseudo-Christian theology which 
we are pleased to call religion. The an- 
cients—some of them at least—perfectly un- 
derstood the importance of giving some 
practical, direct, and unashamed attention to 
making effective, rather than abortive, the 
fact of sex. 

We have quite different notions, but the 
problem of sex ignorance is none the less 
with us. Some day we shall solve it, in 
our own fashion. And at present it is impos- 
sible to forecast what that solution will be. 
All that is certain is that some scientific and 
rational solution is needed. 

In “The Revolt of Modern Youth,” re- 
cently written with the assistance of my col- 
laborator Wainwright Evans, I have indi- 
cated how the Younger Generation seems to 
be pointing the way toward some such out- 
come. And the facts I have been giving here 
seem to show that the Older Generation is 
inclined to take a hand. 

In the meantime let us courageously, and 
without superstitious fear, face honestly the 
fact that the change is manifestly coming. 
Let us all candidly admit that, along with 
a degree of sex freedom prior to marriage 
such as we have not hitherto known, the 
drastic alterations in our marriage code of 
which I have been giving some examples 
are demonstrably here, working like leaven 
in every channel of our social life. 

(New and yet more startling chapters in 
Judge Lindsey’s “The Moral Revolt” will ap- 
pear in the next, the December, issue.) 
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(Continued from page 85) 


snappy stuff?” asked Jerrold. “Now aren't 
you glad you came?” 

“The music,” thought Lucia, “means as 
much to him as I do.”.... 

They were to motor through Europe. 
Lucia was glad of that. She was fond of 
the silver-gray car that her father had given 
her and which she had just broken in to 
its first five hundred miles. They were to 
go alone, without maid or chauffeur, and 
Lucia had fancied how it would be. Inns 
and moonlight nights and encounters with 
strange and romantic people were part of it. 
All her life she had wanted such things 
dimly, leaning across the barriers of wealth 
and publicity to gaze at them wistfully as 
she read about them in books. 

But it wasn’t as she had planned. They 
had two rainy days in Surrey, and Jerry 
swore laughingly that he had had enough 
of rural England. Something went wrong 
with the car, and after they had waited two 
days longer for repairs and a proper me- 
chanic, they drove back to London. There 
they spent a week dining and dancing with 
people who happened to be in London. The 
newspapers mentioned them, not as loudly 
as American newspapers had, but it was 
sufficient to make them conspicuous in the 
places Jerry seemed to prefer to frequent. 
In all these places were people who advised 
them where to go on the Continent, and 
nobody spoke of taking chances and driv- 
ing picturesquely along with only a road- 
map for guidance. They knew exactly when 
Jerry and his wife should be in Paris and 
in Italy and in Switzerland, and who would 
be there when they were. 


HEY did try Brittany at Lucia’s request, 
and Jerrold was charming and affec- 
tionate but obviously bored. He was frank- 
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ly unaware of what to do with himself for | 
any long period of time without an orchestra | 
or a horse or a golf-course. Beauty for him | 


divided itself rather sharply into two halves 
—good-looking girls and scenery. He called 
it scenery. As for the subtle relationships be- 
tween love and its setting, the things Lucia 
fumbled after with her child’s waking emo- 
tions, he did not know that they existed. He 
was willing to do what Lucia wanted, but 
she could not tell him that her pleasure hung 
upon his, and that one cannot romance alone. 


So they went to Paris; and that was differ- | 


ent, for there were people and races and fast 
drives to definite places in the country 
where they could be sure of what they were 


going to get to eat. Jerrold was proud of | 


Lucia. In every smart costume she seemed 
to look more lovely. More tired, perhaps, 
but Jerrold did not notice that. 

In Paris, too, was Miriam Kane, looking 
as unsophisticated as ever except for those 
cool eyes which recognized no property 


rights and observed no taboos. Lucia be- | 
gan to realize the extent of Jerrold’s sim- | 
plicity. He wanted to be in action, and in | 


all his healthy careless life he had not both- 
ered with reflection except during the few 
restless stammering days when he had de- 
cided to ask Lucia to marry him. That be- 
ing over, he was done with reflection. He 
had Lucia, and life was to be a colored pic- 
ture of amusing incidents and healthy exer- 
cise and simple business plans. Miriam 
Kane seemed, as far as he could tell, to have 
much the same idea. 

But it seemed to Lucia, after ten weeks 
of it, that the sight of another crowded 
dining-room, the presence of the next waiter 
bending obsequiously over her chair, the 
cracking blare of the next orchestra, would 
be the breaking-point. The weeks before 
her marriage had been crowded with ‘the 
same things, only varied by the company. 
But then she had been more sheltered. Now 
she was alone with Jerrold and expected to 
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manage things for herself. No one asked 
her if she was tired, for everyone laid gay 
claim to being “dead” all the time. Jerrold 
never seemed tired. He was always gay, al- 
ways ready for the next event until fatigue 
struck him hard, and then he wasted no 
words but went to sleep. Lucia couldn't 
do it so easily. But she could not complain 
of Jerrold. He was unendingly fond of his 
wife, and he had a hundred endearing ways 
she had never guessed until she married him. 
The freshness with which he woke in the 
morning, the generosity and tolerance which 
never failed him, the easy way he joined in 
everything, the boyish laugh and dancing 
face—Lucia loved all of him. He did not 
get drunk as so many of the others did, fol- 
lowing a collegiate habit of training which 
was deep in him. He took care of himself 
and was a trifle vain about it. Only it did 
not occur to him to take care of Lucia. 
It seemed to her that if he could only once 
see that she was tired, that alone would rest 
her. 

“Who's going?” she asked as he came in 
one morning with a fresh plan for an excur- 
sion by motor. 

“The usual crowd—the Dickeys and the 
Cottons and Miriam and Délacroix—maybe 
young Dwight.” 

Lucia had been up until three o'clock the 
night before. It seemed to her that she had 
just gone to sleep, and here was day again 
—midday, at that, and she must buy some 
clothes, for everything she had was out of 
whack. The world seemed very hot and 
pressing. 

“Why do we go?” 

“No reason. Only there’s nothing to do 
here. Just as you say, Lulu.” 

“Do you want to go?” 

“As you say. Of course, I did say I 
thought we'd go—there’s some nice foun- 
tains there or something like that—” 

“What do we see of fountains?” said 
| Lucia suddenly. “What do we see of any- 

thing—except people, people, people—all the 
kind we've seen before all our lives. People, 
| food, clothes—I'm tired of it—” 
“You've gof an awful grouch, Lulu.” 
| “] suppose. Miriam Kane never has one, 
though!” 

That was out before she meant to say it. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, she hasn't,” he 
replied. “She’s a very even-tempered girl.” 

“She has an awful reputation.” 

“Oh, I don't know. Some people think 
she had a rough time and is doing pretty 
| well.” 
| “You're one of those people.” 

“I wouldn't be surprised.” 

“Well, I'm not,” said Lucia. “I don’t like 
her type. I don’t like being with her.” 


ERROLD made’ no response. His big 
body seemed to shrug off her prejudices, 
and Lucia felt more weary than before. 
She turned her back on her husband and 
tried to quiet herself, brushing her hair in 
| quick even strokes. Even her hair wouldn't 
| lie right. It seemed dead and _ spiritless. 
Jerrold went out and closed the door, and 
she wanted to scream after him, to go down 
| the hall after him, hotel or no hotel. How 
| could he go away like that, silently disap- 
| proving? Why didn’t he tell her she was 
| right and take her away from all these noisy 
| people, away from her weary self? 
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The society magazines were still carrying 
pictures of the Farwell-Wilton wedding, and 
all over the States shop-girls and suburban 
girls, women who were through with the 
breakfast dishes, and listening to babies cry- 
ing, or who were suffering in hospitals, 
looked at the pictures of Lucia Wilton in 
her rose-point bridal veil and envied her and 
wondered what a girl felt like who had 
everything. She had even had the luck to 
marry a young man who was as handsome 
as she! They read that the young Wiltons 
were “touring the Continent” on their honey- 
moon, and to some of them that meant one 
grandiose thing and to some another, but 
all of their pictures were out of drawing. 
For Lucia’s head was down on her arms, as 
nearly every bride’s head is, once or twice 
during her honeymoon. 


OON she dried her eyes and had a cold 

bath; then with her nerves still jumping, 
drove to a dressmaking establishment which 
she and her mother always patronized, and 
bought two thousand dollars’ worth of 
clothes. That did not help her nerves, but 
it gave her fresh armor, and she decided 
to go to Versailles or wherever it was they 
wanted to drive. She started rather spirit- 
edly, but Miriam Kane was in one of her 
most experimental moods, and Jerrold was the 
subject of the experiment. Miriam had been 
boiled in publicity and had the sensitiveness 
taken out of her own nerves by cruelty. 
Life had been rough on her, and she was 
too young to be generous or forgiving. She 
met it with frank antagonism and was out 
for every bit of payment she could extract 
in excitement or interest. 

They dined, danced and drove at mad 
American speed over the highways and 
country roads and danced again. The 
blended intoxication of speed and music and 
wine made reality dim to all of them. They 
had lost what little conception they had of 
those parts of the world which did not con- 
cern them. The Dickeys and the Cottons 
were smart and expensive young people like 
the Wiltons, though not quite so notable. 
There was young Dwight, who had crossed 
with Lucia and Jerrold, who had no money, 
but a gift for spending that of other people 
admirably, and Eugene Délacroix, product 
of French and American divorces, who, like 
Miriam, had a history of escapade. They 
all called Lucia “the bride,” and the term, 
particularly on Miriam's lips, or on Dwight’s, 
became offensive and derisive. Miriam had 
a way of saying “bride” which seemed to 
mock at Lucia. 

That was the prelude. 
itself was quickly over. 

Miriam, leaning on a perfectly modeled 
elbow, her shoulder shrugging away a frag- 
ment of pale green chiffon, had the center 
of the stage. Her face was clear and in- 
teresting, with its indifference which yet was 
not quite indifference. They were all seated 
around two tables which the waiter had 
joined at their demand, and the perfection 
of the autumn night hung sweetly around 
them in the outdoor restaurant, but they 
were unaware of it. The discussion had 
crept into heat, following some rumor that 
Miriam contemplated marriage again. 

“Not I!” declared Miriam _insolently. 
“Marriage is on its last legs! If there 
weren't a fool born every minute—” 

Then Lucia’s voice, lifted high and swing- 
ing against Miriam’s: 

“What do you know about it ?” 

Miriam laughed. 

“I know a lot about it. And so will you. 
And so, apparently, will Jerry.” 

Lucia was standing, and even in the dim 
lights her face was pallid. 

“You've failed,” said Lucia, “so you want 
everyone else to fail. You're jealous—that’s 
your trouble: jealous of happiness, jealous 
of decency—” 

Jerrold was pulling his wife down. 


The little drama 


In a 
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moment she would have struck that mocking 
face opposite her. 

“The bride must have had a drop too 
much,” said Miriam, “or is it merely the 
inflammation of young love?” 

But only one person laughed. And 
strangely enough, it was not Délacroix, who 
usually found Miriam funny. Délacroix’s 
eyes followed Jerrold and Lucia going 
through the arched colonnade of the restau- 
rant, and while they were hopeless eyes, 
they were somber. He leaned forward and 
deftly drew the tangled talk away from the 
couple. 

Jerrold was embarrassed to the point of 
anger. 

“There’s no use in letting her get your 
goat like that,” he said to Lucia. “She talks 
rot, but she doesn’t mean half she says. 
And what if she does? There’s no point in 
tearing up the earth and acting crazy!” 

But that did not soothe Lucia. When 
they got back to their hotel, Jerrold, be- 
wildered and shamefaced by his first en- 
counte: with hysteria, called a doctor. The 
Frenchman took the hysteria calmly and 
quieted Lucia with a drug. But before he 
left, he took Jerrold aside and told him 
news that left him groping among undevel- 
oped feelings and more embarrassed than ever. 


HERE are certain births which seem al- 


most royal, even in America. Children 
are born now and then who mean that a 
lineage, superdistinguished by wealth and 
benevolence for two or three generations, is 
to be carried on. The fur-trader with a 
vision, the logger with the keen brain of a 
financier, the coal-miner who conquered his 
craft, is to be perpetuated again in American 








social and financial history. There is a fa- | 


mous doctor or two, several irreproachable 
nurses, incredibly soft and beautiful baby- 
clothes—and in the midst of all the excite- 
ment is a frightened girl, suffering perhaps 
a little less than her grandmother had suf- 
fered, but not so much less that her ex- 
perience does not seem enormous and terrible 
to her sheltered nerves and body. Again 
Lucia rose to the peak of experience, un- 
conscious as she had been on her wedding- 
day of 
whose procession she took her place. 


the millions of other women in | 


The great doctor, used to the interferences | 
of wealth, had insisted on a hospital; so | 


Lucia opened her eyes upon the perfectly 
tinted walls of a strange room and felt 
herself smiling, knowing instantly that this 
peace would be permanent. 

“Are you comfortable?” asked the nurse. 

Her voice was young, and when Lucia 
turned her head, she saw that the nurse was 
young too. 

“Miss Hitchcock?” she asked. 

“Miss Hitchcock couldn’t come at the last 
minute. Her mother is ill, and she had to 
go to her. So I took her place. I’m Miss 
Raymond, and I’m to take care of you. 
The other nurse has the baby.” 

Miss Raymond’s eyes were very blue, and 
her hair was dark and smooth under her 
scrap of a cap. She looked no older than 
Lucia, but she had strong arms that lifted 
her patient easily, and she held the baby, 
when she had a chance, as competently as 
if she had no fears of babies. There was 
love in her competence also, as she held 
Lucia’s child. -_ 

Jerrold came in. Lucia saw him coming 
awkwardly across the room, so unsure of 
himself in this place. He didn’t look like a 
father. 

“Hello, Lulu! 

She nodded. 

“You're a great little sport,” he said. 
sure glad it’s over.” 

“You look cheerful,” said Lucia weakly. 

He bent down and kissed her as if he were 
afraid she might dissolve under a caress. 

“I feel it. Well, I mustn’t stay. They 
wont want you disturbed. He’s a cute kid, 


Are you all right ?” 


“T’m 
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marking a new era in skin care. 
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matter from the pores 
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for the removal of cleansing cream. 
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moves all cleansing cream, dirt, grime 
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No oily skins 
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and dirt, rub the rest back in. Thus 
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isn’t he? I saw him outside in that bull- 
pen they’ve got for babies.” 

He was uncomfortable in the hospital 
room, which was so strange and seemed to 
demand emotions and such things from him. 

“The doctor says you’re a wonder,” he 
added from the doorway. She watched him 
stop to say something to the nurse, make 
some joke perhaps, for she could hear the 
light laugh of the nurse in return. He was 
just the same today as yesterday, as he had 
been on their honeymoon—cheerful, ready 
to please, dodging expressed emotion, gay at 
heart. Miss Raymond was still smiling 
when she came back to Lucia’s side. Jerrold 
usually left a smile on people’s faces. Lucia 
turned away. She could imagine Jerry, run- 
ning down the hospital steps, jumping into 
his car and driving away, tremendously re- 
lieved that the to-do was all over and that 
he could be easy and cheerful again. Lucia 
sighed. She had hoped again for something 
that -hadn’t happened, hoped that this ex- 
perience would change Jerry, wake him into 
a new kind of love for her. But apparently 
it had not. 


pocia began to feel strength come back 
into her, to sit up with pillows adjusted 
magically behind her. There were roses 
and orchids and baskets of forget-me-nots 
and every sort of hothouse flower. Some- 
times Miss Raymond looked at them a little 
oddly as she unpacked the glowing baskets. 
People presently began to come to see Lucia, 
and every night Jerry dropped in, gay and 
restless, joking with the nurse. He liked Miss 
Raymond; the other nurse annoyed him. 

Then one night he came later, dressed for 
dinner, and Lucia caught the odor of cock- 
tails. He had not bothered to dress since 
she had been ill, and she wondered. 

“Where's the party?” 

“The Jaffreys. They needed an extra man, 
so I said I’d breeze in. You don’t mind, do 
you, Lulu?” 

“Of course not.” 

She thought she did not mind, but as the 
evening wore on, she seemed to hear the 
music and see, again, Jerry’s dancing face. 
The next day some caller, dropping in for 
a few minutes, brought the word of the 
Jaffrey party. It had been very gay, ending 
with a prolonged treasure-hunt in mad 


| places. 


“Who was there?” 

“Miriam Kane; in the limelight, of course. 
All pressed and Parisian. She had some 
man with her—Délacroix—do you know 
him? Good-looking—sort of. They say a 
lot of things about him and Miriam. 
Miriam picked up Jerry, though.” 

“She did?” asked Lucia coolly. 

“They looked pretty chummy,” said her 
friend. “However, you don’t have to worry. 
You'll be out of this place soon, and then 
all you need is a fly-swatter.” 

When Lucia’s mother came in, she thought 
Lucia looked tired. So did the nurse. Miss 
Raymond promptly ordered no more com- 
pany and pulled down window-shades and 
told Jerry, when he came, that he must not 
stay long. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Jerry. 

“She's tired.” 

He knew it was more than that when he 
tried to kiss Lucia and she made no re- 
sponse. 

“Have a good time?” she asked, because 


| she couldn't help it. 


“Great party,” he said negligently. 

“Who was there?” 

“Oh, lots of people. Everybody.” 

“Miriam Kane?” 

“Yep.” 

“Dance with her?” 

“Once or twice.” 

Lucia turned on her side and was silent. 

“Lulu,” said Jerrold, putting his hand on 
her hair, “you aren’t sore, are you? What's 
the matter ?” 
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“Nothing.” 

He shifted his feet. “When you get well, 
Lulu, we'll show them what a party is,” he 
promised. 

That wasn’t what she wanted. She 
wanted him alone, passionate, articulate, 
adoring—unhappy away from her. But he 
wasn’t like that. He was never going to be 
like that! The tears came into her eyes. 

“Lulu, dear,” he protested, “shall I call 
the nurse? Or would you like me to tele- 
phone to your mother ?” 

“Yes—get rid of me and run back to 
Miriam Kane!” 


HAT was unfair. The sudden attack 

somehow established a defense for 
Miriam in Jerry’s mind. In his halting way 
he tried to see justice done. 

“But Lulu, that’s not fair. You told me 
it was all right to go to that party. And 
I don’t see why everybody’s out to lynch 
Miriam. You jumped down her throat there 
in Paris, and she’s never held it against you. 
Asked about you last night. In a way, she’s 
really generous. She hasn’t got much except 
a few disapproving relatives and a check- 
book they all want to use. It wasn’t her 
fault that Gondi bird she picked up abroad 
had been careless about listening to his pre- 
vious wedding-bells. She took him in good 
faith. She never talks about her troubles. 
All she needs is a hand-up.” 

Lucia’s pretty, arrogant face went white. 

“Why den’t you go see her, take her out 
some place, if you’re so keen about her? 
You needn’t come here and rave about her. 
She and Délacroix!” 

Miss Raymond, entering, paused hesitant 
in the doorway. 

Lucia flung herself down again deep in 
her pillows. 

“But Lulu,” Jerrold protested, “Délacroix 
is all right. He’s one of your best boosters. 
He’s—” 

Miss Raymond seemed to sense the situa- 
tion. A light hand on Jerry’s arm warned 
him, and she motioned him to leave the 
room. He went, miserably, and yet with a 
touch of defiance. 

“You mustn’t work yourself up, Mrs. 
Wilton.” 

“Leave me alone,’ mumbled Lucia. 

But the nurse would not. She became a 
figure of authority—straightening the tum- 
bled bed, making Lucia lie still. The air of 
the soft May evening crept into the hospital 
room, and Lucia felt spent and weary as she 
relaxed under the gentle massage of the 
nurse’s fingers on her forehead. 

“Just forget everything,” said Miss Ray- 
mond. 

Lucia stirred restlessly. “I never knew 
until I was married how things hurt,” she 
said, half to herself, half to the dim figure 
of the girl beside her. 

“No one does,” said Miss Raymond. 

Something in her tone aroused Lucia. 

“How do you know? You’re not.” 

“Married, you mean? Oh, yes, nearly a 
year now. I don’t use my name here in 
the hospital, because they all know me as 
Miss Raymond. But I was married last 
June—last June at St. Chrysostom’s.” 

“Why, so was I,” said Lucia, “—on the 
twentieth.” 

The nurse started and laughed. 

“They were putting up the flowers for 
your wedding, then, when we were married. 
Mine was the nineteenth. I always won- 
dered whom I had to thank for those 
a Yours must have been the big wed- 
ing.” 

“That was it,” said Lucia, and had a sud- 
den recollection. “But I think I saw your 
name in the book the old man had. I 
turned back. I think I remember your 
handwriting—Catherine Raymond—is that 
right ?” 

“The Bride Book, the sacristan called it,” 
said Catherine. 
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“You know,” said Lucia, “sometimes I 
wondered about you. I wondered where 
you went and who you were. I always felt 
sort of intimate, because we began together. 
And I wondered how things struck you. 
Isn't it strange that we turned up like this? 
Your husband isn't—” 

“No,” laughed the nurse, “he’s very much 
alive. He’s angry with me for being here.” 

“Doesn't he want you to work?” 

“He hates to have me away from him,” 
said Catherine. “That’s the trouble. It’s 
always the trouble.” 

Something in that statement reminded 
Lucia of her own mood. 

“You ought to be glad. I shouldn't think 
you would work, then.” 

“But I need to. There’s not much money 
if I don’t. You see, my husband—” She 
stopped, and her voice fell again into the 
quiet nurse’s composure from which it had 
been startled. “But you're not interested 
in all that.” 

“Yes, I am!” protested Lucia. “Tell me, 
please.” 


HE room was very dim now, and across 
its shadows the two girls groped toward 
each other, bolder than in daylight. 

“I might tell you how like a fairy-tale 
you seem,” began Catherine Raymond; “all 
the things you have and do, all the people 
who come to see you, the flowers and luxu- 
ries. It’s like a different world from the 
one I see when I leave the hospital. I go 
home to the tiny flat that we are always 
afraid we aren't going to be able to afford 
for another month, and it seems as if you 
can’t be quite real. It’s not just wealth. 
Of course I've seen plenty of wealthy people 
in the hospital before; but your baby is so 
perfect, and your husband— You have 
everything!” 

“IT haven't everything,” said Lucia slowly. 
“You said a moment ago that your hus- 
band couldn’t bear to have you away from 
him, that he cared too much. Mine doesn’t 
care like that. I—wish he did.” 

“If he did,” said the nurse, “maybe he 
would have moods, jealous, angry moods. 
If he did, maybe he wouldn’t always have a 
smile for you, and perhaps there would be 
long ugly struggles with temperament. My 
husband is an artist. I don’t know whether 
he’s good or not. I doubt his ‘goodness,’ 
rather. But he wants to do fine work, and 
he doesn’t sell it, and it rankles and eats 
into him and makes him wretched. He hates 
my working, and yet if I don’t, there isn’t 
going to be any chance of keeping the flat. 
Your husband is happy. You ought to be 
glad he’s happy. If you only knew how I 
wish mine could wear his smile!” 

Lucia flung out an impatient arm. 

“I suppose the thing I want is what you're 
getting,” she said. “I’ve always wanted it, 
and I never have had it. I want Jerry to 
care more. It’s only a kind of schoolboy’s 
love that I get, and all the rest that other 
women have has slipped by me. And 
wonder if some day the smile will change 
to a foolish grin, the kind his uncle had.” 

“He didn’t have to do anything for you. 
You had everything,’ Catherine Raymond 
reminded her. “The other kind of love 
grows with obstacles and hindrances, with 
responsibility and with fear. I like his light, 
clean attention to you. And it seems to me 
that, if you try, you can keep him really 
happy, so there will never be a foolish grin. 
That’s all you have to do—and you've 
everything to do it with. I’ve seen things 
in hospitals that would make you appreciate 
what you have. You should have seen the 
Kane girl!” 

Lucia’s body grew tense. 

“Miriam Kane?” j 

“Yes—the one who was written up in the 


| papers all over. I wont tell you too much, 


because it’s hospital stuff, but I can tell you 
a little. I was on night duty in that corner 
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of the hall, and sometimes when her spe- 
cials were off or busy, I used to have to 
look in to see how she was. There she was, 
alone, the newspapers reeking with her story, 
and her relatives didn’t even come near her. 
The husband—anyway, she thought he was 
her husband—never showed up at all. The 
baby died, and she lay there with her head 
turned to the wall, and it was so clear that 
she wanted to die too, that we all knew it. 
I never saw anyone so desolate. But she 
never cried. I guess she isn’t the crying 
kind. You couldn’t help being sorry for 
her, so pretty and so game and so sort of 
hard, as if she’d been frozen in trouble.” 

“My husband’s sorry for her,” said Lucia; 
“he likes her, too.” 

“I suppose he would. We all liked her 
here. But I was so sorry for her that love 
seemed rather precious, and I told Arnold 
I'd marry him. And a few months later 
I did.” 

“But you're happy ?” 

“Of course I’m madly happy sometimes— 
but then I never know what’s going to hap- 
pen next. Arnold doesn’t think of what’s 
going to happen, even when it’s a baby. It’s 
just a gorgeous emotional poem to him, 
having a baby.” 

“It must be rather wonderful to have a 
child like that!” exclaimed Lucia. 

Catherine Raymond made a little gesture 
of distress. 

“It is. But you see, I’d worked all my 
life. I wanted the man who loved me to 
take care of me, and—he doesn’t know 
how.” 

“You know,” said Lucia dreamily, “it’s 
quite wrong about my having everything. 
Nobody has everything. You remember the 
little man watching us write in the registry 
He knew that. He wished me luck, and I 
need it.” 


HESITANT knock came on the door, 

followed by a shadow of a knock. The 
nurse pressed the light button and went to 
see who it was. Outside stood Jerrold. 

“Did she get to sleep all right ?” he asked. 

“She’s awake. Go and see her.” 

“Oh, I wont disturb her,” said Jerrold, 
shying away from any display of feeling. 

Catherine Raymond’s firm hand touched 
his arm. 

“Go in—for a minute,” she said. 

Then she closed the door and went down 
the hall. For a space she hesitated as Jer- 
rold had; then she went into a public tele- 
phone booth and called a number. 

“Hello,” said Catherine. 

There was a smile in the voice that an- 
swered her at the other end of the line. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “how fine of you to 
call me!” 

“I just have a_minute,” answered Cather- 
ine, “but I thought 'I’d like to tell you I 
am sorry I was cross this afternoon.” 

“You're never cross, and if you were, I 
deserved it. I’m so incompetent. But I had 
a good idea tonight.” 

“Don’t worry. We'll manage somehow. 
Are you all right? Happy?” 

“T am now.” 

“Good night.” 

She hung up the receiver and stood there 
a moment, catching her lip between her even 
teeth. Then she went back to the room of 
her patient. Jerry was already at the door, 
uncomfortable as usual in the hospital sur- 
roundings. 

“I broke all the rules getting up here,” he 
was saying. “I'll have to get out quick, or 
they’ll operate on me or something. Good- 
night, Lulu.” 

It was a boy’s voice, shy and unemotional, 
but the girl’s voice met it on its own note, 
cheerfully. 

“Nice of you to come, Jerry. I’m sorry 
I was cross this afternoon. Tell Miriam 
we're going to have a big party for her 
when I get out of here! Good night.” 
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In Paris, Cutex manicure preparations 
are used more than any other! 


HE Sisieaceor alee Da past ENNE 
chooses this smart polish 


A femme elégante . . . they call 

her in Paris. The woman who 
cleverly emphasizes each smart de- 
tail of her grooming. 

Never does she use this special em- 
phasis to more flattering advantage 
than at her finger tips—drawing ad- 
miring eyes to note their exquisite 
perfection. Gleaming, tinted nails. 
Cuticle shaped in perfect ovals—re- 
vealing the lovely Half Moons. 

Those lovely ovals of smooth cuti- 
cle she achieved by the simplest, 
daintiest method ever conceived— 
Cutex, the dainty antiseptic liquid 
that removes every bit of old dead 
skin and easily shapes the new. 

For the final touch of radiance it 
is the enchanting rose of Cutex Liquid 
Polish that gives her nails their charm- 
ing accent. She simply brushes it 


over her nails—and there it stays till 
her next manicure. It spreads thin 
and smooth. Does not crack or peel 
off. And is so smart! 


The complete manicure 


Thoroughly wash your hands and file the 
nails. With orange stick and cotton 
dipped in Cutex free the dead dry cuticle 
from the nails and clean under the nail 
tips. Then follow with Cutex Cuticle 
Cream. Give your hands a final rinsing. 
Now brush Cutex Liquid Polish evenly 
over each nail. It is in two lovely shades 
—natural and the new Deep Rose. 

All Cutex preparations are 35c each—sets 
60c to $5.00—wherever toilet goods are sold. 

Or, send toc with coupon for introductory 
bottles of Cutex Liquid Polish (natural) and 
Cutex Liquid Polish Remover. If you live 
in Canada, address Northam Warren, Dept. 
R-11,85 St. Alexander Street, Montreal. 
NortHam Warren — New York, Paris, 
London. 


Send 10¢ for Introductory Sizes 





r= Warren, Dept. R-11, 
114 W. 17th St., NewYork City, N. Y. 
I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for 
generous bottle of Cutex Liquid Polish 
and Cutex Liquid Polish Remover. 


eMail 
Coupon 








— | today! 
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ifts 
m One “yo 
-a pair of Kum-a-parts fr his cuffs 
-the hand-decorated chest fr his cigarettes 


Every man knows and acclaims the Kum-a-part with its click- 
open, snap-shut action; the one cuff button that combines 
smart style with guaranteed lifetime service. 


Give him the world’s most popular cuff button in this worthy 
and useful presentation package,—truly a gift of double delight. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and $5.00 to 
The Baer & Wilde Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


See at dealers, other smart Kum-a-part designs, charm- 
ingly boxed for giving. Priced $2.50 to $25 the pair. 


UMAPART («/\) * gf 


See the new Kum-a-part Dress Set with paterted easy-to-insert stud = 


MERICAN, |DEAL 


RADIATORS “44 BOILERS 








The ideal servants—twin com- 
forts of the home! Genially ra- 
diant to the family and guests. 
No flagging in supreme service. 
Save their hire, in economies 
effected—unendingly. They seek 
your employment—apply (for 
catalog), Buffalo, N. Y. 


You can enjoy at once—pay in ten months, 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U. S., Canada & Europe 











CHILDREN OF 


(Continued from 


“Can’t guess? Ted Larrabee.” 

“Oh, really.” 

“Ts that all it excites you?” 

“How do you know?” 

“Met him on a party in New York. 
Crazy about him. My dear, he’s perfectly 
divine.” 

“When did he get back?” 

“Two weeks ago.” 

“Oh!” 

Somewhat later she came to the door. 

“I’m sleepy, Kitty. Do you mind if I 
shut myself up for a nap?” She closed the 
door but instead of throwing herself on the 
lounge, she stood a long moment, her glance 
set in seriousness, gazing down the valley. 


Chapter Four 


T was now almost ten years since she had 

met Ted Larrabee on the great steamer 
which was bringing her back to America 
from the long drab exile of her childhood. 
Ahead, the mystery of divided households 
and strange parents. Behind, five years of 
banishment, which had suddenly effaced 
home and childish happiness; years without 
a break, long flights of days that resembled 
one another like the beads of her rosary, 
life run out slowly, indubitably, unrelieved, 
flat and monotonous. Five years of lone- 
liness without comprehension, leaving a re- 
bellion indelibly written in her character 
against this inexplicable thing called Divorce 
which had robbed her of her childhood. 

On the steamer a queer, bewildered gray 
figure, brooding over the reason of her exile, 
wondering what solution of the mystery was 
ahead of her—retreating into her shell the 
moment she was spoken to, taking refuge 
in her steamer chair, whence she peered out 
over her rug, her large eyes seeking to 
understand. 

Near her a group about whom the deck 
stewards hovered obsequiously; the women 
young, daringly dressed, enveloped in clouds 
of perfume, wearing a profusion of jewels, 
laughing uproariously at some whispered 
joke. Colonel Larrabee, an enormous man 
of forty-five or fifty, very straight and tall, 
with powerful shoulders, a deep, roaring 
voice, thick cheeks and a silvery mustache 
that twisted into points, perpetually in 
good humor, paying for everything, reg- 
ulating everything. 

From time to time a boy who appeared 
older than his years on account of his 
size—resembling his father Colonel Larra- 
bee in that—passed by, stopped for a greet- 
ing and went on, but never remained. At 
his approach the father would call out: 

“Teddy, you ruffian, what are you do- 


ing ?” 

Or more often one of the ladies would 
sing out: 

“Teddy, darling, you haven't been near 
us today!” 


Then the boy would stop, snatch off his 
cap, flush at some teasing remark and bal- 
ance from heel to heel until the moment 
arrived to escape. She liked him because 
his hair, tawny and stubbornly uplifted 
from his square, good-humored face, was 
always in disorder; because he did not 
wear close-shaped, tailored clothes with a 
colored handkerchief pendant from the 
pocket; because he did not smell of per- 
fume; because his hazel-blue eyes never 
stared at her impertinently but held in them 
something kind and impulsive as there was 
something kind in the rise of the lips and 
the upward-pointing nose, something simple 
and kind in the whole of the broad-spaced, 
square-hewn features that were full of the 
sheer delight of being alive and in motion. 
Once or twice in passing he had looked at 
her in a friendly way. Once she had seen 
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DIVORCE 

page 43) 

him hesitate with a box of candy in his TRADE MARK 
hand. Each time in terror she had 

dropped her glance, hoping, fearing, longing 


for him to speak to her. 


ON E morning Jean came upon him doing 

tricks to the exceeding delectation of a Fr 

crowd of small children who were enjoying r 
\e 


the circus. She stopped short, astonished. 
He vas standing on his head, waving his ™ 
legs in the most extraordinary way, - are Door Controlling 
casionally varying it by clapping his heels 

together. Suddenly he rolled over and P ower P. lants 
came to a sitting position at her feet, red 
and puffing. She burst into laughter. 

“Hello, it’s you!” he exclaimed, surprised. 

A little tot with her arms about his neck 
kept begging for an encore. 

“Teddy Bear, do it again!” 

The nickname struck her as being so 
ridiculously appropriate, as he sat there look- 
ing up at her, rough, shaggy and grinning, 
that she clung to a post in delight. 

“Why, you’re laughing,” he remarked; 
“didn’t think you could!” 

When she could get her breath, she re- 
peated mischievously: “Teddy Bear, do it 
again !” 

“Sure, I will. Here goes!” 

A second time he rose on his hands, and, 
growling furiously, pursued the tiny audi- 
ence which scattered with shrieks of terror | ‘ 
and delight. Then springing to his feet, he Pg 
cried: “Circus over—skidoo!” we 

He came to her, holding out his hand. 

“How are you? My name’s Edward 
Larrabee. What’s yours?” 

“Jean Waddington.” 

“Glad to know you. Liked your looks 
but you were so stand-offish.” 

“ >” 


















As the door is opened the power of a highly tempered steel spring 
is stored up, waiting to be released. When your hand lets go of the 
door-knob the spring unwinds, promptly starting the closing action, 
which is controlled by a piston working within its cylinder against 
hydraulic pressure. 

Make your doors complete in their functions. Enjoy the com- 
fort of knowing that they will always close gently but surely— 
and always under perfect control. 

Write for our booklet, ‘‘The Silent 


“Sure, you.” 

“I didn’t mean to be.” 

“Well, I made you laugh, didn’t I?” 

She was still smiling. The need of sun- 
light to dispel the fog of years! 

“How old are you?” 

“How old are you?” she said, with the 
proper sense of dignity. 

“Oh, all right—I'm sixteen.” 














“I’m fourteen.” ans 

“That all?” Doorman. 

‘You 1 k older. What’s that d dha 

“You look older. at’s that dress you 
wear? Sort of uniform, isn’t it?” Forged 

“Tt’s what we all wear at the Santissima The YALE Crank Shaft 
Annunciata—that’s a convent—at Florence.” P. Unit The ean det be 

“ ” ower? 

“You all alone? : . made of one piece of 

I'm going back with Mrs. Katts. She's Made under exacting specifications  drop-forged steel of s 





taking me. But she’s seasick.” as to length, thickness, width and great strength and te 
winding. Assures effective and con- rigidity. After being machined, 
stant power. No deterioration in it is carefully ground to gauge 


efficiency. to insure a perfect fit. 







He stopped and for a moment she was 
afraid that was to be all. But the face 
into which he was looking was no longer 
clouded. Sudden lights now in the full, 
dark eyes, a flush of color in the cheek, 
lips smiling, appealing; such a look of hap- 













The YALE 







piness suffusing every feature that he al- Regulating 
most exclaimed: “Jiminy, how pretty you The YALE Valve 
“D Connectin ; 
“Don’t go away,” she said suddenly. g Allows simple and 
Rod positive control of 





the closing speed of the door 

Unusually heavy; attached to the under all conditions. The valve 

piston by a large pin. Its construction is slightly below the center line 

eliminates the tendency to tilt, pre- of the cylinder, insuring a smooth 
venting constant wear and leakage. automatic checking action. 

EN minutes later they were up in the 


bow, camped on the deck, pillowed THE YALE & TOWNE MBG. CO. 


against a pile of rope; the world shut out Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 
behind them, a clear sky ahead, the whistle |” Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. ~ 
of the wind in the rigging, and the hiss : 
and slap of spray against the steel-sheathed v= : 
sides. . : = Sr Sas, See, + 
“Bully here, isn’t it ?” 

1s, wonderful. _| YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
“How long have you been over there, in 

the convent ?” aie : om 


“I thought you might think it~ fresh—” 
“No, no. I want to talk to you!” 
“Fine. How would you like to explore?” 
“T’d love it.” 

“Come on, then.” 
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PICTURES OF LIFE 


HE Transcontinental was standing in the Regina station. Four horse- 

men came trotting smartly up the street and drew up at the station 
entrance. Three of them wore the red tunics and broad sombreros of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police. The fourth was bareheaded, swarthy 
and wore a stained mackinaw, nondescript trousers and moccasins. An 
Indian or breed apparently. 

When the four dismounted, the group of travelers on the observation 
car platform saw that the Indian was handcuffed. Once more the R. N. 
W. M. P. had got its man. 

“Well,” said the middle-aged man in the gray polo coat, “that makes 
it perfect.” 

“What makes what perfect?” asked one of the group on the platform. 

“Seeing the Royal Northwest police come in with a prisoner.” 

“You see,” he went on, “I'm just returning from a trip around the 
world. I’ve been tied down to my desk for years and my traveling had 
been confined to business trips or an occasional vacation jaunt. 

“Well, three months ago I cut loose and took the missus and signed 
up for one of these round the world cruises. I swore I'd forget business 
and have a good time. 

“T’ve had it all right. And do you know why? It’s because I've felt 
all along that I've been moving through a series of interesting novels. I 
haven't had the slightest interest in the economic customs of the countries 
I've seen. But believe me, I’ve got a great kick out of seeing some of the 
things that I’ve been reading about all my life in fiction. 

“Venetian gondoliers, Arabs, Swiss yodelers and mountain climbers, 
Student Corps at Heidelburg, London Bobbies, Scotland Yard, natives div- 
ing for coins in tropical waters, Bedouins, flowers in Kew, British Army 
posts in India—these are some of the pictures which have been photo- 
graphed on my brain and that Ill never forget. 

“And to top it all, here, a few miles from home, I see the mounties 
bring ina man. As I said, that makes it perfect.” 

And that’s what travel will bring to you—new and vivid pictures 
which are never forgotten and courage to aid you in fulfilling the exact- 
ing requirements of the day. 

Travel makes the heart young and imparts a vibrant spirit to the mind 


and body. 


Travel Department—The Red Book Magazine. 
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“Five—almost five years.” 

“But you’ve been back?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not all alone?” 

“They never came.” 

“What! Five years! Good Lord!” He 
stopped awkwardly. “I say, your father 
and mother aren’t dead?” 

“Divorced. And they married again.” 

“Beasts! I beg your pardon—I oughtn’t 
to say that, ought I?” 

She shrugged, looking away. 

“Beastly, but—that’s my trouble too.” 

She looked at him, startled. “Divorced?” 

“No. Live apart. They fight over me. 
You know, six months here and six months 
there.” His face clouded. “There was a 
nasty time, a rotten time. All in the papers.” 

He stopped, looked at her. 

“No wonder it’s hard to get a laugh out 
of you.” 

Then impulsively, as though it were the 
most natural thing in the world, as though 
they had known each other for years, they 
poured out their confidences to each other. 
And he looked to her so like the race of 
legendary champions who were once born to 
redress wrongs and succor distress, that 
from that moment she felt as though she 
had been miraculously put under his protec- 
Se tee-ans Sharing of secrets! 

“Tell you what I’m going to do,” he said. 
“No one knows. Got it all planned out 
with a couple of fellows, friends of mine, 
working their way back in the steerage. 
We're shipping as waiters next summer— 





Panama, Philippines, China. Glorious lark. 
No dangling around Southampton for me! 
Dancing and talking to girls and all that sort 
of stuff! Well, you know what I mean !” | 
His face grew serious with purpose. “Want 

to be doing things—roughing it. I’m going 

to be an engineer.” 

“What's that?” 

“Fellow who builds bridges, big dams, 
lays out railroads. Big things. That’s the | 
life. If they think I’m going to sit around | 
living on their money, they’re mistaken. 
They’re going to have an awful surprise 
some day!” 





IFTING of clouds, moments of rapture, 
moments of sunshine, all too brief. The | 
last day, standing in the bow together, so- 
bered and regretful. Then strips of sand on 
the horizon—America. A sudden drawing | 
together. 

“T say, ‘Jean’ is too grown up. I’m going 
to call you Jinny.” 

“T like that.” She looked at him. Be- 
ginning of coquetry, one eyebrow arched. 
“Teddy Bear!” 

“That’s me!” 

They broke out laughing. 

“Look here, how about being friends, real 
friends?” He was looking past her, down 
at the curving spray. “No nonsense—chums, 
you know, through thick and thin? How 
about it?” 

Her eyes dimmed. “I'd like it—terribly.” 

“I say, you’re not going to cry?” 

A determined shake of the head. 

“T never cry.” 

“By Jiminy, I think you're altogether— 
altogether bully.” 

He held out his hand. Her hand slipped 
into it. She looked at him, smiled, couldn’t 
tell him what she thought of him. 

“Well, at any rate, I’ve made you smile a 
lot, haven’t I? Remember now, I’m com- 








LEROY SCOTT 


There’s a man who can write detective 

stories. You've read some of them in this 

magazine, but there are more and even 

better ones coming. Have an eye out, for 

instance, for ““The Strange Disappearance 
of Mollie Corbin,"* in an early issue. 
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( progress of every Civ 


seek worldly wisdom through foreign travel. No 
University has a wider course nor a dOor so gener- 
ously open to every student of the living world. 

Travel for its own sake should be popular —Cunard 
makes it available to all. 


The New 
Cunard Cabin and Tourist 3‘? Cabin Service... 
from New York to Plymouth, Havre and London 


— The only weekly service of its kind on the Atlantic — 
makes a trip to Europe in Fall, Winter and Spring especially 
attractive. The travel rush abroad has subsided; museums, art 
galleries, also trains and hotels are uncrowded, permitting of 
quiet study and repose at moderate expense. 

Four superb oil-burning Cunarders are in this service; they 
are fast, exceedingly comfortable, and go direce from dock to 
dock both east and .west. 

One way fare Cabin - $145.— and up. 
One way fare Tourist 3rd Cabin $85.— and up. 

People of leisure, educators, students, authors, artists, profes- 
sional men artd womien, and men of business, will find on this 
weekly service accommodation which exactly fits their purse 


and purpose. 


Sailing schedules and full information upon request 
to your local agent or 


CUNARD 


and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York 








Carry Your Funds in Cunard Travellers' Cheques 
— The Universal Currency — 
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rvvland of ancient lore and 
modern loveliness 


Pele, the ancient fire-goddess, who dwelt in the 

hottest of Hawaii's volcanoes, was set upon by 
her enemies. Down the sides of her mountain 
home ran the destructive flood of lava, hissing 
and steaming into the ocean below.” 


Hertz is the mystery of the 
Orient and the enchantment 
of the South Seas. A people, 
gentle, smiling and hospi- 
table, whose beginning is 


shrouded in legend. 


And with it Hawaii’s mod- 
ern beauty —coral beaches, 
a sapphire sea, exquisite 
music, tropic sunsets, gor- 
poe gardens and beauti- 
ul homes. 


Nowhere on earth is life so 
sweet as inthe“Happy Isles.” 
And they are so near. Every 
Wednesday a Matson Liner, 
perfectly appointed, luxuri- 
ously equipped, sails from 
San Francisco. 
Honolulu is but five and a half short 
days away —days of rest and pleas- 
ure. Here is a vacation incomparable 
—a three weeks’ tour at an all-in- 
clusive cost of about $270. The cou- 
pon will bring you complete infor- 
mation. 

The MALOLO (Flying Fish), the new 

Matson Liner which was launched in 

June, will be ready for her maiden trip 

to Honolulu in the spring of 1927. 

The new ROYAL HAWAIMAN HOTEL, 

overlooking Waikiki Beach, will be open 

early in 1927. The golf course in con- 


nection with the hotel was laid out by 
the late Seth L. Saynor. 


INatson 


_Jlavigation Company _ 


. 239 Market St., San Francisco 
_ 
we J 


Please send literature on a { } 

trip to Hawaii. Check here 
Here is 4¢ in stamps to cover mailing literature es- {} 
pecially prepared for use in schools. Check here 
Name 


Matson Navigation Co., 





| swinging open. 


ing round to see you, right off. But don’t 
you worry! Understand?” 

He said it so pugnaciously that she felt 
a new confidence. If anything were wrong, 
he’d set it right. 


Chapter Five 


ERE was she going? To her father 

or to her mother? Which would 
meet her at the dock? Which would mean 
home? Confusion of towers and sounds, 
strange new smells, shouted commands, 
crowds on the pier end, strange happy 
crowds, frantic wavings. Seeking for a face 
that might be her mother, or a tall form— 
her father. The huddled descending rush, 
clinging to the frantic Mrs. Katts, lately 
resuscitated. 

“Miss Waddington ?” 

A footman and a trim young woman in 
black. A special inspector plying her with 
questions. Mr. Waddington was delayed, 
would be there presently. Her baggage? 

Her baggage consisted of two valises. 

Her father at last; worried, out of breath, 
arms that hurt her deliciously. Then out of 
the clamoring crowd into a great limousine, 
chauffeur and footman in front; Mrs. Katts 
and the maid opposite—a maid who stared 
at her uncomfortably. Her hand clutched 
tightly in her father’s. So up through 
strident cafons, through polyglot crowds; 
soaring in the air over a great bridge—open 
country—home. . 

She sat up eagerly as they rolled into the 
great estate, peering out the window in an 
effort to recall some familiar landmark. 
What had become of the dogs she used to 
romp with, and the doll’s house? Was it 
still there in the little clump of beeches by 
the shore? Then high wrought-iron doors 
More footmen. A familiar 
face at last—Manning, the butler, with his 


| Gladstonian nose. 


| 


| 





“Praise God, you've come back, Miss Jean. 
You haven’t changed a bit.” 

“Mrs. Waddington home, Manning?” 

“Not yet, sir.” 

“Take Miss Jean to her apartment and 
bring her down to the library afterward.” 

A bedroom and sitting-room, overlooking 
the Sound, all to herself. 

“Can't I sleep in my old room, Man- 
ning ?” 

“Sorry, Miss, that’s taken now.” 

“Oh! And the dogs? Are any left?” 

“Old Gyp went last summer.” 

“And my playhouse? You 
that, Manning?” 

“That’s gone, too.” 

She was downstairs, later, in the library, 
curled in her father’s lap, tired with many 
emotions, but happy, tremendously happy, 
when her stepmother came in. He put her 


remember 


|from him guiltily, at the approach of the 


pale-blonde, anemic little woman with rest- 
less eyes and ready smile. 

“So this is my big daughter?” 

Cold lips on her forehead and eyes still 
blazing with jealousy. 

“Heavens, what has she got on?” 

“Tt’s the convent uniform, my dear.” 

“Hideous! She looks like an orphan asy- 
lum. What was the matter with Mrs. 
Katts to let her come over like that? 
Have you seen your lovely room, my dear?” 

“It’s very big,” she answered, looking at 
her fixedly. 

“We must go right up tomorrow and get 
you some clothes. One of the maids must 
lend her something for tonight. Thank 
heaven her mother hasn’t seen her yet. 
Wouldn’t she love to blame me for it!” 

“She’s very tall,” said her father, with a 
nervous twitch of his hand; “perhaps one of 
your dresses might fit her, my dear.” 

“Why, yes, of course!” 

An hour later, wandering aimlessly about 
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PRR: of Horidas West Coast 


a host of winter visitors—Tampa is the 
only place in Florida. It is a paradise of 
outdoor pleasure. Yachting, bathing, fishing, 
hunting, and golf on sporty courses are only a 
few of the multiple attractions that await you 
now at Tampa. The colorful Gasparilla Car- 
nival, grand opera, boat races, and many other 
special events are features you are sure to enjoy 
Gay City Life or Restful Recreation 
Tampa's Old Spanish atmosphere, its delight- 
ful health-giving climate, its glorious sunsets 
and moonlight, all charm. The beautiful Bay- 
shore Boulevard encircles miles of palm-fringed 
waters and leads to all places worth visiting, 
for Tampa is the center of Florida’s Famous 
West Coast Resort Section, a region distinctive 
in its natural beauty and famous for its magni- 
ficent resort hotels and entertainment facilities. 


Open-air Concerts Dail 
Bachman’s Million Dollar Band 
Come to Tampa for the winter and you'll want 
to stay. And with Tampa the industrial, 
financial and agricultural center of Southern 
Florida, the fastest growing city in the South 
and the nearest port of importance to the 
Panama Canal, business and investment op- 
portunities are offered almost without limit. 
A variety of accommodations suit every re- 
quirement, and fine shops, theatres and famous 
Spanish restaurants make Tampa the ideal 
combination of resort and metropolis. Plan 
now—to come and play, or 

work and stay. 

Get this New Booklet 
Let us send you our. illustrated 
booklet ‘“‘Tampa—Florida’s Great. | 
est City.” It tells an accurate and 


complete story of life and condi- 
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the second floor, she heard Mrs. Wadding- 
ton’s voice in shrill hysteria. Broken phrases, 

terrible phrases, revealing phrases: 
“You love her better than you do me! 
You always have! You've made me believe 
. she will always come between us. 

In your arms! I can’t bear it!” 
She opened the door and marched in, her 
head high. Mrs. Waddington in a dressing- 
gown, handkerchief in hand, stopped with 


|a gasp, gazing fearfully at her. 


“You are a wicked woman,” said the 
child, in cold fury. “You make everyone 
unhappy. I will never live with you. I’m 


|going to my mother!” 


She refused to be won over, refused to 
listen to the halting explanations her father 
made her an hour later. Of what use were 
explanations? One part of the mystery was 
clear. She understood her father now. A 
weak man, a man seeking the easiest way, 
twice a victim of stronger feminine natures. 
Vet she felt he at least loved her, would 
never have put her from him, that his love 
was his enduring remorse, his neglect an at- 
tempt to escape from it. 

The old sense of loneliness and a new 
ache—the longing for her mother. Perhaps 
her mother too had been sacrificed? Per- 
haps she was poor, or helpless or married to 
some one with other children, who would 
resent her too? 

“Your mother gets back from Newport 
tomorrow,” her father had said, looking 
away. 

Newport meant nothing to Jean. 

“When can I see her?” 

“You can go up tomorrow afternoon.” 


Chapter Six 


VAST corner house on lower Park 
Avenue,—home, perhaps,—her mother. 
Six or seven trunks in the great hall, foot- 
men and maids busy with valises, hat-boxes, 
shoe-boxes, toilet-bags. Huge crystal chan- 


| deliers through long vistas of salons as she 


was ushered in. Sound of *feminine voices. 

A sudden descending silence as she stood, 
gray and stiff, in the doorway. Before her 
three women, smoking cigarettes about a 
tea-table. She took a step forward, stopped 
in perplexity, turned impulsively and put out 
a timid, questioning hand. 

The dark lady jumped up. She heard 
a voice: “Good heavens, she thinks I’m her 
mother!” 

There was a moment of gripping stillness, 
then the dark lady calling frantically: 

“Louise! Louise! Come down!” 

“What is it?” 

“It’s your daughter.” 

Sudden descending rush of steps, flurry of 
skirts, a small woman in a negligee running 
in, catching her in her arms. 

“My daughter, my beautiful daughter!” 

In the room, heavy embarrassed silence, 
feeling of intrusion, risings, hurried depar- 
tures. 

“How wonderful, how beautiful you are!” 

Enveloped in perfumed arms, carried off 
to a jewel-box of a room, the boudoir of 
the famous, the beautiful Mrs. Chastaine, 
whose social activities were a matter of 
public record. Maids passing to and fro, 
unpacking, sorting, arranging armfuls of lin- 
gerie in special closets. The closing of doors, 
the sound of her mother’s voice angrily up- 
raised: 

“Who sent that child in to them in that 
hideous dress? Didn't I give orders to have 
her brought to me at once? Nice story!” 

Murmurs—angry, explanatory. Silence. 


Her mother back again, slender, still beau- | 


tiful in an operatic, brilliant way. Sudden 
feeling of dismay at this living challenge. 
“Heavens, my child, you’re enormous! 
You’re big enough to be seventeen.” 
The child stood stiffly looking at her, try- 
ing to readjust the picture she had created 
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in her passionate need of some justifying 
explanation. All that puzzled her, all the 
gorgeous vision of feminine charm and lux- 
ury closing in between them, driving them 
apart. Mrs. Chastaine, ill at ease before this 
wondering, hurt look, feeling sudden need 
of winning her by flattery. 

“Good gracious, what an ugly dress! But 
you look as pretty as Cinderella. Why 
didn’t they put something decent on you?” 

“My stepmother wanted me to wear one 
- the maid’s dresses. I wouldn’t. I hate 

er.” 

Mrs. Chastaine, who had been examining 
her underwear, gave a cry: 

“My poor child! I can’t bear it! Thank 
heaven you can wear my things. Josephine, 
we must dress this child properly!” 


HE went to the door, gave orders, shut 

it again, came back cheerfully. 

“I can’t get over it— You are so tall! 
How old are you? Thirteen, fourteen? 
Why yes, fourteen! Is it possible? You 
must do your hair differently. It’s lovely, 
dear, prettier than mine. That shade of tea- 
brown can’t be imitated. But it’s too rigid 
—too obvious. .... Josephine is wonder- 
ful at dressing hair. You must have lots of 
pretty dresses. You have my eyes—darker, 
but formed the same way. Wait till we get 
you something pretty to put on your back.” 

“How long am I to stay with you?” 

Taken aback by the abruptness of the 
question the mother hesitated and equivo- 
cated: 

“Of course you must visit your father— 
naturally.” 


“T wont go back there. I wont live with 


her.” Sudden drawing to her mother, in a 
passionate, proud need. “Don’t make me 
go back!” 


“But your father has a right, my dear.” 

“Do I belong to you or to my father?” 

“Good gracious, what a child! You be- 
long to both—of course, you belong to us 
both. But don’t bother your head about 
such things. Everything will be arranged 
properly.” 

“I must go to school—an American 
school,” said the child with a dignity that 
never left her. “I have so much to learn.” 

“Of course you must. But we'll talk of 
that later.” 

“T want to go right away. 
where my cousin Kitty is.” 

“Very well, my dear. I don’t see why 
not.” 

“T have already told my father so. 
arranged.” 

Mrs. Chastaine, to cover her confusion, 
said: 

“What a lovely speaking voice you have! 
It’s the Italian inflection, of course. You 
will be very glad of that later on. What a 
lot of things you must have learned over 
there.” 

“I can embroider and make lace and I 
can play on the piano. Would you like to 
hear me, signora?” 

“T should love to, but you mustn’t call me 
‘signora!’”’ Mrs. Chastaine actually found 
herself blushing. “You must call me 
Mother.” 

“But I don’t know you well enough.” 

Mrs. Chastaine sat down and gasped: 
“You extraordinary child!” She glanced 
around hurriedly to make sure that Joseph- 
ine had not heard. “But I am your 
mother, and I love you very much.” 

The child looked at her from out her 
great dark eyes, eyes harder and harder to 
meet. 

“Didn’t you hear me, dear?” 

“No, signora, you do not love me very 
much or you wouldn’t have put me away 
all this time.” 

Accusing, unanswerable verity in a child’s 
eyes. 

“Tt is very hard to explain to a child,” 


I want to go 


It is 
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Mrs. Chastaine began, taking her hand. 
“You belong to your father as well, and I 
mustn't criticize your father, must I? It 
was very difficult to know what to do. 
Some day when you are older we will have 
a long talk together and then you will un- 
derstand.” 

“T don’t understand now.” She drew her 
hands together, sharp pain in her heart. “I 
want to understand so.” 

“And now, darling, your mother wants 
to do lots and lots for you,” Mrs. Chas- 
taine urged, desperate at the thought of such 
an attitude becoming public. “I’m dining 
out tonight. I couldn’t get out of it. But 
tomorrow my whole day will be given to 
my pretty daughter. And we'll do a lot of 
shopping. I'll be so proud of you. Put 
your arms around your mother, dear.” 

A little frightened, a little dismayed, with 
a little touch of real yearning, she held her 
daughter in her arms and kissed her. 

The child submitted to the embrace. 


EA time. Jean, erect and still, her hair 

transformed by Josephine’s art, dressed 
as Mrs. Chastaine felt her daughter should 
be dressed. Everyone watching her curious- 
ly, surprised at her poise and unconscious- 
ness, her silence without embarrassment, her 
answers without effort, direct and candid. 
Many men arriving. When she had been in- 
troduced the first time, she made a little 
curtsey as she had been taught to do in the 
convent. Everyone smiled. 

“Have I done something wrong?” 

“You are too big a girl, my dear,”—Mrs. 
Chastaine’s arm around her protectingly, in a 
charming pose, a real Romney,—‘“too big 
to curtsey to gentlemen, now. They should 
be at your feet.” 

“Oh! And the ladies?” 

“That will be all right.” 

“T'll remember, signora.” 

She said it thoughtlessly, without inten- 
tion. A little quick interchange of smiles. 
Mrs. Chastaine, untroubled, laughing as she 
bent over to kiss her pretty daughter. 

“That’s very charming, my dear, for Italy, 
where children are taught to be deferential 
to their parents. But you are a little 
American now.” 

“Always called my father ‘sir’ to the day 
of his death. He'd have caned me if I 
hadn’t.” 

rs. Chastaine gave General Fitzhugh a 
grateful look, but her fingers had closed 
cruelly over the child’s arm, leaving marks 
that went deeper than the skin.» .. . 

“Once and for all, I will not have you 
call me ‘signora,’ do you understand?” 

No smiling now, no one present to act up 
to. Something blazed up in the child’s eyes, 
and before it Mrs. Chastaine’s mood turned 
to weak tears. 

“You make me ridiculous before my 
friends. What cantheservantsthink? How 
can you be so hard-hearted—so cruel!” 

The child laid her hand over the ache in 
her arm. So many things she could have 
said—so many things repressed, fought 
down! 

“T am going to school now—tright away.” 

That and nothing more. 

Even to Ted, to whom she recounted her 
meeting with Mrs. Waddington, she had 
never referred to what had passed between 
her mother and her. Pride and a curious 
sense of dignity forbade. 


OARDING school and Kitty; astonished 

to find that her lot was not exceptional. 
There were a score of her companions whose 
homes had also been torn asunder by di- 
vorce. Some were reconciled, transferring 
part of their affections to a new father or 
mother. Some sided with one or the other. 
Some remained neutral, clinging in their need 
to each. Then there were a few who re- 
belled as she rebelled, knowing that what 
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was offered was offered perfunctorily, know- 
ing that the word “home” did not exist for 
them—that always, whenever they would 
return, their presence would be an embar- 
rassment and a complication. 

Vacations in camps, visits to new friends, 
occasional house-parties on Long Island 
when, parents away, the great house was 
turned over to her. Reluctant or perfunc- 
tory hospitality. Repeated public comedies. 
The war intervening to solve the complica- 
tion of her presentation to society. Inde- 
pendence at last, due to a legacy from her 
grandmother, an income which her father 
wished to quadruple. Refused. New life of 
independence and study, contentment, new 
interests, sudden introduction to a world of 
varied pleasures, admired, sought after, 
courted. Sudden excited feeling of her own 
attraction. 

But the shadow of her early years lay al- 
ways in the dark background of her eyes. 
The old feeling of rebellion flamed up from 
time to time. Back of the young loveliness 
in her face there was an abiding scorn of 
the society that took marriage as a social 
excursion, and forgot the side of the chil- 
dren, robbing them of something that noth- 
ing later could replace—the memory of a 
home. 

She would ask a great deal of marriage, 
for she was resolved to give a great deal, 
and come what might, if it failed, it would 
be her failure. She would never admit di- 
vorce. This idea was, with her, more than 
an obsession; it was an article of faith, 
grounded on the accumulated inhibitions of 
her childhood, that made her a little afraid 
of life, as she was afraid of loving. From 
the day when first he had come tumbling 
into her existence, she had loved but one 
man, Ted Larrabee. She loved him, and 
yet she was afraid to marry him. 


Chapter Seven 


HE two cousins were breakfasting on the 
esplanade when Henriette Ranney drove 
up with Victor Daggett. 

“Well, of all the lazy people! It’s ten 
o'clock! I’m collecting plates and bouillon 
cups for tonight. My party’s grown to a 
riot.” 

Kitty jumped up with a sidelong glance 
at Daggett, who interested her because he in- 
terested Jean. Manifestly brainy, horn 
spectacles and Boston forehead, not very 
good legs or shoulders, a little out of place 
in golf-trousers, the sort of dancer who 
wants to talk about books! She disap- 
peared in the direction of the pantry with 
Henriette. 

“Have you recovered from our strenu- 
ous day?” 

“Very quickly.” 

He stood watching Jean as she rose and 
moved to an easier chair, a black-and-white 
scarf around her throat falling loosely over 
the slender length of her body. 

“Like a cool shadow along some garden 
wall,” he thought appreciatively. Aloud he 
said: 

“You've not forgotten you promised me 
the morning. What do you want to do?” 

“Let’s just be lazy.” She saw him look- 
ing at her with his shrewd, curious eyes. 

“What is it?” 

“Are you a person of moods?” 

“Why ?” 

“T feel a change. You're looking at me 
through the wrong end of the telescope.” 

“Only sleepy. Kitty and I gossiped all 
night long. There are some nice cigarettes 
on the library table. Would you mind?” 

She sent him away to prepare herself for 
his examination. There was a mental chal- 
lenge about him that she enjoyed, but he 
had a way of forcing her confidences that 
was disconcerting. She had met him a few 
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times in the last month, at a moment when | 


she had begun to tire of the inanities of 
the men of her own age. The first time he 
had studied her at a distance, spoken but 
half a dozen words, interested her quickly 
in his point of view and left her with a de- 
sire to know him better. He was already 
somewhat of a public figure, a_ brilliant 
prosecutor in the district-attorney’s office, 
one of the younger men in politics, of whom 
much was prophesied—a man of tremendous 
driving ambition, the man with a career 
seeking the woman to fit into it. She was 
aware of all this, felt in fact that he had 
dispassionately made up his mind to marry 


her, but that he would never make an overt | 


act unless he was certain of her. 
the method which amused and interested her. 

He drew up, lit his pipe and studied her. 

“Well, what’s happened?” 

“You imagine too much.” 

“No. I feel the difference at once,’ he 
said, slowly. 

She invented a reason. 

“We went back to old days at the con- 
vent. Not very happy days.” 

He reflected. 

“I wonder if that’s the background in you 
that puzzles me!” 

“Perhaps, but I don’t like to talk about 
that.” 

“Queer contradiction.” 

“Meaning me?” 

“Yes. You've got a man’s point of view, 
a straight cutting-through way of looking at 


things, and with it a mass of impulses, very | 


much of a woman.” 

She frowned. 

“Personalities are a dreadful bore.” 

“On the contrary, they’re the only thing 
that is interesting. We change as we come 
into different contacts. This is the setting 
I see for you.” 

“T’m not in the mood.” 
the cigarette and rose. 


She threw away 
“Let’s go in. 


It was | 





There is a fine old portrait by Deakin you | 


ought to see.” 


E stood a moment in appreciation of 
the great library, with its deep, repose- 
ful tones, its black-and-white Georgian 
mantel and colored book-shelves that clothed 
it with the richness of animated tapestries. 

“What a relief!” 

“I knew you'd like it!” 

“At last something personal, something 
lived in! There’s always a feeling of unrest 
and impermanence about those gorgeous, 
manufactured palaces, turned out for people 
who don’t belong in them. 
dered they must be!” 

“Houses without ancestors.” 

“Exactly. Or other persons’ ancestors 
bought up and put on the walls. What real 
charm there is here! People have lived here 
for generations. There’s a feeling of tradi- 
tion. Remarkably good portrait, by the way. 
Imagine putting family portraits in a mod- 
ern Louis XVI salon. Can you imagine 
what their expressions would be?” 

“T like the room because it has individu- 
ality. But then I don’t like fashions.” 

“Then you’re not a moral person.” 

“What paradox now?” 

Satisfied with the smile and the response, 
he continued lightly: 

“Why, you must be in the fashion if 
you’re going in for morality, you 
What are our standards but the fashion of 
the day? Modesty today—immodesty ten 
years ago. That’s obvious, but the same 
thing is true of our ideals, opinions and 
prejudices. We don’t think. We follow the 
fashion of thinking. Radicalism, Freudism, 
social standards, marriage, divorce, sex 
relations—cherchez le style! Spring styles— 
fall styles!” He paused, looked at her. “I 
wonder if you know what sheer delight it 
is to me to find some one like yourself who 
keeps to her traditions and doesn’t swing 
with the tide!” 


How bewil- 


know. | 
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w5*500Star-rite 


The 


REVERSIBLE TOASTER 





which you,can ' 
= uy for 


450 


In Canada—$ 6© 


This great toaster is 
already giving satis- 
faction to hundreds 
of thousands of 
breakfast tables. The 
great demand for it has 
brou ght about this reduc- 
tion in price. 

Finished all over in 
highly polished nickel; 
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toasts two generous slices 
of bread at one time; 
has non-heating turnin 
handles; cma wit 
cord and plug for only 


$4.50. 
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ELECTRIC IRON 


Everything you need in an iron: 
Perfect balance—comfortable handle 
—energy-saving heel rest—slender 
pointed tip which is just right for 
getting into ruffles and laces—plate- 
glass finish ironing surface insures 
smooth ironing—and the heat is dis- 
tributed just right for best ironing 
results. 

Make this test yourself—let the 
iron heat for a few minutes and put 
it on a piece of plain white paper. 
Notice that the brown impression it 
makes is browner at the tip than any- 
where else. That is your guarantee 
that the tip is hotter—which, as you 
know, is the right way to get good 
ironing results. 





ELECTRICAL NECESSITIES 
Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Torrington, Conn. 
Canadian Fitzgerald Company, 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS NEVER-LEAK CYLINDER HEAD GASKETS 
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Young relthasleleye 
men wanted 


at 





To a few sturdy young men— 
lovers of fresh air and sunshine 
—who want to get away from 
the grind of indoor work—John 
Davey’s national organization, 
The Davey Tree Expert Com- 
pany, offers an exce tional op- 
portunity, Constantly increas- 
ing demand will create a limited 
number of openings. Those 
young men selected will be thor- 
oughly trained by the Company 
and given a © | position 
if they make good. If you are 
single, between 20 2 0 years 
of age, free to travel, healthy, 
industrious, having a good prac- 
tical education, and able to 
furnish satisfactory references, 
you have a poo | chance to 
qualify. Pay is good at start, 
advancement assured on merit. 
We want only men who desire 
permanent employment in a 
growing organization and will 
accept only clean, sturdy young 
men, thorough Americans, not 
afraid of v; igorous outdoor work. 
Write for additional information 
and qualification blank to serve 
in place of personal interview. 
The DaveyTree Expert Co., Inc., 
658 Federal Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 
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Beautiful Gifts 
quickly made 
There’s no gift problem when you have 
Thayer & Chandler’s Yearbook to tell 
you of the newest ideas—attractive book 
shelves, trays, tables, screens, boxes; 
Roman-clay novelties; colorful glass; 
book ends and door stops; painted 
scarfs, curtains, table runners; parch- 
ment shades; gay lacquered china—all 


rf; so simple to make with the complete 
€ directions, and with materials and 
designs furnished. 





And there’s a new, revised, enlarged, 
132-page, up-to-the-minute Instruction 


‘ 

Y Book-which tells just how to decorate 
wood, china, glass, iron, fabrics and 
parchment —how to do it easily, skillful- 
ly and quickly. Regularly $1.00. Order 

Z now at 50c—just half price! 


The new 1927 Yearbook, 96 pages profuse- 
ly illustrated, tells all about the most 
_ charming things—and at such low prices! 
za] Send today. Yearbook is FREE. In- 
- struction book only 50c. 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Dept. 38 
Buren St., 















MUDDY, OILY SKIN 


quickly improved and usually 
cleared entirely if properly treated with 


Resinol 
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~ WRITE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for School Information. Be sure to state 
whether for boy or girl, age, location 
desired. Address Fy Department of 
Education, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


$200.00 FOR SHORT STORIES 


Regular magazine rates in addition to cash 
prizes. Personal instruction in story writ- 
ing. Endorsed by Arthur Stringer, Nalbro 
Bartley, L. M. Montgomery, Walt Mason. 
Free MS sales service. Booklet and Ability 
Test on request. NEW WORLD METHODS. 
Dept. 11-16, 1120 5th St., San Diego, Calif. 
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“It isn't always a happy feeling to feel 
that you are going against the current. Do 
I give such an impression ?” 

“Instantly.” 

Kitty and Henriette appeared with arms 
laden. “Tray and coffee-cups in the dining- 
room. New York papers please copy.” 

“Can I help?” Jean followed them out- 
side as Daggett took the hint. 

“Only if I stub my toe. For the love of 
Mike, what is it?” 

Kitty in her amazement staggered, with a 
perilous rattling of dishes, and came up 
against a table for support. 

“Hello, people!” 

“Ted! You crazy idiot! Oh, my grand- 
mother’s flower-beds and lawns!” 


ARRABEE towered above them from the 
back of a magnificent roan hunter flecked 
with foam; hot, dusty, grinning with delight 
at the trick he had performed, a derby hat 
attached to his lapel by a shoestring, puttees 
which had worked around backward, tie 
afloat and a baggy Norfolk jacket which 
already had a button torn from it. 

“Kitty, darlint, something cool to drink! 
Never touched a flower! Hello, Henriette!” 

“Ted, what in the world have you done 
to him?” exclaimed Henriette Ranney, look- 
ing in disapproval at his horse. 

“What has he done to me?” He looked 
ruefully at the disorder of his clothes. 
“We've had a difference of opinion, but 
that’s all—isn’t it, old Beelzebub?” 

Kitty burst out laughing. 

“Ted, you're a sight!” 

“IT always am.” 

At this moment Jean came out of the 
shadow of the door. He saw her and his 
face changed. The hand on the rein twitched 
so sharply that his horse began to caper. 

“For heaven’s sake keep him out of the 
crockery !” 

He brought him to rest with a pressure 
of his knees and a touch of his hand. 

“Got to keep old Beelzebub here until I 
get a drink. Money on it.” He drew his 
sleeve over his perspiring face, leaving a 
smudge of dust to complete the picture, 
looked up, affected surprise, cried in his 
bluff, rumbling voice: 

“Bless my eyes, it’s Jean! What luck! 
How are you?” 

She saw that he had had no knowledge of 
her coming, felt the sudden pain in his eyes, 
was grateful for the way he had carried off 
the situation. 

“I’m glad to see you, Ted.” 


HE came forward, reached up a hand 

and touched the hot head of the roan. 
Neither looked at the other. Henriette, tact- 
fully, had gone down the steps. Kitty had 
disappeared within. 

“Look out, the beast’s a brute,” he said 
in warning. “Guess he’s too tired for mis- 
chief, though.” He looked around, saw they 
were alone. “I didn’t know you were here, 
Jinny. I wouldn't have come.” 

“T didn’t know either.” 

Her glance still down. 

“T’m at Mrs. DeLancey’s for a week. If 
it is going to be embarrassing, I'll cut.” 

“No, no! Don’t +0 that. That would 
hurt me.” She raised her eyes to him at 
last. “I want to see you, Ted.” 

He shook his head, met the inquiry in 
her look, sobered and wistful. “What’s the 
use? It wont help anybody.” 

At this moment Mr. Daggett came out 
balancing a tray. She made the introduc- 
tions impatiently. Kitty arrived with a cool 
tumbler. He drank it off with a gulp. 

“Wow! That was a drink. I win.” 

“How much?” 

“A hundred. Enough to buy another suit. 
The hat’s part of the bet. Well, you’re my 
witnesses. See you tonight. Good-by, Kit- 
ty. Good-by, Jean.” 
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He turned the: horse’s head, coaxed it 
down the steps, waved his hand and can- 
tered off. 

“What did you do to him, anyhow?” 
Kitty was looking at her sharply. “He 
looked as though some one had hit him 
over the head. Say, is it on or off? Well, 
what ?” 

She evaded Kitty’s eyes, stood a moment 
breathing deeply. 

“Don’t ask me any questions. Make some 
excuse for me, like a dear..... Or—no, 
I'll be down in a moment.” 

She ran up to her room. The sensation 
she had experienced in seeing him again was 
too acute to mask it with a social attitude. 
Their eyes had met but once. Everything 
she was afraid of was there in his face—and 
everything she saw drew her blindly back 
to him. 


Chapter Eight 


HE unexpected appearance of Jean had 

so upset Larrabee that the roan, sensing 

his abstraction, gave a sudden malicious 
jump that flung him out of his stirrups. 

“What! Still a bit of fight in you, is 
there ?” 

The grip of his knees and the weight of 
his hand quickly dominated the animal. 

“So you thought you’d caught me nap- 
ping? Well, you pretty near did. Lucky 
you're tired too..... Rather in, myself. 
Stiff drink Kitty gave me.” 

He rode back slowly, to give the horse 
a chance to cool off. The sight of Jean had 
disturbed him, profoundly disturbed him. 
He’d been going a hard pace for the last 
weeks—not much chance to rest up. His 
body felt it. His head was foggy. It was 
not like this that Jean should have seen 
him. He remembered the searching look of 
pity in her eyes and the memory hurt him. 
She wouldn’t understand. She’d think he 
was going to pieces on her account. 

At Mrs. DeLancey’s, fortunately, everyone 
was out, golfing or tennis. A groom took 
his horse. 

He went to his room, where Briggs was 
waiting to run his bath and pour out a stiff 
drink from a waiting decanter. 

“Just a mild one,” he said, raising a warn- 
ing hand. “I’ve a lot of drinking to do to- 
night. No, no, Briggs, you flatter me. Half 
of that.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“You don’t often see anyone turned out as 
smartly as this, do you, Briggs?” he said, 
yawning. “That’s all right. It’s a joke. 
You can laugh. I suppose my wardrobe is 
in a ghastly state.” 

_ “Weil, it does need a bit of going over, 
sir.” 

“I appreciate your reticence.” 

“I took the liberty, sir, of exchanging a 
button for the safety pin on your evening 
trousers.” 

“Quite right.” He yawned again. “Brigzs, 
what I need is sleep. How’s that bath— 
hot ?” 

“Quite hot, sir.” 

“I'd like to boil for an hour or two. 
Now, Briggs, I'll tell you what I’m going 
to do. I’m going to sleep until dinner. 
Cut out the lunch. Don’t let Mr. Steele 
or Mr. Lancaster annoy me. Tell ’em I’m 
out. Tl lock the door. Wake me up at 
eight o’clock. You may have to make an 
awful racket. Better yet, take the key with 
you. Shake me if you have to.” 

“Very well, sir, at eight o’clock.” 

He sank gratefully into a hot bath. 

“By Jove, this is better than fifty 
drinks! Now if I can get a bit of sleep— 
Funny head I’ve got.” 

He began to reflect in a foggy, drowsy 
way. “Not enough sleep—that’s the trouble. 
Too many parties. Well, it was good fun 
all the same.” 
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HE 
SILLY? 


No protection! 


Yet many people are silly about 
their throats that same way! 
Cold, dust, germs, strike the 
delicate membranes: coughs, 
sore throats result. © 


Smith Brothers’ cough drops 
safely protect and gently medi- 
cate the throat tissues. They 
quickly soothe irritation, relieve 
hoarseness, ease and stop the 
cough. Your whole throat is 
cooled, cleared, refreshed. 


“The cheapest health 
insurance in the world” 











5c S-Bs or Menthol LL —— 
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will help you solve the problem of your child's future training 
—see pages 8-16. . 
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End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely, and that is 
to dissolve it. Then you destroy it en- 
tirely. To do this, just apply alittle Liquid 


ough 


to moisten the scalp and rub it in gently 


542-69 By morning, most, if not all, of your 
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Hair in place— 
but never sticky or greasy. Try 
this remarkable dressing —FR EE 


Yes, you can keep your hair in place without 
that greasy, sticky look that is so objection- 
able. Thousands of men, women, boys have 
learned this secret that has made unruly hair 
a thing of the past. 

One trial will convince you. That is why we 
are offering, free, a generous sample of this 
remarkable dressing. 

Don’t take chances with your hair—you can 
do it irreparable injury by improper care! Be- 
gin now to use the dressing that more people 
rely on than any other. This dressing is 
Stacomb. 

A mere touch of Stacomb in the morning or 
after a shampoo and your hair will stay 
smoothly in place al/ day. 

_ Stacomb will suit any type of hair, because 
it comes in two forms. You may prefer it in 
cream form—in the attractive, opalescent jar 
or the handy tube. Or you may prefer the de- 
lightful, new Liquid Stacomb. 

_ But in either form Stacomb, you will find, 
is totally invisible on your hair, pleasant to 
use, and really keeps your hair in place— 
smooth, smart, but never sticky or greasy. 
And never dry and brittle, as daily wetting 
with water makes it. 

Stacomb is actually beneficial, because it 
tends to prevent dandruff. At all drug and 


department stores. 

FREE OFFER — Sstacoml 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. P37, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 


Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: — 
Original, cream form 9 New liquid form 0 














Learn to Draw 
at Home 


Simple Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a week, 
Tremendous demand right now for good art work, 
Magazines, newspapers, advertisers, printing houses 
etc. 

Become an artist through this quick, easy method— 
right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, De- 
signing and Cartooning. Actual fun learning this way. 
Personal correction by successful commercial art in- 
structors. Learn to draw and earn big money. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed—a new book which describes the latest 
developments and wonderful opportunities in Commercial 
Art, and gives full details of this quick, easy method 
of learning to draw. Tells all about our students—their 
suceesses—what they say—actual reproductions of their 
work—and how many earned big money even while 
learning. Write for this Free Book and details of our 
Attractive Offer. Mail postcard or letter now, 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 3211-D,1115-15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


| thrown him over. 





He came into the bedroom, considered 
the decanter a moment, shook his head 
and went to bed. 

“Don't think I’ve had three hours’ sleep 
a night for, for—let’s see how long—” 

While he was trying to remember he fell 
asleep. 


E woke to find Briggs decorously shak- 
ing his shoulder. “Beg pardon, sir, 
eight o'clock.” 
“The devil, you say!” 
“Dinner at nine o'clock, sir.” 
He sprang up, took a cold shower and 


began to dress. The rest, and his still 
unsapped vitality, restored him. He was 
surprised to find how well he felt. It 
seemed almost a moral indication. He was 


proud of his strength, of his tremendous 
power of recuperation. There couldn't 
have been much harm done if he could feel 
so keen. 

The dissipation into which Ted had 
plunged for months—only he did not give 
it that name—had been a sort of contest, 
like football, hunting over a stiff country, 
or losing at cards without emotion. He 
had matched himself against others, proud 
of his ability to outlast them. Others had 
succumbed. Others had to be carried off 
to bed, but always alone and unaided he 
had marched to his room, erect and with- 
out faltering. Personally, he saw no harm 
in it, so long as no harm was done. Not 
to be continued indefinitely; but a phase 
to go through when youth was too im- 
perious in your veins. The trouble was 
Jean would ascribe it to another motive: 
the act of a weak man when a girl had 
After all, there was a 
certain amount of truth in it. He had 
gone a bit to pieces, since the day—the 
still incomprehensible day—when she had 
refused to marry him. 

There had never been between them that 
young period of mawkish sentimentality. 
The isolation of the girl had appealed to 
his chivalry. All that was denied her of 
home and parents he had tried to replace 
by his devotion. He had never had an in- 
stant’s doubt that they were destined for 
each other, an abiding feeling of something 
secure, calm, final. It had restored his 
faith when his pride was suffering and an 
ugly mood was on him. 

The marital infelicities of Colonel Lar- 
rabee and his wife had been the delecta- 
tion of a scandal-loving public. It had 
been a romantic marriage, she a débutante, 
he just out of college, and paid for in 
quick disillusionment. Colonel Larrabee had 
speedily discovered that the last thing in 
the world he desired was domesticity, or 
any limitation of his interest in the other 
sex. He lived hard, worked hard, made a 
great deal of money in traction enterprises, 
grew into the political leadership of a dis- 
trict in Pennsylvania where business and 
political interests were identical and mu- 
tually profitable. He fought down his 
enemies, receiving certain ugly scars which 
remained associated with his name. The 
friends and rigid social interests of his wife 
quickly bored him. Easily led, he became 
the prey of many women of a déclassé 
international society. It was a rough and 
ready milieu, a facile morality that ex- 
actly suited him, that was perhaps a part 
of his inheritance from the rough, contemp- 
tuous Irish miner Tim Larrabee, his 
father, who had made and dissipated three 
fortunes in the buccaneering days of the 
Bonanza period. 

On her side, Mrs. Larrabee, brought up 
in the traditions of old New York,—intel- 
ligent, ambitious, willful,—discovered that 
the picturesque hero who had so confidently 
carried her off at the age of nineteen. was 
the last man in the world she would have 
chosen for a husband at thirty. They had 
not a thought or a standard in common. 
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LUDEN'S 


Perhaps you, too, have experienced the 
embarrassment mentioned in this letter 
from a woman in Paterson, N. J. 
“‘My throat caused annoyance for 
years. In crowded places, I would 
cough and choke because of ‘tickling’ 
in my throat. One day in a theatre 
it became so embarrassing to me and 
to others that a woman nearby took 
from her bag a package of Luden’s. 
She offered it, explaining how helpful 
Luden’s had been in her case. In- 
stantly the irritation was relieved. I 
now suffer‘no throat discomfort.’’ 
(Original letter on file.) 
The exclusive menthol blend in Luden’s 
Cough Drops brought quick relief over a 
billion times last year to sufferers from 
coughs, colds, hoarseness and irritations of 
nose, throat and chest. 


ellow package—5c—eve here. 
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Let me show you how 4364 men, without exz- 
perience add $25 to ytd weekly te ae in- 
ome without giving up their present position, 
__B. H. FISCHER, 122 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, il. 
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She abhorred his political affiliations, de- 
tested his business activities. ..There was a 
period of pretense, of mutual deception, 
more or less on the surface. Then a public 
scandal and a final cleavage of ways. 


A chorus girl, instigated by a celebrated | 


firm of lawyers, who had raised to a fine 
art the study of the foibles of wealthy men, 
had attempted to blackmail Colonel Lar- 
rabee for an extortionate amount. He was 
no coward, and he had a fierce contempt 


for weakness, as for hypocrisy. He had the | 
courage, if not the wisdom, to fight back. | 


The public gloated over the noxious de- 
tails. An impressionable jury, pitying the 
innocence of the young lady who danced 
nightly in the chorus, credited her pro- 
fession of ignorance of Colonel Larrabee’s 
marriage and awarded her substantial dam- 
ages. 


HE blow to Ted's pride was terrisic. | 


He had adored both parents impartially, 
each an ideal to his young imagination. 
Suddenly illusion was stripped from him. 
He beheld his father in his humiliation 
and in his vices. He saw the hatred and 
contempt in the heart. of his mother. In- 
stead of the old atmosphere of affection 
he was surrounded by suspicion and recrim- 
inations, When he spent six months with 
his mother, his father was held up to him 
as an example of all that was debauched, 
venal and profligate. When he went to 
Colonel Larrabee’s he heard nothing but 
sneers for the smugness and hypocrisy of 
his mother. Each adored him, courted him, 
fought openly as well as insidiously for his 
entire affection. 

The boy resisted, loyal to each, suffer- 
ing to see his parents in their moral 
nakedness, with a precocious knowledge un- 
natural in a child. The physical vitality 
in him, the need of being constantly in 
motion, need of new friends, new experi- 
ences, had fortunately filled his life. In 
school and college he had been in every 
scrape and adventure. When the war broke 
out he had enlisted with the Canadian 
forces, throwing up his college career in the 
impelling lure of a great adventure. Four 
years of this—not of sheltered privilege, 
but of daily contact with the soul-depress- 
ing grind of war, not much of the romance 
he had dreamed of; twice wounded, dec- 
orated, promoted to a commission, wearily 
thankful when it was all over. 

He came out of it with the fierce reac- 
tion back to living which swept Paris like 
a pagan orgy. Of what use to have emerged 
from the maelstrom with a young body in- 
tact unless one steeped oneself in the pure 
riotous joy of living? The long political 
arm of his father had had him assigned to 
the Peace Commission, his father who sent 
him a check in five figures and told him 
to go out and amuse himself. Rather dan- 
gerous moment—four years of war’s sub- 
jection behind you, ten thousand dollars in 
your pocket and access to a society which 
had yielded to a wave of emotional hysteria! 

He remembered as yesterday his return 
home, the long delay of the trip from Can- 
ada, the final breathless entry into the 
thronged station, his mother and father 
standing side by side in their common 
thankfulness, his mother’s arms about him, 
and beyond her, the look in Jean’s eyes. 
That day there had been no doubt, no in- 
decision. That day no need of spoken 
words; the clinging of a hand was sufficient. 
What had happened afterward? He re- 
membered the strange shyness that had 
fallen between them when, at last, they 
had been left alone. Over four years had 
elapsed since the day when he had said 
good-by to her, a girl of eighteen. Each 
was conscious of change. They had sat 
and looked at each other wonderingly, man 
and woman, met for the first time; diffi- 
dent, saying little, knowing there. was so 
much to say; new points of view, intangi- 
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ble new forces awakening; feeling the need 
of new knowledge of each other. 

Perhaps he had not allowed enough time 
for the readjustment, not sufficiently under- 
stood the imbued shyness of her nature, the 
ingrained inhibitions of her early days. At 
any rate, a month after his return he had 
confidently asked her to marry him and she 
had refused. What had frightened her? 
What had she seen in him to make her hesi- 
tate? She had asked for time to consider. 
He had been hurt, showed it. Then she 
had explained lamely, not saying perhaps 
all that was in her mind; spoken of new 
phases, the need of testing out each other, 
the time for him to see life, to know what 
he wanted, to know himself. He had lost 
patience. 

“In other words, you are afraid of me?” 

She had acknowledged it ina low voice. 
“No, not you. Of things around you—in- 


fluences. I want to be sure—so sure.” 
“The whole question is, do you love 
me?” 


She shook her head. 
“No, that’s not it. 
you, Ted.” 


I have always loved 


E had taken a step toward her. She 

had raised her eyes in a frightened ap- 
peal. Impatient at unessentials, he had lost 
his head, caught her in his arms and kissed 
her passionately, possessively. She had not 
resisted; had hung so still in his arms that 
at last, frightened, he had released her, 
caught her as she tottered, placed her in 
an armchair; stood helplessly watching her 
as she lay inert, eyes closed, struggling for 
breath, When she had recovered herself 
she had refused to answer his distracted 
questions, begged him in charity to leave. 
He had tried desperately to justify him- 
self, felt that he was only floundering, had 
gone out completely mystified. She loved 
him but had refused to marry him. What 
could that mean? 

Her letter left him in the same quan- 
dary. She did not reproach him; she 
understood his mystification, but held to 
her resolve to come to a decision deliber- 
ately, suggesting that for a while it would 
be better not to see each other. This last 
imposition hurt him profoundly. He had 
written briefly, accepting her terms. 

That had been almost six months ago. 
A dozen suppositions had come to him to 
explain her action. Some one had told her 
lies about him, stories of Paris. She was 
afraid to trust him, believed he would go 
the way his father had gone. She was inter- 
ested in some one else. She had outgrown 
him, found other tastes, other points of 
view beyond him. He even tortured him- 
self with the thought that this first physical 
contact had violently repelled her. At any 
rate, whatever the depth of her love, it 
was the affection of old companionship, not 
the love of man and woman. That much 
was evident. 

As he stood gloomily at the window, 
necktie still untied, staring out, he remem- 
bered the slimness of her figure, the depth 
of her great black eyes, the first contact of 
their glances that morning. She wished to 
see him again. 

He shrugged his shoulders, drew a long 
breath. What was the use? She would 
never understand his point of view. He 
felt that if they talked now the break might 
be fina 

“Tf I see her it will only start it all up 
over again.” 

The trouble was he had seen her! 


Chapter Nine 
'M not much worried over this Daggett 
man,” said Kitty as they drove over to 
the Ranneys’ for the buffet Supper which 
was to precede Mrs. DeLancey’s dance. 
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“Don’t you like him?” 

“Ee-normously. Solid, steady, home 
model—but the kind of husband you marry 
the second time.” 

Jean laughed. A little too close to the 

mark! 

“If you’re still in love with Ted, what’s 
the idea in letting him around loose for 
some desperate woman to grab?” 

Silence. 

“Well ?” 

“I can’t talk about it, Kitty.” 

“Jean, are you engaged?” 

“We're not.” 

“That means nothing either. - Well, he’s 
an adorable person. Much too good to be 
batted around. I warn you, I'm flirting 
with him myself. Oh, very well—if you 
don’t want to talk—don’t!” 

“Don’t be cross. I’ve got the blues.” 

Kitty began to sing to express her irri- 
tation. 


HE trouble was Jean did not know her 

own mind. She had told Ted she wanted 
to see him, was going to see him—and she 
did not yet know what she wanted to say 
to him. 

In the long months of their estrangement 
she had suffered keenly, torn by the pangs 
of uncertainty. Why had she done what 
she had done? She was not certain of her 
motives, did not entirely understand the in- 
hibitions that had become implanted in her 
own character. If he had taken her in his 
arms the day of his return from the war, 
she would have gone to him in an emo- 
tional outburst. What had aroused in her 
such fear of the future? 

Perhaps, primarily, it was the recogni- 
tion of a new phase. He was no longer 
the boy whose every thought and action she 
had shared. He was a man, very much a 
man, mysteriously and incalculably a man. 
Four years of war had intervened, four 
years in which he had touched experiences 
and realities that would always remain a 
closed book to her. What had he done dur- 
ing those four years, when only the daily 
challenge of death was real and the living so 
inconsequential, so to change him? There 
were questions she could not ask him, 
questions her nature shrank from asking 
him. 

He had come back as men come back, 
with the feeling that life owed him every- 
thing. She felt the imperious strength of 
this in him and was frightened. She knew 
his terrific need of movement and excite- 
ment. What would he be when he had 
taken his fill of it? Would the boy in him, 
the candid, open spirit with old-fashioned 
ideals and simple ambitions, come back, or 
would the world he was so determined to 
impose upon, impose its ways on him? 
Then there was the father, the ominous fig- 
ure of Colonel Larrabee, always in the 
background. She had known the boy; she 
did not know this man who had returned, 
could not be sure of him, felt: things with- 
held, new forces that stirred her but 
alarmed her. 

Then he had taken her in his arms and 
kissed her. Her head had gone round. The 
sensation which filled her whole being had 
been so intense, surging up and engulfing her, 
drowning out all consciousness, that every 
virginal instinct had reacted. For one ex- 
quisite, victorious moment she had yielded 
herself in a wild tumultuous craving, in a 
delicious weakness without power of thought, 
resistance or control; deliriously, frantically 
awakened 

It had left her in a panic. In that brief 
moment she had understood many things 
in herself, seen as in a vision the forces 
that could draw her to him, realized that 
if she were to come to him now, she would 
come without defenses, his to follow, no 
matter to what suffering and disillusion- 
ment. ‘To maintain her ‘independence,’ to 
keep her moral ascendancy, which must be 
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the foundation of their happiness, she had 
torn herself violently away. Whatever hap- 
pened, she must see clearly, be able to 
reason unemotionally. Fear of sudden leap- 
ing happiness, fear of her senses, half-un- 
derstood, fear of living. Above all, fear of 
suffering again that collapse of the dream 
home she so passionately desired for her 
children, that through them she might re- 
cover her lost childhood! 

Yet in the months of their separation, the 
very thing which had frightened her, driven 
her from him—the.tremulous awakening of 
her lips—was the thing which haunted her, 
returned again and again to torment her, 
abided in her imagination. The first up- 
ward glance at Ted, towering above her, 
had stirred the old memory in her. Some- 
thing leaping, something happy, something 
radiant had risen in her against the mem- 
ory of empty, futile days of abnegation. 

“Well, here we are,” said Kitty, as they 
turned in to the Ranneys’. “If you're not 


in love, it must be indigestion. Will you 
listen to the racket? Party’s started all 
right.” 


In a moment they were swallowed up in 
the crowd, dodging footmen with trays laden 
with cocktails and appetizers. She looked 
hastily about for sight of high shoul- 
ders and shaggy head, hoped, feared—was 
relieved at last at the postponement of the 
crisis. After that nothing interested her. 


Chapter Ten 
A eleven o'clock they scrambled out, 
packed themselves nine and ten to a 
car; and so, clinging to running-boards, 
laughing and singing, with shrieks of ter- 
ror interspersed at sudden curves, raced 
over to Mrs. DeLancey’s, where the dance 
had already started—‘“a little impromptu 
affair’—no more than a hundred guests and 
only one orchestra imported for the eve- 
ning from New York. 

Jean had been nervous and _ irritable 
throughout the dinner. She had snapped 
up Kitty when that irrepressible young per- 
son had started to tease her, snubbed two 
or three men who bored her, vouchsafed 
hardly ten words to Daggett, who had 
wisely devoted himself to her cousin. Now 
at the thought that in a moment she would 
see Ted, she felt a sudden weak desire to 
run away, 
explanation. 

The house, which Mrs. DeLancey already 
felt was too constricted for her needs, was 
blazing ahead of them: New England 
Renaissance, forty bedrooms. They passed 
through a dozen salons brilliantly lit from 
the sparkling glass chandeliers of Venice. 
There were tapestries everywhere, Flemish 
and Gobelin; marbles of Jean Goujon and 
Jean da Bologna; Italian primitives, naive, 
colorful; an Albrecht Diirer, strangely out 
of place; a somber Rembrandt; Gains- 
boroughs; tapestried chairs in which prin- 
cesses had sat; armor that royal knight 
errants had fought in. All this amassed 
from a ransacked Europe for the greater 
glorification of a little, bony, slouching 
woman with blonde bobbed hair, abbre- 
viated skirts, abundant shoulders and back, 
who stood receiving her guests, a cigarette 


pendant from her vermilion lips, among 
these treasures of a vanished aristocracy. 
Scrupulously matched footmen in yellow 


canaries hovered about serving champagne, 
or waited like caryatide against the walls. 

“Bridge or dancing?” the hostess was ask- 
ing of each arrival, impatient herself to be 
back at her amusements. A dozen young 
men buzzed about her, anticipating her 
wishes, holding her shawl, offering a cig- 
arette, a light, clamoring for a dance. When 
Daggett was presented, she remembered 
that he was in the prosecution of a famous 
murder trial with scandalous details only 





to do anything to postpone an 
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hinted at in open court. She therefore held 
his hand an extra moment, favored him 
with a smile, and excited at the prospect of 
possible revelations, exclaimed: 

“Ask me to dance, later. I want to be 
shocked.” 

He bowed and passed on, returning to 
Jean's side. 

“Don’t forget, popular man, you've asked 
me for supper,” cried Kitty, with a warn- 
ing finger. 

“T’ll remember.” 

EAN’S searching the 

crowd. 

“What a glorified junk-shop it is!” Dag- 
gett began. “I’d like to spend hours wan- 
dering around like a Cook’s tourist. What 
an exquisite thing!” He drew her toward 
a corner where, beneath a lamp, stood a 
little writing desk of the 18th Century 
“Tt might have belonged to Madame de 
Sévigné. Or did some little princess write 
her love-letters at it?” 

She smiled, distrait. They began to 
dance. Some one approached to cut in, but 
she shook her head. 

“Thank you,” he said with mock gravity. 
“You are different. Look what’s happened 
to your friend, Miss Flanders.” 

Kitty at that moment was passing from 
arm to arm like an elusive football fought 
over by a score of stags. 

“But I enjoy dancing.” 

“You're old-fashioned! At the last As- 
sembly one girl actually went home in 
tears because she had danced twice around 
the room without being cut in on!” 

They danced in silence for a time. 

“I'd rather talk to you than anyone I 
know,” he said, at last. ‘Please run off 
for a tramp with me tomorrow, will you?” 

“Yes.” She hesitated, thinking of Ted. 
“But tomorrow—I’m not sure—” 

“Then or some other time,” he interposed 
quickly. ‘ 

She knew he had been watching her all 
evening and resented it, steeling herself 
against his determined intrusion. 

At this moment an elongated young man 
with his partner crushed against his shoul- 
der, bumped into them. A woman’s voice 
exclaimed in a muffled tone: 

“Why, darling, you here?” 

Jean acknowledged the greeting with a 
smile and a wave of the hand. 

“Who's that?” he asked curiously, with 
a glance at the little child body. “Débu- 
tante or dowager?” 

“My mother.” 

“Oh! Then that’s Mrs. Chastaine.” 

“Yes.” 

“The famous Mrs. Chastaine,” he re- 
marked softly, following the brilliant red 
and gold trail she made through the crowd. 

In the inflection he gave to his remark 
she felt his instant comprehension of the 
situation. Again she was conscious of ir- 
ritation at his too rapid approach to in- 
timacy, resenting the ease with which he 
guessed her secrets, his alertness and wake- 
ful curiosity. 

“T must go over and say a word to my 
mother.” 

“Shall I go with you?” 

“No. Please don’t.” 

Mrs. Chastaine, in the midst of a group, 
second in size only to that of her hostess, 
had been expecting her coming with a fur- 
tive attention. She feared always the ridic- 
ulous in the situation, knowing the peril 
of an indiscreet word or gesture. Before 
the untroubled indifference of her daughter’s 
gaze, her eyes always went down. 


glance was still 


HEN she saw Jean making her way 
toward her, she discreetly separated 
herself from the group and advanced to 
greet her. Of all the social dissimulations 
she practiced, this was the most difficult. By 
now she knew that Jean was incapable of a 
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Opportunity Is Knocking at Your Door 
Miss Hazel Smith drew the small picture at the right 
before studying with us. The large drawing she made 
recently. Note the wonderful improvement accom- 
plished through our training. 

Miss Smith states: “I have found the Federal Course 


an excellent ‘all around art education’ of very practical 


value, commercially. From a selling position two years 
ago that paid me $18.00 a week, I am now making 
$60.00 and $70.00 a week doing the kind of work I 
enjoy. In a day I often make nidre than I did in «a 
week, two years ago, . The Federal Course has been 


invaluable in placing me in this position. 
Miss Smith is one of. many girl students who have 
found our art training a quick and pleasant road to 


success. 
Do You Like to Draw? 
If you are one of the few so favored by nature, why not 


make the most of your talent? Follow your natural 
bent and take the surest road to independence—a 
pleasant road—earning money by doing the thing 


you like 
An Uncrowded, Unlimited Field 


Publishers, each year, buy millions of dollars worth of 
illustrations for magazines, newspapers, etc. Illus- 
trating is the highest type of art. Women are well 
fitted for this work and have equal opportunities with 
men. 


Federal Training Gets Results 

because experts have prepared the course, over fifty 
nationally famous artists having contributed exclusive 
lessons and drawings thereto. The Federal School is a 
higher class institution giving practical art instruction 
by mail. It is nationally known through the success 
of its students, many of whom do work for the best 
magazines and newspapers. You can learn at home 
during spare time. No previous training necéssary. 


Send Today for “‘A Road to Bigger 
ngs” 
A Free illustrated book, which you should read before 
deciding on a career. It tells about illustrating as a 
profession, about the famous artists who have helped 
build the Federal Course and shows remarkable work 
by our students. If you like to draw, just write your 
name, age, occupation and address in the margin, 
mail it to us and we will 
send you the book free. 
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—full-flavored, aro- 
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coffee you ever tasted—but with the 
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lightened homes today ! Forcoffee from which 
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effect whatever on heart, nerves, or kidneys. 
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grocer has it; or clip coupon now. 
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social vulgarity and that openly she would | 
do nothing to destroy the fiction, but she 
had an uncomfortable feeling that despite 
all her own self-possession, this was the one 
moment when she was not quite equal to 
her part. 

| She saw Jean moving lightly toward her, 
young, fresh, graceful, and she felt as 
though she were looking into some old mir- 
ror that still retained the reflection of her 
| once uncounterfeited youth. She put her 
| arm quickly around her daughter and kissed 
her on the cheek which was submitted. 

“Why, Jean, how lovely you look in 
white!” she said hastily. “I had no idea 
you were here!” 

“I’m at the Arbuthnots’ with Kitty.” 

“When did you come?” 

“Three days ago.” 

The mother checked the natural excla- 
mation which came to her. Instead, she 
asked solicitously, “Are you staying long?” 

“A week—ten days.” 

“What bad luck! Our house is full up 
or I'd have you both at once. In the 
fall you must come up for a long visit. 
I'll give you a house-party in September. 
Would you like that?” 

*Thanks.” 

Who could read the expression in the 
dark eyes? 

“Of course you must come to dinner right 
away. We have some nice men staying 
with us. Captain Hereford of the British 
Embassy, and the Marquis de St. Polle, 
who is charming, my dear, charming! Have 
you seen your father lately ?” 

“No, not lately.” 

“They say he is looking desperately,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Chastaine, who, despite the 
late unpleasantness, remained curiously in- 
terested in her former husband's infelicity. 

“T hadn't heard.” 

The Marquis de St. Polle came up, ob- 
viously attracted, and asked to be presented. 
Mrs. Chastaine nervously introduced her 
daughter. Jean acknowledged the presenta- 
tion stiffly, but when he asked her to dance, 
alleged other engagements. The one thing 
she had no desire to do was to appear as a 
rival of her mother. 

She made her way through the crowd of 








” 








dancers. Kitty, whirling by with Daggett, 
exclaimed: “He thinks I’m intelligent—don’t 
tell him.” 


OME one asked her to dance, a man 
whose name she couldn't remember; an- 
other cut in, then Charlie Lancaster, laugh- 
ing and a little over-excited. All at once. 
over the crowd she saw. Ted’s square face 
and tawny hair. 

“The devil! 
Charlie. 

“No, no—my fault,” she said, recovering 
herself instantly. She closed her eyes. He 
was in the room—he was near her! 

“Sorry. I'm awfully clumsy tonight.” 

“There’s such a crowd.” 


Did I miss a step?” asked 





She found herself actually smiling. 


“Champagne? How about a glass?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Oh, I'm not a bit squiffy,” he said in- 
dignantly. 





She laughed. Ted was coming nearer, 
dancing atrociously, in his familiar, acro- 
batic way. 

“Not yet.” 

“That’s good. I say, did Ted actually get 
that devil of a roan up on the esplanade?” 

“I’m a witness. So is Henriette,’ she 
answered, gayly. “Who lost the hundred ?” 

“Not me. English chap, after he’d been 
dumped good and plenty.” 

She saw whom he was dancing with now 
—Mrs. DeLancey. Then a sudden meeting. 
Recognition. Forced greetings. 

“Hello, Jean. -Where’s Kitty?” 


Not very good at dissembling, Ted. She 
saw in his look that he was determined not 
The light went out 





to ask her to. dance. 
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O need now for dull, streaky, faded, 

lustreless, blonde hair! Blondex, the 
new blonde hair shampoo, leaves no oil 
behind on the hair to form film, on which 
dust and dirt quickly collect—causing the 
hair to darken and become discolored. Not 
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sleep poorly—dream ? - ose 
you spells of  irritability— 
depression? Have you heart 
palpitation, dizziness, ringing 
in the ears? 

These are only a few of the 
signs of Nerve Exhaustion, that insidious 
trouble brought on by the strain and worry 
of present-day life. It steals unawares upon 
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ay 


and, unless checked, slowly undermines 
their whole nervous system. 
Richard Blackstone, famous nerve spe- 


cialist, has written an amazing book, “New 
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health of youth. 
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of her eyes. She felt suddenly dispirited 
and dull. 

“I'd like a glass of water,” she said sud- 
denly. “That'll give you a chance.” 

Her intuitions were right. Ted did not 
come up to her; deliberately, solemnly 
avoided her. She saw every woman with 
whom he danced; Kitty, three times; half 
a dozen of the young married crowd; twice 
with a slender, dark girl who danced with 
her head close to his. But she knew that 
he was watching her, openly, miserably, 
when he danced or when he stood with the 
stags; watching her only. All at once she 
found herself dancing with the Marquis de 
St. Polle, who had cut in, saw a look in 
her mother’s eyes, resented the impertinence, 
sought desperately a way out, caught Ted's 
glance. Instinctively she sent him a quick 
signal, one they had used a hundred times, 
the palm of her right hand turned out, 
thumb and little finger touching. 

A quick look of remembrance, hesitation, 
and then the welcome sound of his voice: 

“Sorry—cutting in.” 

His arm around her. Sudden wave of 
well-being that his presence, the vibrant 
sound of his voice, the first grip of his hand, 
always brought her. 

“Ted, you are a dear!” 

“Lady-in-distress!” He laughed, em- 
barrassed, happy. “My dancing has im- 
proved, don’t you think?” 

“You funny old Ted!” 

Some one started to cut in; she shook her 
head determinedly. 

“Sorry, old man, she’s doing this on a 
bet.” He announced it defiantly, radiantly. 

“Don’t go away.” 

“I wont.” 

He began to spin around with terrific 
energy. Other dancers, bumped and jostled, 
started to protest and then seeing who it 
was, began to laugh. 

“Ted, Ted—my head’s turning!” 

In more ways than one..... 

The music stopped. 

“Come. Let’s get out of this!” 

(An exceptionally dramatic situation fol- 
lows. Do not fail to read the next install- 
ment—in the forthcoming December issue.) 


THE DELECTABLE 
MOUNTAINS 
(Continued from page 81) 


to read every book she can lay her hands 
on, who devotes her spare hours to voice- 
culture and dancing and acting, who asks 
constant questions, and who spends ages 
with a talkative old ass like Vizatelly.” 

“You wont say that,” commanded Mer- 
cedes angrily. “He’s not an ass! He’s the 
ae and wisest man I know. I adore 

im.’ 

The lines of Hastings’ mouth rippled. 

“You really mean that?” he demanded 
with a curious intentness. “You adore 
him ?” 

Mercedes’ eyes, wide and contemptuous, 
met his. 

“Yes,” she nodded, “I really do. And 
it’s a shame you’ve got such a horrid mind, 
because otherwise I like you so much.” 

Hastings laughed. 
way I like to be adored,” he announced. 
He arose from the divan ‘on which he had 
been lolling, and crossing the dusk of the 
studio, turned on a lamp that touched the 
darkness into a texture of soft colors: silver 
and gold and gray and faded black of hang- 
ings, tawny tones of cushions and chairs, 
flesh-color and blue or brown of paintings. 

He came back to his place and sitting 
down, caught up a knee between his hands 
and grinned at Mercedes again. 

“A blue-stocking in reality, my dear,” he 
resumed, “is a woman who makes a mistake 
of thinking that her brains are more im- 
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portant than her feelings. Now, for the past 
hour, you've been discussing the theater very 
solemnly with me, but what I’ve been think- 
ing about a!l the while was how ravishing 
—how like a charming little boy—you look 
in that straight blue jacket and that white 
blouse. And I claim that what I was think- 
ing was more important.” 


Chapter Twenty 


HAT’S pretty,” 
fully. 

“What?” Vizatelly, writing at his clut- 
tered central table, raised his head and 
peered across the room at Mercedes, who, 
her legs curled up under her, was sitting 
on a leather lounge pushed back against the 
bookshelves, a book open on her lap. “I 
mean—shut up. I told you if you came 
down here in the mornings, it was solely on 
condition that you never spoke. It’s 
only twelve o’clock ang I’m not through 
yet. You spoiled a thought.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Mercedes demurely, “but 
if I didn’t tell you now, I’d forget it. Be- 
sides, you oughtn’t to be working today; 
it’s a holiday.” 

“I work every day,” retorted Vizatelly 
owlishly. “But get on with it.” 

“I don’t know why it is,” sighed Mer- 
cedes, “that all the men I like especially 
talk to me so roughly.” 

“It’s because you're small and they love 
you. Perhaps you're irritating, too—I don’t 
know. What’s pretty? Get on with’ it.” 

“This.” Mercedes began to read: 

““By night on my bed I sought him 
whom my soul loveth: I sought him, but 
I found him not. 

“‘T will rise now, and go about the city 
in the streets, and in the broad ways I will 
seek him whom my soul loveth; I sought 
him, but I found him not. 

“*The watchmen who go about the city 
found me: to whom I said, “Saw ye him 
whom my soul loveth?”’” 

She ceased reading and looked thought- 
fully at the wall opposite her. 

“T didn’t know the Bible was like that.” 

“Tt’s like everything,” snorted Vizatelly, 
“like everything in the world. There’s very 
little that hasn’t been said in it. I wonder 
what would happen if the present genera- 
tion with all its common-sense and its 
scientific point of view, and also all its 
bumptiousness, would rediscover the Bible? 
Not especially as a religious document, but 
as a magnificent work of art and a mag- 
nificent repository of wisdom. Read the 
end of that passage.” 

“You mean: ‘It was but a little—’” 

i 

“It was but a little that I passed from 
them, but I found him whom my soul 
loveth; I held him, and I would not let 
him go—’” 

“That’s enough. There’s no need of ‘my 
mother’s house’ or ‘the chamber of her that 
conceived me.’” 

Mercedes stared at the wall again. 

“It’s lovely,” she murmured. “My, you 
know a lot about the Bible.” 

“Of course it’s lovely,” retorted Vizatelly 


said Mercedes thought- 


harshly, as if dreading emotion. “And now, 
keep quiet.” 
He turned to his table, and Mercedes 


bent once more over her Testaments. 
Outside, a fine snow was driving steadily 
from the northwest toward the harbor, mak- 
ing the houses seen from Vizatelly’s windows 
and the distant tower of skyscraper seem 
flowing, like blown wraiths; inside, was the 


warmth and quiet that only a sense of 
storm can bring. 

Vizatelly wrote for another twenty min- 
utes and then he lighted a match without 
looking at it, held it an inch or so away 
from the bowl of his pipe, and shook it 
out, evidently under the impression that he 
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had accomplished his object, muttering in 
an undertone the while. 

“Here’s another lovely thing,” said Mer- 
cedes suddenly. 

Vizatelly started indignantly, stared at her 
with blinking glasses, arose, piled his manu- 
script in a neat heap, slapped a book on 
top of it, and sat down again. 

“There’s no use trying to work,” he said. 
“Tt is better to dwell in the corner of the 
housetop—’ ” 

Mercedes’ red lips parted in amazement 
at the injustice of this charge. 

“Why, but you spoke first. You’ve been 
talking for the last two minutes.” 

“T was talking to myself—that’s a verv 
different thing. What was it you wanted 
to tell me?” 

“It was merely something I came across 
in Proverbs. But I wont read it to you 
now.” 

“Don’t be silly. I’ve finished my work.” 

“I thought it applied to me.” 

“What was it?” 

Mercedes read: 

“*& word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.’ That applies to 
me, doesn’t it ?” 

“To most people. It ought to be stamped 
on every letter by the Post Office Depart- 
ment instead of notices of conventions and 
military training-camps. Well,”—Vizatelly 
looked at the clock and stood up,—“how 
about going out to lunch?” 

Mercedes nodded her approval. 

“I'm most uncommonly grateful to you,” 
Vizatelly said as they descended the stairs. 
“If it wasn’t for you, I'd be going to some 
desolate club to sit by myself and hate 
anniversaries. Do you know that, outside 
of some good friends, I haven’t a person to 
spend New Year’s with except a bad-tem- 
pered brother in a small town near Phila- 
delphia.” 

Mercedes was looking at him with bright 
eyes. She shook her head as if to shake 
back the feeling she wished to show, and 
smiled, and turned away. 


N the street the wind caught them and 

pushed them along, while the snow trans- 
formed Vizatelly into something that re- 
sembled a bear in an early storm and Mer- 
cedes into something that resembled the 
bear’s small black cub. 

“Want a taxi?” asked Vizatelly. 

“No, I love it.” 

“Tt’s extraordinarily isolating, isn’t it? I 
feel as if we were the only people celebrat- 
ing.” 

Mercedes squeezed his arm. “We are.” 

“There’s a place around the corner that’s 
good. A hotel would be dreary. This is a 
smoky Rathskeller place downstairs. We'll 
have oysters and clam-soup and turkey and 
cranberry sauce and potatoes and lettuce and 
ice-cream. That suit you?” 

Mercedes squeezed his arm again. 

They came to some steps and descended 
them and pushed open a revolving door 
that brought with it as it turned a rich 
smell of cooking. Beyond was a long room 
paneled off into cubicles for tables and filled 
with hurrying waiters and people engrossed 
with food. 

“Bless their souls!” 
choosing an empty cubicle. 
few times they’re completely harmless. 
imal and innocent.” 

He took out a case of some dull metal 
with a curious snakeskin pattern of lighter 
metal embedded in it, and extracted a cigar- 
ette. “Ever see that before?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“It was given me by a Russian in Mos- 
cow—Tula ware; Damascus steel with silver 
beaten into it. Look.” He pointed to a 
dent in the resilient material. “That’s 
where a man struck him with a knife. It 
must have been quite a blow to dent Da- 
mascus steel.” 


sighed Vizatelly, 
“One of the 
An- 
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Earn money at home, this 
fascinating new way, in 
sparée time—through 
membership in Fireside 
Industries, the national 
organization of artistic 
home-workers! 


HIS is the most de- 

lightful work you 
could imagine; you will 
enjoy every minute 
you devote to it. Many 
people do it solely for 
the artistic pleasure 
they get in creating 
beautiful things. But 
it also pays surpris- 
ingly well, for there is 
an enormous demand 
for art novelties. Many 
of our members make 
$20 to $50 a week, and 
have built up _profit- 
able businesses from 
small beginnings. 


Think of decorating & 
pair of candlesticks, for ex- 
ample, requiring only an 
hour’s work, and realizing 
a profit of $2.00 What 


other work could be so in- 
teresting, and pay so well? 


No Special Ability 





Needed 
The cooperative association of home- 
workers known as Fireside Industries 
now has openings for a limited number 
of new members. This is your oppor- 


tunity. Find out how you can secure a 
membership. The work is easily learned, 
and a perfect joy to do. 

You have only to follow 
the simple directions given 
by Gabriel Andre Petit, 
Art Director, and you can 
easily learn the latest meth- 


ods of decorating wooden 
toys, parchment lampshades, 
novelty painted furniture, 
book-ends, greeting cards, 


batik and other lovely ob- 
jects of art. 

— Through Mr. Petit’s per- 
Ce fected system, the work be- 
comes extremely simple, and you are furnished a com- 
plete outfit of materials, worth $10.00, without extra 
cost. You can start making money Almost at once. 


Money Back Guarantee 


What thousands of others are doing in Fireside In- 
dustries, you also can do. So sure are we of your 
success in this fascinating work 
refund your money in full if, 
instruction, you are not entirely pleased. 
risk whatever. 


Beautiful Book FREE 


The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, 


that we guarantee to 
after completing your 
You take no 


illustrated 


in color, explains all about this new way to earn money 
at home. It will be sent you, absolutely FREE and 
without obligation. Just. mail the coupon, or _ write, 
enclosing 2c stamp to help pay postage. But do this 


at once, while openings for new members are available. 








Fireside Industries 

Dept. 33-S Adrian, Michigan 

Please send me, FREE, the book on Fireside Indus- 
tries, which explains how I may earn money at home 
by decorating giftwares, also particulars of your money 


back guarantee and special cooperative privileges. 
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LETTERING 
learn at Home 


‘ou want to 
‘ard Letterer 
have a business of your own. 
This course is complete and practical and especially 
arranged to meet the needs of the student who studies 


Here is the very course you need if 
get a good paying position as a Show 
or Sign Letterer, or 


at home. It was written by E. L. Koller, Principal 
of the School of Art of the International Correspon- 
dence ‘Schools, member of the American Federation 
of Arts, and The National Society of Craftsmen. 

Mr. Koller has had twenty years’ teaching experi- 
ence, and his success in helping other men and women 
is an indication of what he can do for you. 

H. L. Wood, a clerk, made more than $700 “‘on 
the side” before he had completed his course and 
also won $125 in prizes. Harry William Lord writes 
that he has more than dou his salary as a result 
of mutying this I. C. S. course in spare time. 
William Whitman, a former wagon builder, now 
a sign painting business of his own and is earning 
nearly three times as much as he did before enrolling 
with the International Correspondence Schools. 

There is no doubt that Show Card Lettering and 
Sign Lettering offer a real eppertuaity to ambitious 
men and women. Just mark and mail the coupon 
and we'll gladly send you a booklet telling all about 
the I. C. S. course in Show Card Lettering, or any 
other subject in which you are interes 
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Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“ Eating for Health and Efficiency ’’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE W-318 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
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“IT never knew you were in Russia.” 

“Oh, yes, three years. I was in the rev- 
olution of nineteen-five just after I left col- 
You knew Stephen was in the 
East, of course?” he asked suddenly. 

Mercedes’ long eyelashes fluttered. 

“Yes.” She obviously lied. “He wrote 
me.” 

“I had a note from him; he got back 
Saturday. You expect to see him soon?” 

Mercedes spoke coldly and bravely: “Very 
soon.” She crossed a hazard. “He is very 
busy, of course.” 

“Yes, he seems to have gone into some 
enterprise of his father’s.” Vizatelly laughed 
dryly. “Motorcars. That's the most curious 
thing Stephen ever did. Imagine Stephen 
selling motorcars!” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Young married people are very 
strange nowadays. I suppose you both 
know what you are doing, however. And 
perhaps the strangest thing about you per- 
sonally is that in an age when everybody 
tells their most intimate secrets, you never 
open your lips.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said Mercedes 
obstinately, but with starry eyes. 
“Isn't there? Well, here 

oysters.” 

They sat smoking and talking until four 
o’clock—until the restaurant was empty ex- 
cept for themselves and the rearranging 
waiters, moving slowly now, like soft-flip- 
pered trained seals. 

“And so you've come to the conclusion 
again, have you,” asked Vizatelly, “that 
people should love you exactly as you are, 
without any effort on your part?” 

“You don’t make an effort for that pur- 
pose. You make an effort for yourself—so 
that you can do the things you want; but 
not to increase a love that either is there 
or isn't,” Mercedes replied slowly. 

Vizatelly rubbed out his cigarette on an 
ash-tray. “Well,” he said, smiling, “it 
doesn’t make much difference, so long as 
the end is the same. But I think in ten 


come our 


| years or so you'll change your opinion. 


What do you want to do until six? Un- 
fortunately at six I must get ready to dine 
with the Hasbroucks. I always dine with 
them New Year's night. Have you got an 
engagement too?” 

Mercedes shook her head. 

“No, and I’m glad. I’ve eaten too much 
as it is. I'll go to bed early.” 

“Do you want to come back to my 
rooms? I'll play you some music.” 

“T'd love to.” 

“Good. We'll get our hats and coats, 
then, and go.” 


ERCEDES, descending the stairs after 
leaving Vizatelly’s apartment, emerg- 
ing into the street, felt as if she were walk- 
ing in some gentle clear medium that 
surrounded and protected her happily. The 
snow touched her warm cheeks with cool 
small fingers. Still in her dreams she 
climbed into a bus and sank into a corner. 
When the conductor came for her fare, she 
smiled at him with a vague radiance that 
left him pleased but puzzled. “But I found 
him whom my soul loveth; I held him, and 
I would not let him go..... I held him, 
and I would not let him go.” Stephen was 
back East. He would have to come over to 
see her soon—of his own accord, his own de- 
sire. And this time she would know better 
what to do. She had been learning a great 
deal lately..... “Apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver... .. I held him, and I 
would not let him go.” .... She would 
make Stephen so happy that he would never 
want to go away again for so long a time, 
and there would be no need of words. He 
would just understand. ... . That music— 
some of it—was like trails in Wyoming. 
Dimly she was aware of FEorty-sixth 
Street, and leaving her rubber-tired ship 
of visions, she turned west. The dull light 
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over Mrs. Tatnall’s door looked out gloom- 
ily at weather that made its feeble efforts 
of small avail. Mercedes used her latch- 
key and found herself in a dark hall that 
smelled of cooking. She went to the card- 
board letter-rack. There was a telegram 
for her. It was from Stephen. 

“Could not get away until tomorrow,” 
it read. “Will be over at four. Tele- 
graph if convenient, and also your present 
address. Happy New Year.” 

Mercedes was suddenly wide-awake. 


Chapter Twenty-one 


Mercedes had 
thinking 


NE thing was obvious. 
sat up until eleven o’clock 


about it and then had lain awake a couple | 


of hours longer. Stephen must not be al- 
lowed to come to Mrs. Tatnall’s. Mrs. 
Tatnall’s—Mercedes’ third-story front room 

was much too sordid a place to receive 
Stephen in—too gloomy, too cramped for 
the necessary illumination of such a week- 
end. Besides, for him to find her there 
would be to destroy the illusion of herself 
she wished to create in his mind, an illu- 
sion that, she told herself, before very 
long would turn into a reality. Stephen 
must believe that she was already embarked 
upon a successful journey toward reputa- 
tion and money. Indeed, as already stated, 
she had conveyed this impression in the 
letters she had written him, and the vague- 
ness about her address shown in his tele- 
gram had been due to a paragraph in her 
last letter, a letter that must have reached 
him just before he had left the ranch. 

Now, his boast, an essential boast it had 
seemed at the time, rose up both to perplex 
and incite her. She would have to embark 
upon a rather elaborate course of decep- 
tion, for a short time, anyhow. Within a 
few weeks—with the opening of the new 
picture in which they had promised her a 
part—the movie people would have to pay 
her a higher salary, and then everything 
would be all right. But meanwhile, over 
this week-end, she would have to make 
some plans and those speedily. 

She counted her money. She had laid 
aside just enough to pay Mrs. Tatnall for 
the past two weeks’ board and to keep her- 
self in comfort until Saturday, eight days 
off, when she would receive a further check 
from the motion-picture studio. That was 
all she had, but she owed no bills. Humil- 
iating as it would be, she could persuade 
Mrs. Tatnall to trust her for a while longer, 
and by going to cheap restaurants and eat- 
ing conservatively, she would be able to 
stretch her surplus to the required thin 
limit. 

Lies increase in the mind as a puff of 
smoke widens to a cloud where fire starts 
in trees. Mercedes foresaw and forestalled 
contingencies. Vizatelly and Hastings, should 
they be met,—and Stephen would surely 
want to see the former,—could be off- 
handedly and coolly informed that Mercedes 
had left Mrs. Tatnall’s, and then, later on, 
could be reinformed that Mercedes, tem- 
porarily, had returned to Mrs. Tatnall’s. 
Stephen’s letters, letters that from now on 


would be frequent and warm, could continue | 


to be sent to Mrs. Tatnall’s, for Mercedes 
would tell her vagrant husband with a fine 
carelessness that she had kept a room at the 
boarding-house to study in and be away 
from people. That would be splendidly im- 
pressive. If Stephen wanted to repeat his 
visit shortly, if he wanted to come over for 
the following week-end—if he wanted to 
come over every week-end—that too could 
be easily taken care of, or rather would 
take care of itself. Some permanent ar- 
rangement could be made. 

She fell asleep at one o'clock, happily 
clear in her mind, happily tired, happily rid 
at last of the wildness in her heart that 
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| “If the corn knife slips, beware!” 
Warns foot specialist 


Recognized for 26 years as the 
safe, sure and gencle home corn- 
remover. Such signal success 
tells its own story. 

Blue-jay stops pain at once. 
Soon the corn goes — unless 
unusually stubborn. But even 
the most obstinate corn seldom 
needs more than a second 


plaster... . At all druggists. 


“Persons who pare their own 
corns are inviting infection. 
One slip of the razor may mean 
serious injury’'—writes Dr. 
George Bogovic, prominent 
Chicago chiropodist. 

When corn-paring is needed, 
see a good chiropodist. But to 
remove a corn, easily and safely, 
at home use Blue-jay. 
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CORN 
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| Stephen’s message and her own wild final 
| decision had caused her. 

The next morning she was up fairly ear- 
ly, before eight, for there was a great 
deal to do. She found herself in an im- 
ponderable, heady mood, that hurt a little 
and yet made her feel gay and incapable of 
fatigue. Life was sharpened, but so sharp- 
j}ened that it was difficult to concentrate for 
long upon any particular aspect of it. One’s 

| vision slid along the shining edge. 
She counted her money again, put on her 
| hat and coat, took her little patent-leather 
| purse- bag firmly by its handle, and depart- 
ing from Mrs. Tatnall’s, walked half a 
block east to the entrance of a small but 
excellent hotel she had often passed on her 
way to Fifth Avenue. As she went through 
the door, held open for her by a delightful 
man in sky-blue uniform, she slipped her 
glove from her hand so that her wedding 
ring could be plainly seen. 

She approached a suave young clerk, 
writing in a ledger behind the desk, and 
inquired if he had any vacant rooms. She 
laid her bare hand casually on the counter. 

“When would you want a _ room, 
madam ?” 

“Tonight—until Monday morning. You 
see, I am Mrs. Stephen Londreth of Phil- 
adelphia,’"—it was the first time she had 
ever used the full title—‘and I've been 
staying over here at another hotel, but I 
can only get a single room there and my 
husband joins me this afternoon.” 

“You want a double room and bath?” 

Mercedes’ head swam, but there was no 
sign of her perturbation. 

“I would like a sitting-room too,” she 
said, “if you have it.” 

The clerk consulted his board 

“There’s one on the third floor, back 
You'll find it nice and quiet.” 

“How much will it be?” Mercedes asked 
the question in the disinterested voice of 
the class which asks such questions merely 
as a matter of form. 

“Fourteen dollars a day, madam.” 

Mercedes made a rapid calculation. She 
could just afford that. 

“All right, I'll take it. Reserve it for me, 
| please. I'll be back with my bags in an 
hour or so.” 





HE languidly repassed the stately door- 
man, thanked him graciously, and making 
| her way to her favorite telephoning drug- 
|store on Sixth Avenue, looked up the name 
|Londreth in the Philadelphia book and 
asked to speak to Stephen. Presently 
Stephen’s voice, quite clear—so clear that 
for a moment she could not speak and the 
telephone booth went black—was talking to 
her. 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s me— It’s I—”’ Mercedes choked. 

“It’s—” Stephen seemed to be having 
difficulty with his own breathing. “Is that 
| you, Mercedes?” 

“« . Y 

“Happy New Year!” 

“Happy New Year! You—you'’re com- 
ing over this afternoon?” 

“Ab-solutely.” 

“T thought I’d call you up to give you 
my address. I was afraid a telegram might 
miss you. I’m living at the Avignon on 
Forty-sixth Street—it’s just off Fifth Ave- 
nue.” 

“Good. I'll be there.” 

“When ?” 

“My train gets in at four. About half- 
past, I imagine.” 

“All right, I'll be waiting for you.” 

How horrid telephones were! They were 
so neutral. 

“You—you are all right?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“You've got rid of that cold?” 
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Stephen laughed. 


“Oh, yes! That was three months ago. 
At half-past four, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good-by.” 

“Good-by.” 


There was silence. 
The bell rang, and a woman's voice said: 
“Three minutes, please.” 


M ERCEDES paid her toll and went back 
to Mrs. Tatnall’s, where she packed 
two bags with the greatest care. In one she 
put her new kasha-cloth dress, her new eve- 
ning gown, another evening gown, not too 


bad, a new hat, and various other articles of | 


clothing; the other she filled mostly with 
books, adding several framed photographs— 
photographs of Stephen, of Hazel Tourneur, 
signed photographs of various actors and 
actresses she had known—and domestic con- 
trivances like a clock, a sewing basket, a 
lacquered box, that would give an air of 
solidity to the new apartment. She left 
only enough trinkets and ornaments to pre- 
vent Mrs. Tatnall from imagining that she 
was taking the easy but dishonest method 
of avoiding her unsettled bill. 

A fairly bewildered taxicab driver mo- 
tored her the five hundred yards or so to 
the entrance of the Avignon, and the stately 
doorman took her bags and handed them to 
an equally stately bellboy, who conducted 
her to the elevator and the third floor. 

Mercedes tipped the bellboy, took off 
her hat and coat, and unpacking her bags, 
arranged her clothes in the bedroom and her 
photographs and books and the other things 
she had brought with her in the sitting- 
room. When she had finished, it was half- 
past twelve. Once again her Presbyterian 
blood had betrayed her into allowing an 
absurd amount of time to accomplish fairly 
simple tasks. Four hours to wait! 


Mercedes took an elaborate bath. Half- 


past one. She went out and lunched on 
practically nothing. MHalf-past two. She 
returned to the hotel, changed into a 


negligee, and rearranged four times in suc- 
cession the photographs, the books, the 
work-basket, the clock and the lacquered 
box. Three-twenty. At four, having wan- 
dered for fifteen minutes aimlessly about 
the apartment, she stared out of the 
window down into the courtyard upon 
which it gave. It was a gray day. Per- 
haps Stephen wouldn’t like these rooms. 
They were dreadfully shut in. She wished 
she had gone somewhere else. This was a 
dreadfully quiet little hotel. No, that was 
what he liked. He had said so a dozen 
times. She arranged the books and photo- 
graphs once more, polished her nails and 
powdered her nose. Too much—she rubbed 
it off. And then, hearing a knock, Stephen 
arriving a few minutes ahead of his sched- 
ule, she seized a book, and held it in her 
hand, a finger between the leaves; then quiet- 
ly and gravely, as if she had been reading a 
long time in rooms to which for a long time 
she had been accustomed, she opened the 
door. Stephen, in his slouch hat and the 
fur-collared coat she remembered so well, 
was standing in the hall. 

He stepped across the threshold and closed 
the door behind him, an uncertain little 
smile on his lips. 

“You really wanted me to come?” 

Mercedes nodded. 

“You are glad?” 

Mercedes drew a deep sighing breath. 

“Come here,” he said. “Come here, 
quickly !” 

And that was all very well. You stroked 
Stephen’s hair—dear Stephen! He knelt 
down and put his head in your lap, like 
a little boy, and kept it there for perhaps 
five delicious comprehending moments. And 
then he looked up at you and laughed, and 
you smiled back. With which, the positions 
were reversed and it was you who had be- 
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Constipation 
vs. Health 


Defendant ignored symptoms, 
refused to put in a defense. 
When a om Poa at his office he 
was found guilty and brought before 
the court for sentence. 


Judge: You are hereby sentenced 
to lose ten years from 
your life and to pay fines 
of thirty thousand dollars 
in lowered ability during 
the time left you. 

Defendant: But ...my family... my 
whole life...I’m in my 
prime. ..I can’t afford... 


Next case. 


Judge: 
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ALIke to men and women who ig- 
nore constipation and to those who 
await each attack before applying a 
remedy there comes a day of X-ray 

ictures or a physician’s diagnosis. 

t may be ulcers, appendicitis, tu- 
mors, diseases of kidney, liver or 
heart. Life is shortened. Earning 
ability cut in half. No more play. 
Pain and poverty till the end. 


More body-knowledge needed 


Learn about the inner workings of the body 
and possess a 4-day trial of a famous, drug- 
less, dietless, nature-given preventive of all 
constipation. This requires merely the send- 
ing of the coupon below. Thousands thank 
this offer for renewed health and safety from 
disease. You—no one—should neglect it. 
Constipation—internal poisoning—is often 
hidden. Its victims ar> 
numbered in millions, yet 
nine-tenths do not know 
their ill. 
In the bends and folds of 
the five-foot-long intestine 
articles of food - waste 
odge. These are breeding 
places for parasitica] 
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For Constipation 
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Nujol Laboratories, Room No. 825 A, 26 Broadway, New York City 
Send me 4-day trial bottle of Nujol, the drugless remover of hidden consti- 
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germs that manufacture poison. The blood- 
stream is polluted. First symptoms are head- 
aches, jumpy nerves, insomnia, listlessness, 
debility; eventual results are serious diseases. 
We cannot rely on gymnastic exercises to 
counteract constipation; these frequently 
strain most seriously. Nor on diets or special 
foods, since as diet experts insist, ulcerations 
or kidney disease may come from the wrong 
self-eliminating foods. 


The new nature-given healt/: 


Now, thousands have found real freedom 
from all constipation, hidden or otherwise. 
This, with perfect safety to the rest of the 
body. They are new-made. Possessed of 
physical vigor and nerve contentment. Night 
and morning, as regularly as they brush their 
teeth, they take a swallow of the nut-tasting, 
physician-recommended Nujol, the clear 
liquid derived from Nature. 

Nujol has the marvelous power to work on 
the food debris alone, to soften masses in the 
intestines, and to keep all moving outward, 
regularly, thoroughly. It never interferes 
with digestion, and can be safely taken even 
in sickness or convalescence. Nujol is in fact 
recommended by physicians for expectant 
and nursing mothers, for youngest babies and 
for elderly people as well as for men and 
women in athletic prime. 

Your difference in feelings even after using 
only the 4-day trial bottle of Nujol will tell 
you how much you have suffered from hidden 
constipation. Though internal poisoning may 
have been slight, beginning to get safely rid 
of every trace of itis a thousand times worth 
the trouble of sending this coupon. 

If you go straightway to your druggist and 
obtain a full-sized Nujol to start taking it 
tonight, you should still send the coupon for 
the book, “Defeating the 
Enemy of Health.” This 
comes in handy many 
times for self and family. 
No money necessary for 
book. AndwhileNujolisat 
all druggists everywhere, 
this book and trial offer are 
given only occasionally. 
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come infantile and docile in his arms, glad 
to be deprived of your own will, glad to be 
subject to his, lost in a mood that swam 
iridescent as the surface of moving water 
at dawn. There were, too, a score of things 
to be talked about, your journey East, what 
you were doing, how you liked it, the ranch, 
Stephen’s new job, news of Laplace and 
“Uncle” Dan Pallet. 

The winter afternoon turned to dusk, and 
dusk to early night. You dined in the quiet 
little dining-room of your own little hotel, 
but in your new evening gown, and then 
back to your rooms again and more talk. 
Life was contained within four walls; there 
was nothing beyond. All very well. Those 
hours were blindingly happy, and you were 
grateful for them, but out of them as you 
became more sober,—possibly with the ar- 
rival of the following morning,—began to 
emerge slowly the old uncertainty and dis- 
quietude. You felt perhaps that you had 
given yourself away in just the fashion you 
shouldn’t, let down the very veils you 
should have kept up. .... 

Mercedes had long ago determined upon 
her attitude in the event of a meeting such 
as this. It was Stephen who had to prove 
certain things. She would be receptive, wait- 
ing. Oddly enough, she found, or thought 
she found, that he was waiting too. For 
what ? 


HE was humorously disquisitive about sur- 
face matters as always, stutteringly and 
slyly amusing, but as uncommunicative and 
guarded about his secret as ever. Indeed, 
you suspected a new layer of reserve, the 
reserve referred to, a layer peculiarly opaque 
and puzzling, as if you were being watched 
and your words weighed toward the form- 
ing of some conclusion whose meaning you 
were kept in the dark about. And this, 
naturally, made you self-conscious and at 
times reckless, bringing back your old fear 
of Stephen that you had hoped to some ex- 
tent was outgrown, the fear that made you 
so agonizedly anxious to please that fre- 
quently you ran head-on into displeasure. 
And Stephen was so obviously determined 
not to be displeased; you could see him so 
definitely shutting his mouth, forcing a 
smile, changing the subject, that you became 
persistent in your error, urged by the desire 
to bring about open speech or action. If 
he would only beat you or strike you! 
You would hate him and at the same time 
love him, as you hated and loved thunder 
when it broke the sultriness of heat. 

Those were the two foundations of mis- 
understanding; Mercedes waiting for Stephen 
to trample down all obstacles between them 
and destroy her mood of waiting; Stephen 
expectant of the same wide gesture. 

Saturday they lunched at a restaurant 
such as Mercedes had not entered for a 
year, and then Stephen bought her a pair of 
jade earrings. “I mu-must do something,” 
he said, “si-since you wont let me send you 
any money. Besides, this is a Christmas 
present. When are you going to let me 
send you some money?” 

“Perhaps when I am quite independent.” 

“Why not now?” 

“Why should I?” 

Mercedes turned into a doorway. 

“Where are we going?” 

“I am buying you a Christmas present 
too. Pick out a couple of neckties.” 

“I don-don’t want a Christmas present.” 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier | 


One of the most pronounced indications 
of a baby’s satisfactory progress is a weekly 
gain in weight. Equally important is the 
evidence of growth in stature, in mentality 
and in strength, and all are dependent upon 
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nutrition composed of food elements so well 
adjusted that every part of the baby may 
readily appropriate the nourishment it 
needs, ; 

Mellin’s Food and milk prepared and 
given as directed furnishes a constant 
supply of elements of nutrition available for 
continued gain in weight, for the stimula- 
tion of secretions requisite for vital func- 
tions and for the generation of heat and 
energy for the various activities and opera- 
tions of early life. 
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progressive development, 

Write to us today for a Free Trial Bottle 
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“Don't you?” 

“I mean—one will do.” 

“No, two.” 

Stephen, who had a passion for neckties, 
controlled his vice and selected as moderate 
priced examples as possible, but they were 
in the most expensive shop in New York. 
Mercedes paid the large bill gravely out of 
her patent-leather bag. 


HEY had tea and danced together in 

another restaurant, softly lit and filled 
with the sound of thrumming violins. The 
music, the hour, the tea, the fragrant close- 
ness of Mercedes, stirred Stephen to a dan- 
gerous, bright-eyed, voluble mood. He paid 
Mercedes compliments now, winged and 
slightly wicked ones. She had not heard 
such talk since her marriage. She was ex- 
cited, she was enraptured; later on, she was 
depressed. 

That night they dined with Vizatelly and 
went to a play with him and had supper 
with him in a third restaurant, and the fol- 
lowing night, Sunday night, they met him 
again at ten o'clock for supper. He beamed 
upon them and ordered dishes with an unc- 
tion he reserved for great occasions. 

“What are your plans now?” he asked. 

Stephen shrugged his shoulders. 

“They're up to Mercedes.” Stephen real- 
ized how little he and Mercedes so far had 
discussed this question. 

“You're quite settled in Philadelphia, sell- 
ing the—ihe—” 

Stephen laughed. 

“The Pompadour. Oh, I hope that’s not 
to be my complete future. However, I’ve 
only been at it a few days.” 

“T don’t see how you can leave the West.” 

A shadow crossed Stephen’s face. 

“Maybe I haven't.” 

Vizatelly turned the battery of his convex 
glasses upon Mercedes. 

“And as for you, Mary Pickford, what do 
you intend to do?” 

Mercedes, absent-mindedly listening to the 
orchestra, which was playing the languorous 
waltzes considered proper for a day of reli- 
gion, lifted vague eyes to his. 

“What d’you mean?” 

“I mean do you intend to pursue all your 
life your career as an actress?” 

Mercedes, confronted by a direct ques- 
tion, hesitated: Then her face hardened. 
She saw an attack upon her position that 
if not met promptly would destroy all her 
elaborate plans for the creation of a much 
desired, not easily won, personality. The 
moment appeared to her important. 

“Why not?” she asked carelessly. 


HE sank back into her reverie. Why 

not, indeed? Stephen loved her for one 
thing—one thing only. She understood that 
clearly now. She had always understood it, 
as a matter of fact. That had been the 
secret of all the trouble. How could it have 
been otherwise, when a man asked you to 
marry him only a few hours after he had 
met you? How could it be otherwise with 
a man like Stephen and a girl like herself? 
Stephen loved her body and nothing else. 
Already he was eager to get home again. 
Well, that was cheap love, easily found. 
But her love for Stephen was not cheap. 
She would continue to give him just what 
he wanted always, uncomplainingly, just as 
she had been doing for the past three days, 
but she would continue at the same time to 
keep her mind set upon a future when, per- 
haps, he would want something else—a hope 
that now, however, seemed to her increas- 
ingly faint. She would be a quiet, acquies- 
cent priestess tending a smoky flame and 
longing, dry-eyed, for some clarification. 
Yet she could not forbear the sentences that 
came to her wounded lips. 

“We are going to arrange all that,” she 
said easily. “We're going to take an apart- 
ment, and Stephen will come over every 
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Not a trace of infection 


The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can _— serious teeth 
decay and search out hidden poison 
— dangerous to the health. See 

im at least twice a year if for nothing 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 








Pyorrhea attacks 


4 out of 5 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, and 
many younger, succumb to the assault of grim 
pyorrhea. And carelessness alone is to blame. 

Resolve today to remove pyorrhea’s menace by 
brushing teeth and gums regularly night and 
morning with Forhan's for the Gums. 

Forhan’s keeps pyorrhea away or checks its 
course if used regularly and used in time. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists 
use to fight pyorrhea. 

It is a pleasant tasting dentifrice the entire 
family likes. It firms the gums and keeps them 
‘spe and healthy. It cleanses the teeth thorough- 
y and gives them that sparkling whiteness which 
is such an asset to your smile. 

Remember, fovr out of five is pyorrhea’s count. 
Delay may mean no end of trouble and expense. 
Why not start today with Forhan’s as a safeguard? 
At all druggists 35c and 6oc in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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now and then. A night or two about once 
a month is enough for you, isn’t it, Ste- 
phen ?” 

She laughed, and her eyes, staring and 
contemptuous, slid from Vizatelly’s and met 
those of Stephen. He had not missed her 
meaning. His gray-green pupils dilated and 
narrowed, and a dull flush spread up his 
cheeks under his sunburn. He turned his 
head away. Mercedes was frightened—this 
was not exactly being a priestess! She chat- 
tered irrelevantly to Vizatelly, who appeared 
to be, as she had wanted him, innocent of 
the import of her words. In the few re- 
marks that Stephen made from now on, 
she felt the cruel edge of a seldom-awak- 
ened scorn. 

She had never before seen Stephen really 
angry. They said good-by to Vizatelly and 
walked back to their hotel through the 
brilliant darkness of midnight streets. Mer- 
cedes took Stephen’s arm and clung to it, 
altering her steps to his long slow stride. 
She shook the sleeve of his overcoat, un- 
able to bear any longer the silence. 

“Are you very cross with me?” 

Stephen was not to be- placated. 

“No,” he said dryly, “not cross exactly.” 
He paused and then continued: “And out- 
side of everything else, even if it’s being 
increasingly done, I have an old-fashioned 
prejudice against domestic frankness in 
speech.” 

The drowsily illuminated door of the 
Avignon appeared before them, the deserted 
lobby, the narrow elevator, the door of the 
apartment. Stephen shut the door and 
locked it, and began thoughtfully and me- 
thodically to put away his things. Merce- 
des, the priestess, crept timidly up to him. 
He took her in his arms gently. “Good 
night,” he said. “I'll have to be getting 


back early tomorrow morning. I don’t want 
to be late just when I’m starting on a new 
job.” 


“What time?” asked Mercedes faintly. 

“There’s a train at seven. I'll get up 
without wakening you.” 

“I want to be wakened.” 

“T'll see.” 

Mercedes crawled into her bed like a pen- 
sive .and corrected child. Stephen turned 
off the lights and opened a window. He 
knew that Mercedes was not sleeping, al- 
though she made no sound. Neither was 
he sleeping. He had never felt more wide- 
awake. He was no longer angry. Anger 
was swallowed up in a new feeling. He 
was evisceratedly sorry for himself, for 
Mercedes, as if he were empty of all but 
this dry ache. He knew that if he got 
up and went over to Mercedes in the dark- 
ness, she would be kind to him, and tem- 
porarily this miserable business would be 
patched up. But what use was there in 
patching it up? It would only become 
progressively worse. He had brought noth- 
ing to this girl but unhappiness, anyway. 
The only intelligent thing to do, the only 
kind thing really, was to get out of her 
life for good. Give her a chance. Remove 
from her the shadow of himself before he 
hurt her further. She was still a child; she 
would forget him and find some actual con- 
tentment. And modern surgery cut definite- 
ly—it did not boggle. She would never 
understand him; he had made his final 
heartbreaking effort. 

He listened. Two hours or so must 
have passed. He heard Mercedes’ breathing. 
She had fallen asleep ‘at last. He put on 
his dressing-gown, and went. into the room 
beyond, and sat in the darkness smoking. 
He must have sat there a Jong time, for 
he smoked three cigarettes. Talk—how he 
hated talk! And explanations that weren’t 
explanations because they never could be 
explanations. Between people who thought 
alike, explanations were very little needed. 
Between people who did not think alike, 
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they were useless. He could not face the 
morning and further talk—or lack of it. 
He turned on a desk lamp, and bringing 
his clothes out of the bedroom, began softly 
to pack his bags. When these were finished, 
he dressed and went to the desk and wrote 
Mercedes a letter. It was after five o'clock. 
Secretiveness, flight, did not please him. He 
felt cowardly, but he told himself it was 
a cowardliness that this time was necessary 
All the while he was afraid that Mercedes 
might awake and forgive him, and he 
dreaded his own weakness. 


“7 AM going away,” he wrote, finding dif- 

ficulty with his pen and in concentrating 
his thoughts, “and I am not disturbing you, 
because you are tired, and because I do 
not see any use in so doing. Nor is there 
any use in fooling ourselves any longer. I 
cannot make you happy, and so I am not 
going to ruin your life. Try absolutely and 
completely to forget me. After a while, if 
you want it, get a divorce. You will want 
it, of course. 

“But do not forget this: I want to be, 
and will be, the best sort of friend to you, 
and until you find some other man, you must 
let me help you. It is my duty to do so, as 
well as my earnest desire.” (How formal 
words were when you tried to say anything 
in them!) “In any need or perplexity I will 
Meanwhile I 


come immediately to you. 
will arrange to send you an allowance 
which will be forwarded to you once a 


month whether you want it or not. You 
had best take it, for the money will not be 
used otherwise, and your refusal will make 
me very unhappy. Also, I am going to 
make over one-half of my interest in the 
ranch to you. As a matter of fact, you 
own this one-half already under the Wyo- 
ming laws. I know you love that country 
and are happy there when I don’t interfere 
with that happiness. It’s yours—one-half 
of my interest. Should you ever want to go 
back there, I will see that I am not there 
at the same time. At all events, the 
thought of the place will stand in your 
mind as a refuge. Ranches are that way. 

“God bless you. I mean every word of 
that. You have made me at times happier 
than I have ever been before or expect to 
be again. And I think—in fact, I am sure 

that in you there is a large element of 
greatness. Once you are rid of me, you 
will have a fine life and achieve almost all 
you want. After a while,’—men persist 
in predicting such idyls, never, apparently, 
realizing how impossible they are,—“when 
things have straightened out, I want to sce 
a great deal of you again, and this time 
as the real friend I can be.” 

Stephen arose and turned out the lamp 
and put the letter on the table where Mer- 
cedes would see it. He stood for a mo- 
ment in the doorway between the two 
rooms. The darkness was beginning to 
lighten a little. The vague outline of Mer- 
cedes’ figure and the shadow of her head 
were dimly visible. The infinite loneliness, 
the compassion, with which a person awake 
watches a person asleep, surrounded Stephen. 

He turned away, took his two bags, and 
left the sitting-room, closing without sound 
the door behind him. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


HERE was no particular sense in quar- 

reling with the individual; this man or 
that was not to be blamed, for they were all 
creatures caught in a web of circumstances 
too strong for them—gasping fish betrayed 
by their bellies. Although one could quar- 
rel with the fact that they had allowed the 
web to become so strong, since it was a 
web of their own making, and one could es- 
pecially quarrel] with their lack of intent to 
destroy the net. 
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The average man had to do what he had 
to do, whether it was being a banker or 
a collector of starvation; but there was no 
reason why he should not spend his spare 
moments in earnest thought and endeavor 
leading toward the creation some day of a 
world empty both of beggars and financiers. 
Within his own lifetime he could accom- 
plish very little; within the lifetime of gen- 
eration after generation nothing markedly 
visible would be accomplished; but even- 
tually, if humanity would only turn that 
way, a desirable end might be reached. 

Stephen was unhappy in his private life, 
but he saw in that no reason to alter his 
general point of view, and he knew that he 
would not always be so acutely unhappy, 
and he was wise enough to realize that his 
unhappiness was largely his own fault. 
Meanwhile he was ironically and deeply in- 
terested in the career of the Pompadour 
and the habits of thought of most of the 
citizens of his native town, especially those 
of his own family. During January and 
the first part of February he collected in- 
stances. He received no word from Mer- 
cedes, and this convinced him that he had 
taken the right course of action where she 
was concerned. Through Vizatelly, how- 
ever, he heard that she was doing well in 
the motion pictures and was acting in a new 
film called “Passionate Purity,” the title 
indicating that it was designed both to at- 
tract the public and satisfy the censors. He 
did not go over to New York—he particu- 
larly avoided going there despite Vizatelly’s 
urging. 

For one thing Stephen was unfeignedly 
thankful: Mary Ward was in Egypt. In 
his present mood he was proof against any 
ordinary blandishments, not infrequently of- 
fered, but he was not at all sure what he 
would have done had Mary Ward been 
upon the scene and still interested in ex- 
periments. Beck of their relationship was 
Wyoming and the memory of numerous 
possibilities not even attempted. He was 
aware that most people knew he was not 
successfully married—he suspected his fami- 
ly of disseminating this news; therefore at 
any moment some woman other than Mary 
Ward might take it into her head to try 
to make him marry again. 


HAT he was eventually to do was no 
more clear to him than ever. He trusted 
that before too long he would graduate 
from the disingenuous glorification of the 


Pompadour, and meanwhile the only course | 


seemed to be to cherish vaguely the idea 
of putting into effect when he could, here 
or somewhere else, some of his visions hav- 
ing to do with better conditions of living. 
He supposed that some day he would be a 
fairly rich man. Toward the end of Janu- 
ary, alarmed by news from the West of an 
attempt to seize two more lakes in his 
country, he went to Washington. His visit 
of four days depressed him. He should not 
have been depressed; he had been to Wash- 
ington before and should have known bet- 
ter. 

Washington is a city built from fantasies 
and remains forever unsubstantial, the most 
remote capital, spiritually, in the world. 
But Stephen, although he knew Washington 
well, could not rid himself wholly, in com- 
pany with millions of deluded fellow-citi- 
zens, of the notion that if you had a good 
cause and pleaded it with some degree of 


eloquence and cogency, you might produce | 


some effect. 

Stephen saw several Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

“I agree with you, Mr. Londreth. I see 
your point, sir. I think in the main you 
are right. This company, sir, at least as 
you describe things, hasn’t a leg to stand 
on. No sir, not a leg—although there are 
very fine men in it, Mr. Londreth, and it’s 
very powerful—very powerful, indeed, I'll 
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mother. The sight of everybody in black, 
especially the sight of Joan, annoyed him. 
He knew Joan had not liked her father any 
better than he had, although she had con- 
cealed this fact with a soft, cruel, wise 
femininity. Mrs. Londreth seemed entirely oc- 
cupied with memories of her own perfection 
as a wife during the long years of her mar- 
riage. At the end of the week Stephen felt 
closer to the dead man and more sympa- 
thetic toward him than he had ever felt 
while the dead man was living. 

Mr. Oldren, the family lawyer, came up 
and read the will. Mr. Londreth had left 
a much greater fortune than anyone had an- 
ticipated. This he had divided into five 
equal parts. Stephen, to his awed and 
rather fearful astonishment, found himself, 
not a fairly rich man, but a really rich 
man. Then another thought occurred to 
him. “Bu-but isn’t there some mi-mistake ?” 
he demanded. “There are six of us.” 

Mr. Oldren peered over his glasses. 

“You are referring to Mrs. Orpen? I’m 
to continue to pay her allowance out of 
the estate as usual until her death. You 
may recall a clause to that effect.” 

“A da-damn’ small allowance,” muttered 
Stephen. 

Mrs. Londreth spoke sharply: “Stephen!” 
The reading of a will should be met with 
the same respectful hush as the reading of 
a funeral service. 

Stephen shook his head. “No, it’s rot- 
ten.” He looked around the circle of his 
family, at James, buttoned into a tight 
morning coat, at the red face of Ralph, 
at Joan, slim and dark and secretly de- 
lighted, at his mother, proudly upright and 
immobile, at the various in-laws. “Don- 
don’t you think we'd better chip in some- 
thing,” he suggested, “so that Molly’ll get 
the same as all of us?” 

He could see that his words were not 
welcome. James alone answered. 

“Tt’s all very well for you,” he said in 
his precise voice. “You've no responsibili- 
ties.” 

“May I suggest,’ observed Mr. Oldren, 
“that that would not be following Mr. Lon- 
dreth’s intentions?” 

Disgusting intentions, thought Stephen, 
whatever they were. He perceived some- 
thing in the air, however, a secrecy, a cold- 








tell you what I'll do, Mr. Londreth.” A 
powerful fist was usually brought down on 
a shining desk. “I'll back you to the limit, 
sir, if you'll get the majority of the citi- 
zens of your country to say the same thing 
Yes sir—to the limit.” 

Of course. Who wouldn’t? But imagine 
interesting the majority of the citizens of 
any country in a movement that dealt only 
with the future and the prevention of 
despoliation. 

Like many another honest man, Stephen 
was left with the bitterest of all feelings 
that, trying to tell the plain truth, he had 
merely succeeded in creating the impression 
that he was a more than ordinarily adroit 
concealer of his real purpose 

One especial friend Stephen sought out, 
a tall, straight-speaking, occasionally swear- 
ing Californian. This man had a history 
Stephen liked to recall. The Californian’s 
grandfather had been a _ pioneer lumber- 
man, and as a little boy the Californian had 
been brought up on the slopes of a moun- 
tain where, as he expressed it, he had seen 
“hell in the making.” He had been born 
to great trees and an odorous coolness of 
leaves, to broken sunlight, to shy deer and 
cold waters full of trout; and before he was 
twenty, he had seen all this turned to a 
waste of blackened stumps. 

“And that was where,” he said, “I made 
up my mind to spend the rest of my life 
going after the fellows who did _ such 
things. 

“I wish you hadn’t quit,” said this Cali- 


fornian now, “that is, quit as much as you 
have. We need every good man. Our 
grandsons will still be fighting.” 

Stephen felt uncomfortable, excited, 
stirred, as if he had heard a faint bugle- 
call. 


IS indecision about his future was given 

a new direction shortly after his 
return to Philadelphia. Unexpectedly and 
without consulting anybody, as was his hab- 
it, Mr. Londreth died. He came back from 
his office on a wet and cold afternoon, and 
all that evening sat about pulling at his 
side-whiskers in a puzzled manner and leav- 
ing the latest volume of biography unread 
on his knees. There was a flush in his sal- 
low cheeks, and his opaque eyes wore a 
further film of opacity. At ten o’clock he 
arose, sighed, and said to Mrs. Londreth, 
who was placidly embroidering: “I think 
I must have a little fever.” 

The next morning he tried to get up from 
his bed and fell back again. He was heard 
to complain: “This is ridiculous.” And 
those were the last intelligible words he 
spoke. Five days later he died of pneu- 
monia 

Stephen was shocked. As one of his 
cowboy friends had said, you couldn’t laugh 
death off—no, not the death of anything; 
and the finality of the act, the impossibility 
of reconstructing the intricate thing broken, 
always frightened Stephen 

He lived through a week of condolences 
and wrote innumerable letters for his 


ness, that transcended even his belief in 
his family’s niggardliness, so he remained 
silent. 
That night at dinner he questioned his 
mother directly: 
“Wha-what’s the matter with Molly?” 
He had of course inquired about Molly 
from time to time—he had received no let- 
ters from her himself, and so had supposed 
she was doing exceptionally well—and had 
been granted the usual curt bits of news to 
which he was accustomed: She was quite 
all right. No, she wasn’t going to marry 
that Frenchman. She hardly ever wrote. 
Mrs. Londreth, from the other end of the 
table, raised blue eyes and Stephen knew 
what she was going to say before she spoke. 
“Why ha-haven’t I been told this be- 
fore?” he asked sternly. “You mean, she’s 
living with some one?” 
Mrs. Londreth flushed. 
“How dreadful you are 
“No, I’m not. It’s wha-what you would 
say yourself if you belonged to a younger 
generation. Who is it?” 
“The man she was engaged to. The—” 
“Oh, that fellow?” Stephen brooded. 
“Well, we ou-ought to do something about 
it, ou-oughtn’t we? It’s obvious that it’s 
from no particular choice on her part.” 
“What is there to be done, except what 
your father did and what we have all done, 
keep it as quiet as possible? Although 
everybody in Europe seems to know! Our 
friends come back and tell us. Of course, 
I will send her money from time to time.” 
Mrs. Londreth raised a slim white hand 
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and brought it down on the shining table- 
cloth, and she used a sentence Stephen 
knew existed in the world, but had never 
heard until that moment. And how could 
his mother use it so near to the actual 
presence of death? “I would rather see 
Molly lying dead in her grave before me, 
than doing what she is doing now,” she 
said. 

Well, he wouldn’t. Warm, sweet, lovely 
Molly! 


TEPHEN relinquished his job with the 
Pompadour in a spirit of decisive levity, 
and then he went off to a club for lunch 
and to send off a brief letter to Vizatelly. 

“I am sailing for Europe,” he wrote, “on 
the first boat I can catch. I think I'll stay 
over for about two years. I want to study 
the curious and perverted customs of other 
peoples, and find out just why we are so 
perfect. Everybody recently around here 
has been telling me we were. I’m going to 
investigate all sorts of conditions and, as 
a base, I will find a quiet spot where I 
can read history, philosophy, biology, soci- 
ology and psycho-analysis, and all the things 
I’ve never had time to read before. Inci- 
dentally, I like, anyhow, either great civi- 
lization or else wildness. The last few 
months have convinced me for all time that 
I prefer Wyoming or Paris or London to 
anything in between. That, however, will 
not condition my residence upon my return. 
The latter will depend upon where I think 
I can be most useful. I have a good deal 
of money now, and I want to learn how to 
spend it. If at any time you can get off, 
come over and join me for a while—” 

He was glad that Vizatelly was out of 
New York just then on a lecturing tour. 
He did not want to see Vizatelly, much 
as he loved him. 


Chapter Twenty-three 


T was on a Thursday—Thursday the 

twelfth of February—that Stephen sailed 
for France. And it was on Wednesday, the 
eleventh of February, Stephen being in New 
York for that night but Mercedes not 
knowing it, that Hastings, after the theater, 
took Mercedes back to her new apartment, 
on Fifty-fourth Street near Park Avenue. 
And it was on Friday, the day following 
Stephen’s departure, that Vizatelly returned 
from his three weeks’ trip through the Mid- 
dle West—through the soft-voiced drawing- 
rooms of Chicago, the dreamy Teutonic 
halls of Cincinnati, the alert intelligence of 
St. Louis, and the naive and brutal igno- 
rance of Pittsburgh. 

“Friday the thirteenth,” Vizatelly told 
himself, “a blamed ticklish day. Glad I’ve 
reached home safely.” He was not super- 
stitious—not theoretically, but practically; 
and to his irritation, he discovered many 
shadowy race memories. 

Two days earlier, on the night of the 
eleventh, Mercedes after long hours at the 
motion-picture studio out on Long Island, 
had dined with Hastings and gone with him 
later to a musical comedy. Recently she 
had dined with Hastings two or three times 
a week. Sometimes they went to a play; 
sometimes they went back to his studio and 
talked; sometimes they danced. 

She was beginning to find his company 
an oasis in the unaccustomed isolation in 
which she was now living, an isolation in 
marked contrast to her warm, careless and 
crowded earlier years, through which had 
flowed a stream of acquaintances, summari- 
ly considered. Not that she couldn't have 
had much the same sort of life now if 
she wanted, but she avoided, as much as 
was compatible with not getting herself dis- 
liked, intimacies with the actors and ac- 
tresses and directors she met in the course 
of her work. She had to dine with some 
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of them occasionally; she had at other times 
to go to their unreal parties; she had to 
conform while she was with them to their 
ideas and conversations; it was necessary to 
insist good-naturedly, in order to stave off 
the constant restless attention of the sleek- 
haired males, that she was living on the 
most intimate terms with her husband; but 
underneath these compulsions she preserved 
her original ideas. She disliked the men 
even more than the women, and that was 
saying a great deal. To meet Hastings at 
seven o’clock was like coming from a desert 
of Mongolian enchantment into the lighted 
known streets of a friendly town. 

And all the while he was so amusing, 
so sympathetic, so ready to listen to her 
plans, her irritations, her rare enthusiasms, 
so careful to keep himself in the background, 
despite the fact that his talk was always 
personal and his attitude always tender, and 
that she knew a great deal of the time 
what he was thinking. But her loneliness 
forbade her from foregoing a companion- 
ship so relieving, and her independence told 
her she could take care of any situation 
as it arose, and her desperation frequently 
said: “What difference does it make any- 
how?” The last, however, did not prevent 
at times a touch of alarm as she realized 
that Hastings was growing about her as a 
vine grows about a tree, and that their 
friendship was reaching that most dangerous 
point where nothing that one or the other 
can do can result in real anger. She 
couldn’t imagine herself angry with Has- 
tings. 

She wasn’t in the least angry with him 
that night when, in the bronze and white 
shadows of the taxicab coming back from 
the theater, he took her hand and held it. 
Her first impulse was to take her hand 
away, but instead she let it lie where it 


was with a slight knowledge of sorrow but | 


one also of comfort and protection, saying 
to herself with a feeling of finality she did 
not struggle against: “I suppose this had 
to happen.” 

Hastings did not speak or move, merely 
held the small hand in his strong adept 
fingers. 


HEN they came to the entrance of the 

soaring village on end, with its doors of 
grilled ironwork and glass softly luminous 
with milky light, to which Mercedes had 
moved three weeks earlier, he sighed and 
let go of her hand and got out with her 
and went up in the elevator to her door. 
She turned her key in the lock, and he fol- 
lowed her into the hall, paneled in gray 
woodwork and paved with squares of black 
and white marble. She was still pursued 
by the sense of a crisis to be avoided. 

“Would you like to have a drink or 
something?” she asked. 

He did not answer, and she turned about. 
He was staring at her, his hat in his hand, 
his dark eyes searching her. She felt con- 
fused and inadequate. The light and nec- 
essary sentences died on her lips. 

“Oh, my dear!” said Hastings unexpect- 
edly and painfully. 

“What?” The foolish question was all 
she could think of at the moment. Now 
that this had arrived, stark and no longer 
playfully concealed, how was she going to 
act? Her fur cloak had fallen back from 
her shoulders, leaving them bare above her 
dress of blue satin. 

“Come closer to me.” 

Mercedes’ hesitation was 
she stepped forward smiling, although she 
did not want to smile very much. Has- 
tings put his hands on her shoulders and 
bent his head toward her, a smile on his 
lips too. The cloak slipped to the ground. 

“Is this to go on forever?” 

“Ts what to go on forever?” 

His fingers tightened impatiently. 

“This business between you and me? I 
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—you know without my telling you how 
much I love you.” 

She could feel her heart beating like round 
stones dropped into a well. She lowered 
her head, pensive. She had visualized ex- 
actly this situation, but she had put the 
thought of it constantly away from her. 
She raised her head, her eyes brilliant, the 
smile once more upon her lips. 

“You want me very much?” she asked 
softly. 

“Want?” Hastings twisted his head 
slowly from side to side as if the agony 
of his thoughts prevented him from speak- 
ing. “Want?” And suddenly Mercedes 
found herself deep in his arms, blind and 
crushed to him. “Want?” he whispered. 
“Oh, my dear—my love!” She could feel 
him put out a hand to close the door she 
had purposely left open behind them; and 
into her paralysis, until then not unwel- 
come, surged a wave of trapped anger, il- 
logical and, as she knew, unfair, and totally 
unexpected. She struggled free and leaned, 
panting, against the hall table, her hands 
behind her. It was difficult to keep the 
smile on her lips, to preserve any sort 
of friendliness in her eyes. 


ASTINGS, his hand still on the door- 

knob, watched her, the expression of his 
face changing. His hand dropped wearily to 
his side. 


terness, “that perhaps you loved me a lit- 
tle too. 
marry me eventually, if you couldn’t get 
over the idea that that made a difference. 

Well, I'm sorry. Good-by.” He 
stooped down and kissed her hand and 
turned toward the door. Mercedes watched 
with wide eyes his graceful back. He 
looked over his shoulder and grinned, his 
charming, friendly grin. “I’m sorry for my 
temper as well. Forgive me. Things will 
be always just as you want them—I wont 
bother you again. I dare say you're quite 
right. Most of the world doesn’t think the 
way I do.” He whirled about and strode 
back to her. “Oh, look here, my dear, 
please, please don’t be so tragic. Nothing 
has happened; nothing will happen; every- 
thing will be always all right. I assure you 
that it will. There—that’s better.” 

Mercedes lifted her face to him. 

“Stoop down,” she said. 

She kissed him lightly on the lips and 
took him by the lapels of his coat. “Lis- 
ten.” She found difficulty in meeting his 
eyes, but forced herself to do so. “You 
must go away now, and I mustn’t see you 
for a day or so. Will that be all right? 
No word or message. Not tomorrow at all 
—or the day after. I have to sort of think 
things out. You understand, don’t you? 
But the day after—Saturday—you can come 
and take me to dinner..... Listen.” 
Her eyes and voice softened. “Whatever 
you need to make -you happy, I'll do, and 
I'll never regret it. No, not for a single 
moment. Poor Hasty, dear Hasty, you've 
made me so happy when no one else wanted 
to.” She held out her hand and went to 
'the door with him. “No,” she said, smiling, 
as he turned toward her. “Saturday, I 
think. Yes, surely. Good night, dear Hasty.” 
Then she leaned back against the wall, 
white and thoughtful. 
| After a while her mood changed: She 
| felt, now that she had made her decision, 
| that for the first time in her life she was 
|on the point of a forgetfulness of self, ex- 
traordinarily wise and kind. She was more 
content thane she had been for months, 
crushing down another side of her that 
tried to trouble her with memories. 
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“IT thought,” he said, with a trace of bit- 


I was even prepared to ask you to | 
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Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 

















American School, Dept H. 981 Drexel Ave. and th St Clea 
Send me full information on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success in that line 




















High School 








Architect Electrical Engineer 
Building Contractor General Education 
Structural Engineer Mechanical Engi 
Manager Steam Engineer 
Cc. P. A. & Auditor Sanitary & Heating 
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MASTERS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Andrew Carnegie 


The tense, steel silhouette stretching high against the 
sky; the mighty network bridge that binds two distant 
shores; glistening, ribbon-like rails stretching across the 
continent; monster steam-belching steeds whose racing 
wheels pound out their rhythmic song of achievement; 
all acclaim the reign of steel, and mark the vision of 
men whose foresight and enterprise gave it birth and de- 
velopment. Among these, the humble bobbin-boy who 
fought his way up to “iron-master,” captain of industry 
and benefactor, ever will rank commandingly as a master 
of achievement. 
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James Crossley Eno 


He, too, was a man endowed with a great vision. His doc- 
trine of Health for Success, and his well-known preparation 
ENO, for over half a century have been powerful influences 
in the promotion of health and happiness, ambition and 
energy in the civilized world. 


“The fight always goes to the fit.” 


—SAYINGS OF JAMES CROSSLEY ENO 
of elimination. Neither a tonic nor an intoxi- 
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So many people feel just “middlin’”—not bad, 





but not really “fit.” They may never realize 
how much better they might feel, how much 
further in life they might go, how much easier 


cant, ENO is an energizing ally for those who 
keep it handy while at their work. Taken at 
the first signs of “slowing up,” it tends to 








achievement might become. The stimulation, 
born of the internal cleanliness that ENO in 
a little water or orange juice induces, comes 
as a revelation to most people. 

ENO is a gentle, harmless, sparkling, health 
drink which encourages the natural processes 


-ENO- 


THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 


At all Druggists 
HANDy SIZE 75c HOUSEHOLD SIZE $1.25 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 


Sales Agents: HARoD F. Rircuie & Co., INc., New Yorx, TORONTO, SYDNEY, WELLINGTON 
Copyright 1926, by J. C. ENO, LTD. 





restore one’s ardor and vivacity. 


Children, too, like 
ENO; it tastes good and 
keeps them in good 
condition. 
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No Diphtheria by 1930! 


EW YORK aims to stamp out diph- 
N theria by 1930. Several other states 

and many cities are working toward 
the same goal. Startling and wonderful news 
came to millions of people a few years ago. 
Widespread announcements proclaimed toxin- 
antitoxin—the sure preventive of diphtheria. 
Active campaigns to fight this age-old scourge 
of childhood were started. In those communi- 
ties where toxin-antitoxin was widely used 
there began an immediate drop in the deathe 
rate from diphtheria. 





But, sad to report, in the majority of com- 
munities nothing has been done to prevent 
diphtheria and the deathrate remained 
stationary or went up. 


Remember what happened in Nome the 
winter before last? An epidemic of diph- 
theria swept the little town. Every child was 
threatened. Mothers were frantic. Then 
came Balto—that strong-hearted leader of a 
wonderful dog-team—with the only thing 
that could check the raging epidemic—anti- 
toxin. Nome would never have needed to 
send desperate calls for antitoxin treatment if 
the preventive—toxin-antitoxin—had previ- 
ously been used. 


The same tragedy, without the dramatic set- 
ting, is happening in homes all over the coun- 
try. Needlessly. Do not risk the lives of 
your children. Take them to your family 
physician and ask him to inoculate them 
against diphtheria. 


Dangerous at all ages, diphtheria is especially 
so to children under six years 
of age. Therefore it is vitally 
important that babies should be 
protected with toxin-antitoxin. 
“TI Told You So” Most babies are naturally im- 
" ONTHS and months ago I presented well-established — oe a Se fe 
s. But this immunity 
medical facts about toxin-antitoxin results and begged to osun dimenen 
have the children of our city immunized against diphtheria. In the — 
towns around us toxin-antitoxin was used and the diphtheria death- If everybody were inoculated, 
rate is practically zero. But here nothing was done and diphtheria diphtheria would rapidly dis 
is again rampant. Now I appeal again.” appear from the earth. 














\% 
Despite the fact that there need be no diphtheria, “No More Diphtheria”. In one city of nearly 

it is still one of the greatest enemies of childhood 40,000, not a single death from this disease was 
—causing more than 11,000 deathsa year in the reported in 1925. In another city of more than 
United States—more than 200,000 cases of suf- 130,000, only one death was reported in the 
fering. past two years. 

Diphtheria takes more lives than measles and 7}, : : 

. : Fg e Metropolitan is eager to cooperate, through 
scarlet fever combined! _When it does not kill—it its local managers, agents and nurses, with state or 
frequently leaves its victims with weakened hearts city authorities, whenever possible. Send for 
and other serious after-effects. Diphtheria-Prevention literature. It will be 


Write to us for detailed reports showing how some mailed free. 
cities organized their successful campaigns for HALEY FISKE, President. : 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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